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OF NITRO EXPRESS 


REG U.S. PAT OFF 
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“Maybe he was some punkins hunting rhinos in Tanganyika, 
but that dude sure looked funny to me. He’s lugging a queer 
gun with shells that don’t pack near enough wallop. I feel 
kinda weak when I see the clothes he’s wearing, and my old 


hound dog won't go near him.” 


“So out we go after jackrabbits. | figure maybe 
the jacks will die laughing when they see him. 
He's telling me about his special shells. ‘Me- 
I’m shooting an extra special kind of shell, too 
—Nitro Express,’ I says. And my shells did 
some work that had this dude flabbergasted. 
(Though my gun pointing might have been 
a /eetle bit better’n his.) 


“Next day he wants to get him some pheas- 
ants. Well, we didn’t have close-up shooting, 
but the extra power of my Nitro Express did its 
job as usual. He got one that day—but I got 
my limit. ‘Hank,’ he says, ‘what d’you call 
those shells you’re using? They sure bring 
*em down!’ ‘Nitro Express,’ I tells him. ‘It’s a 
good name to remember.’ 


— 
“ 
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“Then we try the pot hole country for ducks. | 
get my limit; he gets half his. ‘You must pa 
lot for shells with a wallop like that,’ says h« 
Well, by this time I see he’s an all-right gu 
after all, so I put him wise. ‘No more’n an) 
heavy load,’ I answers. That night we drive to 
town, and he buys a Remington Sportsman 
autoloader and a case of Nitro Express.” 


v don’t have to be a ballistics expert to recognize the 
increase in power, range and wallop when you shoot 


these loads. “Nitro Express” shells, like Shur Shot shells 
(the famous Remington field load for game like quail and 
doves), have features no other make of shells can offer. 
First is Kleanbore priming, which protects against rust 
and corrosion... makes barrel cleaning unnecessary. The 
exclusive Wet-Proof process makes them rea//y waterproof 
The green corrugated shell body (also a unique Remington 
feature) makes them easier to handle—gives them great¢ 
strength, smoother ejection after firing. Write for fre 
literature. Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Cons 
Nitro Express, Shur Shot, Kleanbore, Wet-Proo 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arn 
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Do you smoke fast 7 | 


When you're nervous or excited, do you 
puff harder on your pipe? Then you're a 
candidate for a Carburetor Kaywoodie. 
There's a tiny Carburetor at the bottom 
of the bowl, that lets in a tiny geyser of 
air. The harder you puff, the more air 
comes into the bowl through the Car- 
buretor. Your smoke stays cool, serene, no 
matter how furiously you puff away. Of 
course, that ingenious “Carburetor” is 


only part of the enjoyment story. Kay- 
woodie pipes are made from the costly, 
rare old briar, imported before the war, 
that produces an incredibly sweet smok- 
ing pipe. Four dollars initiates you into 
the society of 
devotees 


Carburetor Kaywoodie 
Here you see a’*gpiant im 
ported briar burl cut in cross 
section to show the “‘prime 
cut’ segment from which 
Kaywoodie pipes are made. 
Only this prime cut pro 
duces pipes with the sweet 
smoking qualities of Kay 
woodie pipes 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 


New York and London In New York 
_ 630 Fifth Ave 








Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


HEN you've 

thrilled to 
those glorious 
waterfowl pic- 
tures on our cover 
and accompany- 
ing the article 
“Know Your 
Ducks,” we're sure 
you'll want to 
know something 
about their crea- 
tor, Francis Lee 
Jaques. It goes 
without saying that he’s an authority on 
his subject, and recognized as such. For 
the last 17 years he’s been a staff artist 
for New York City’s famous American 





Museum of Natural History, painting 
murals and lifelike backgrounds for 
mounted exhibits. And between times 


he’s made an expedition to the Arctic 
with Capt. Bob Bartlett to collect bird 
and walrus groups, a long voyage 
through the South Seas, and other trips 
to Panama, Peru and Chile, England, 
Switzerland, and the Bahamas. 

Born 54 years ago in Illinois, Jaques 
got on the right track from the start. 
He relates: “My father wrote many ar- 
ticles for outdoor magazines. In his 
youth he had shot buffalo in Nebraska, 
and he shot ducks all his life, so from 
my association with him I early became 
interested in wildlife and particularly in 
waterfowl.” 

While Jaques was still young, his 
family moved to Kansas and then to 
Minnesota, and at Aitkin, in the latter 
state, he began his working career— 
prophetically—as a taxidermist. There 
followed periods as a logger, surveyor, 
locomotive fireman, and as a coast ar- 
tileryman overseas during the world 
war, and then Jaques’s artistic talent 
took command; he began commercial 
art work in Duluth, Minn., and has been 
at the easel ever since. In addition to 
his museum work, he has illustrated in- 
numerable books and magazine articles, 
including two volumes written by his 
wife, “Canoe Country,” and “The Geese 
| Fly High.” And he also does oil paint- 
| ings, chiefly of waterfowl, which decor- 
j}ate many a proud sportsman’s mantel. 
| 


HE picture 

Francis C. Zui- 
ker draws of his 
life and times is 
such a vivid one 
that we'll pass it 
|}on to you in his 
own words. Writes 
the author of 
“Smart Quail, 
Smart Dog”: 

“IT was born in 
Chicago, and mi- 
grated to northern 
Wisconsin at the age of five, where for 
a year I hunted small game with a sling 
shot, and caught trout by damming the 
creek in the back pasture. Then we came 
back to Chicago, and things were pretty 
dull until I was 12, at which age I or- 
ganized six kids into the ‘Timber Wolves 
Outdoor Club.’ Saving a dime a week, 
we soon bought a real camping outfit, 








and had 10 years of fishing and hunting 
all over the Midwest. 

“To date, antelope has been my only 
big game; ducks and quail are my 
specialty, and I have fished for trout in 
Colorado, Montana, Wyoming and for 
other game fish in the Midwest. I've 
also trapped quite a bit around Chicago 
When not so occupied I spend five and 
a half days a week behind a desk in 
large Chicago railroad office, write short 
fiction pieces, and the rest of the time 
shoot pictures, including everything 
from babies to bridges, with the bulk 
of them jumping fish and flying ducks 
I also play a wicked banjo. My wife is 
very patient, and my little daughter is 
always inspecting my outdoor equip- 
ment, so it’s a happy family.” 

To which Zuiker adds this identifica- 
tion note: 

“My 3% x 4% reflex camera is always 
with me wherever I go, so if you see a 
big six-footer with a box hanging ove! 
his shoulder, a rod or gun in his hand 
and a cigar in his mouth, stumbling 
down some rocky stream, dancing in an 
open boat, or just crashing clumsily 
through the brush, that’s ME!” 


ERT SKINNER, m= 
as you'll know ay 





from his article, pad 
“Before You Get 
That Deer,” isn’t / 
just an individual 
deer hunter with 
a few experiences 
of his own to re- 
late; he’s a walk- 
ing compendium 
of practically 
everything any- 
body has ever 
found out about the white-tail in the 
field. His one hobby, he admits, is study- 
ing deer, dead or alive, in the open, in 
parks, in museums, in books, in pictures, 
even on dinner plates. And his chief 
amusement in life is talking about dee! 
or listening to talk about them. 
Strangely enough, Skinner’s consum- 
ing passion for this one game animal 
burst forth only when he was 26 years 
old. Up until then he hadn’t even hunted 
deer. Strictly a Bay State product, he 
was born in Holyoke, educated in Cam 
bridge, and settled down to farming in 
Springfield—all in Massachusetts—and 
confined his outdoor pursuits to hiking 





winter camping, and field cooking 
Then, six years ago, while serving as 
chef for a party of friends at thei! 


deer camp, it suddenly occurred to hin 
that deer hunting was the perfect wa) 
to put his long experience in the ope! 
to good use. The next year he went oul 
after deer—with the unfortunate r¢ 
sults he tells of in the opening of } 
story—but this bad start only whette 
his enthusiasm, and he ran a constant 
increasing fever of anticipation for t! 
next season. To assuage the tortul 
somewhat, he took up hunting out « 
season—with his camera and in librari 
and is still at it when he isn’t actual! 
shooting bucks. The lore he’s assembl« 
is impressively displayed in his artic 
this month and its sequel to come 
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“| knew we'd get rabbits... 
usin’ Peters High Velocity!” 


1 “WHAT DID I TELL YOU when we started out? I said, ‘There’s 
plenty of rabbits ’round here, but seems like they’ve been 
crossbred with whippets, they can run that fast. When we want to 
get "em, we buy ourselves some of those Peters High Velocity shells 
—the ones that reach out so far and fast, and hit so hard.’ Well, 
we did as I said, and got all the rabbits we wanted!”’ 





POWER AND REACH wouldn’t be enough without a uniform 

pattern that game just can’t get through. Such patterns 

n’t taken for granted at the Peters laboratories. They’re 

ired by constant, rigid tests. Thousands of shells are shot at 

gets, the pellet holes counted to determine pattern density 
ntil these targets pile up higher than a man’s head. That’s why 
t pays to buy the blue Peters High Velocity shells! And remem- 
er Rustless priming protects your gun barrel. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Member American Wildlife Institute, ‘For A More Abundant Game Supply” 
High Velocity and Rustless are Peters Cartridge Divi ion trade marks. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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NO MATTER HOW FAST THE GAME, High Velocity is faster. 

Each little pellet in a Peters High Velocity shell travels 40 
yards in 4 of a second. Even at 40 yards from your gun it’s still 
going 500 miles an hour! ‘‘High Velocity” is especially designed for 
modern, progressive-burning powder and maximum charges of 
powder and shot. That’s what gives it the reach . . . the hard- 
hitting power that makes hard shots easy. But even... 
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Enjoy a trophy that looks as NAT- 
URAL as your game did when you 
first glimpsed him over the sights! 


- - 

Sculpturing witch NATURE'S marerials to 
produce mounts so lifelike they actually seem 
ALIVE is an ART developed by JONAS and 
brought co a peak of perfection in their world- 
famous studios. Send 10c today for your copy 
of “GAME TRAILS"'—Memoirs of a Thousand 
Sportsmen. Tells you how to skin, care for and 
preserve your trophies; pictures and describes 
game from every land and clime; gives famous 
recipes for cooking all kinds. 


Hunt in the WEST this year 


Deer and Elk herds in Colorado-Wyoming 
the greatest in history. Open seasons on both 
sexes. We have list of guides, outfitters, etc.— 
will be glad to help you plan your trip. 


JONAS BROS. 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 








A Wonderful Place 
LIVE? 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


of the § thwest’’ offers a perfect 
ind) = outdos fe Brisk business 





The ‘‘Metropolis 
climate for health 
University. Beautiful re 
rounded by forested mountains. Write 


Dept. O-2 
ALBUQUERQUE CIVIC COUNCIL 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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ELK! DEER! BEAR! 


Hunt elk in second largest herd in the world 


There's lots of them and they are big. Com- 
fortable accommodations, good horses and 
real guides 

For information write or wire 


CHUCK OSWALD 
Lazy T Ranch Joseph, Ore. 
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Bear and Cat Hunting 


Maine, New Hampshire or Vermont 
THREE DAY GUARANTEE 
HUNTS FROM HERE OR 
YOUR PRIVATE LODGE 


Hunting with the fore- 
most pack of bear & big 
game hounds in America. 
They will bring to bay or 
tree for you the above 
mentioned game Won- 
derful opportunities for 
pictures 

After Dec. 1, and through 
winter months Lion hunts 
on the Manti forest of Utah. 
Comfortable camp, same 
hounds, game guaranteed—a 
mountain lion instead of bear. 


e FAIRLEE, VT. 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


ISHY facts: Climbing perch of India 
spends the dry season buried in the 
mud, coming forth happily when 

ponds and streams once more are filled 
by rains. Natives in some localities get 
fresh fish by digging for them with a 
Shovel! ...A species of small fish, na- 


tive only to Lake Magadi, in the Riff 
Valley, Kenya Colony of Africa, lives 
only in soda springs on the eastern 


shore, in temperatures ranging from 80 
to 100 degrees. Hot soda at their foun- 
tains! . A fish found in Santa Rita 
Creek, Colombia, has been seen climbing 
the precipitous stone walls of a pothole, 
22 ft. deep, in the stream bed... . Vene- 
zuela now has fishing for rainbow trout 
in the state of Merida. Eggs from U.S. 
were shipped there in 1935 and 1938, and 
placed in suitable streams. Planting 
was successful, and in April 1941 the 
state had a rainbow-trout tournament, 
with prizes for luckiest anglers. 

Another proof that cinnamon bears 
are only a color phase of the black bear: 
“Old Susie,” well-known ursine resident 
of Glacier National Park, Mont., ap- 
peared this last summer with triplets; 
one was black with brown snout, second 
was cinnamon, the third was mouse 
color. ... Frogs are game in Indiana. If 
you want to hunt them, you’ve got to 
have a hunting license, and open and 
close seasons are in effect. 





"Hope those mallards head this way,” said 
Wm. Field, Beaver Dam, Wis., to Ruthven J. 
Lake, West Bend, Wis., as they waited at 
their blind in a Wisconsin wild-rice marsh 


Bird brevities: Birds seeking shelter 
from violent thunderstorm in Austin, 
Tex., perched in a big oak tree. Tree 
was struck by lightning, and 198 spar- 
rows and one blackbird were found dead 
beneath the tree.... Birds return favor: 
Purple martins at Michigan’s state 
hatchery at Thompson were given a fine 
new three-story house when their old 
one blew down last fall. Recently an 
osprey invaded a trout pond to lunch 
on yearling trout. Martins swooped and 
pecked at osprey’s head, and after a 10- 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 
For Deer & Bear 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk 
Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the 
Adirondack Peaks. Located in 40,000- 
acre private tract. One of the best hunt- 
ing grounds in the Adirondacks for deer 
and bear. Competent guides can always be 
obtained. Modern conveniences, bountiful 
meals and reasonable rates. For rates and 
reservations write: 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 


C. D. Davis, Prop. 
Blue Ridge P.O. Essex County, N. Y. 














Deer—Bear—Rabbit—Partridge 


Skeet field on premises. Dogs for guests’ 

use. Steam-heated rooms. Italian-Ameri- 

can cooking; beer & wines. Rate: $4.00 

per day. 

PERRELLA’S, ROUND TOP, NEW YORK 
In the heart of the Catskill Mountains. 











68 Ib. Channel Bass won 
Geo. Ruppert prize $250 1940 
Large °%> who know us best have 
repeated 10 to 25 yrs. 

Sept. and early 
Channel Bass 
ers Recreatic 
perfectly 
spring matt: Hall 

= ‘ right angles. 20 Sport Fishi: 
- Boats. Booklets 
Hotel Wachapreague, A. H. G. Mears(Qwnership Manat) 
Box 2 Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 


SPORTSMAN GUIDE 


° 

Geese and Duck Shooting 
Best on Atlantic Coast. Big increase in 
ducks last season. Likewise best place for 
bass fishing. From Beach and Boat. Best ! 
May, June, Sept. & Oct. Oldest guide in business here 


GARY BRAGG OCRACOKE, N. C. 
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ELK—GRIZZLY—GOAT 


South Fork of Flathead 
<—> 
DOUBLE-ARROW RANCH 


P.O. Greenough, Mont. Teleg. Missoula, Mont. 
AMERICA’S GREAT 


ALASKA armas 














NOW-—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by 
selves about this mysterious 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies 


Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, it people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of th And, there are 
dorens of rare Alaska photographs in every 
sue! Send 15c NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magarine—or, send $1.50 for a year's subscrip 


tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed 





GPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Alaska's Mage \) 
adsolut t atw me RP ivicas 


zine NOW and receive v 
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The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOX A-118, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 
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minute fight the fish-eater was chased 
away.... Of the 263 sanctuaries admin- 
istered by U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
| ice, the baby is the Mille Lacs National 
Wildlife Refuge in Minnesota, covering 
only about half an acre. Biggest is the 
| Aleutian Islands Refuge in southeastern 
| Alaska, covering about 2,900,000 acres. 
| Islands included in this refuge extend in 
a chain about 1,200 miles long. 

Biggest Atlantic salmon believed ever 
to have been taken on fly in St. John 
River of New Brunswick was caught 
last July by John Malloy Jr., Frederic- 
ton, N.B. It weighed 30 lb., and was 
captured at McIntosh Bar, six miles 


from Fredericton. ... Thirty percent of 
Vichigan’s 173,000 licensed deer hunters 
got a deer last season. ... Baby chinook 


salmon just out of the egg were seen 
in Pemaquid River of Maine this last 
summer. They were naturally hatched 
in the river from eggs deposited by the 
chinooks weighing up to 40 lb. which 
spawned in river last fall. Outlook for 
this Pacific Coast fish in Maine is en- 
couraging. ... Odd pals: A seven-point 
buck deer and a young female mountain 
sheep have been seen together several 
| times in. the mountains of western Texas, 
about six miles from Van Horn. Biolo- 
gist of the state Game Department re- 
cently found them bedded down together 
on the side of the Beach Mountains. 
When the buck fled up the mountain, it 
was closely followed by the ewe. 

Tired? Sleepy Eye, Minn., Couch, Mo., 
Rest, Kans., Relief, N.C., Sleeper, Mo., 
and Sleepy Creek, W. Va. 





In last 10 years "Peck" Jordan, local guide, | 


has shot 24 tuskers in western North Carolina 


Oklahoma Fast-water Bass 
ATE last summer my fishing partner 
and I made a float trip down the 
| Mountain Fork River, McCurtain Coun- 


ty, southeastern Oklahoma, that gave us | 
one of the best and most exciting day’s | 


fishing we ever had. The river flows 
through mountainous, rocky country, 
and has many fast rapids. 

Leaving camp about daybreak in two 
| boats, each with a good paddler, Henry 
fished the left bank and I the right, as 
| Tcast left handed. We were surprised at 

the beauty of the country and the vari- 
of water conditions found. There 
were eddies one and two miles long that 
eemed to have no bottom, but near the 

ks were many rocks and cypress 
es. The water was quite clear, and 

bottom could be seen in 6 ft. of 
ter. Around these trees and rocks 
re the largest goggle-eye perch I’ve 
er caught. We also caught several nice 
ss in this deep water. 

By 9 o’clock storm clouds came up 
vith thunder, lightning, and rain. While 

rained the fish stopped biting alto- 

ether. During the day there were three 
eparate thunderstorms. However, there 
vas not much rain, and the fish started 
riking as soon as the rain stopped each 
ime. I hooked a large bass in a cypress 

p, and played him for long time, only 





WONDERS OlF ANMIEIRICA 
Wingless Flight 








THIS IS THE 
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AIR LINES LABORATORYY tyEey TEST ALL 


WHERE WE FLY 
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GROUND! 









THE PARTS OF 
THE SHIPS HERE 


GO INTO 











YES, BETWEEN 30,000 AND 35,000 
FEET ITS 86 DEGREES 


- SAY — THAT'S 
my AN ASTONISHING 
COINCIDENCE 

















| KNOW 
WHAT YOU’RE 
THINKING OF — 
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THIS IS THE ALTITUDE CHAMBER. 
WE CAN GO FROM SEA-LEVEL TO 

30,000 FEET IN 11 MINUTES WITHOUT, 

LEAVING THIS FLOOR. COMING 
DOWN TAKES pom Ti7 - 

bh ONLY 35 EVEN ON 

SERVICE NA SECONDS! 




























A WARM DAY, 
(‘Lt BET IT's 
PLENTY COOL 


THRILLING! 








"IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 





THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL! 








DEGREES 
COOLER 































THE INSTRUMENT 
THAT CONTROLS 
OUR 'RADIO 

LIGHTHOUSES’ 


RANGE 
STATION greg 


"RADIO LIGHTHOUSE” — 
A “CONE” OF RADIO SIGNALS 
SPREADS OUT IN THE SKY 
AND GIVES PILOT A “FIX” — 
A DEFINITE LOCATION ALONG 
THE “ON COURSE” PATH OF HIS 
DIRECTIONAL RADIO BEAM 
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ITS AN EXCITING 
WORLD TO LIVE IN, 
ALL RIGHT— 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
US SMOKERS. 
PRINCE ALBERT IS 
A BIG STEP AHEAD 
IN MILDNESS AND A 
DELIGHTFULLY 
PLEASING 
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THE RA. CRIMP CUT ISA \ 


AND ECONOMY. THERE'S 
NO SPILLING, NO WASTE 
—AND EVERY SMOKE IS 

TASTE MELLOW, RICH-TASTING! / 







I'M A ROLL- YOUR- 
OWNER, AND THERE 
TOO, PRINCE ALBERT 
STANDS OUT. 


BIG ADVANCE IN EASY 
ROLLING, SMOOTHNESS, 
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RADIO RANGE 
“ON COURSE” BEAM 






















| er WIDE AT A MILE 





= FAN-TYPE 
MARKER WHICH 
SIGNALS PILOT BY 
WES EAR AND EYE OF 
APPROACH TO 
LANDING 
FIELD 


DETAILOF MARKER * 
SIGNAL 12 MILES 
LONG AND 3 MILES 

















ABOVE EARTH 














PIPEFULS 
OF FRAGRANT 
TOBACCO IN 
EVERY HANDY 
POCKET TIN OF 
PRINCE 
ALBERT 


| rs LBER JOY SMOKE 


ds 





a TOBACC oy 
Ni CE THE NATIONAL 
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Crib Lungd 


ZESTFUL DAYS 
RESTFUL NIGHTS 













Odssber is an outdoors month 
in Pennsylvania! Golden days 
that are ideal for a tramp 
through the woods... foraround 
of golf... for a long horseback 
trip over plainly marked trails. 


Come to Pennsylvania this 
Autumn! Come to enjoy the 
comforts of resort hotels that 
cater to those who know the 
golden glory of Pennsylvania’s 
Fall foliage. Come to camp in 
cabin or tent if you are of the 
hardier breed. 


You’ll enjoy your October visit 
to the forests and fields, the hills 
and historic shrines of the Key- 
stone State...and more than 
likely, you’ll long to return 
when the small game season 
opens on November Ist or the 
deer season a month later. But 
don’t wait! There’s too much 
pleasure awaiting you right now 
in Pennsylvania. 


FREE! se 


cinating pictorial guide to 
Pennsylvania. ..fully illus- 
trated in color and your 
Hospitality Passport. Ad- 
dress Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Div. 
F-11, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Se 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bitth State of The Nation 


KEYSTONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 





PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 


ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor 


MARK 5S. JAMES, Secretary of Commerce 
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| and swift, and when we put out again I | 








| more 


| catfish that weighed up to 8 lb. 
| also had about 40 crappies, 
| live 








to lose him. When we stopped for lunch 
on an island at the head of a large rap- 
ids, we made inventory of our catch and 
found that each of us was close to the 
limit. These rapids were very narrow 


went first as there wasn’t enough room 
for both boats together. I had gone no 
than 100 ft., and the boat was just 
entering the swiftest water, when I 
dropped my fly behind a large log not 
more than 20 ft. from me. At first I 
thought I had hooked the log, but a 
beautiful bass came to the top. The boat 
was now going fast. The paddler, seeing 
that I had a good fish on, tried to swing 
the boat to one side to get out of the 
fastest water, or at least to find some- 
thing’ to hang on to, but it was impos- 
sible. On down the rapids for 150 yd. we 
flew, dragging the bass behind us. 
Reaching a small eddy at the foot, we 


soon had the fish in the boat. 
My friend Henry had seen the 

and waited until I had cleared the 

starting 


battle, 
rapids 


before out himself. 





A black bass to make any angler's heart go 
flippety-flop! It weighed 14 Ib. 2 oz., and was 
caught in Sand Hill Lake, Lake County, Fla., 
by Roland R. Crabb of Yalaha, that state 


to see him run the rapids, so we waited 
below. When he reached the log where I 
had hooked my bass, he casv over to it 


and hooked another big one from under | 


that same log. He whooped, and I won- 
dered if I had looked as funny as he did, 
battling a fish through the rapids, know- 


ing what to do and not being able to do | 


it. All that could be done was to dodge 


low-hanging branches and hope to reach | 


bottom intact with the bass still on. He 
got through with his bass all right, and 
landed it right by our boat. When we 
reached camp that night we weighed the 


fish. Henry’s weighed 4 lb. 7 oz., and 
mine 4 Ib. 4 oz. 

Later that day we passed four men 
who had pitched camp on one of the 


and were fishing for crap- 
They had been there 
showed a string of 15 
They 
caught on 
minnows, in a near-by cypress top. 

About 6 p.m. we sighted a truck on a 
bar, and the guides said it had been sent 
there to haul us back to camp. At the 


larger eddies, 
pies and catfish. 
for two days, and 


| time we were about a quarter of a mile 
from Little River, into which the Moun- 


| back to camp, 


tain Fork flows. There wasn’t time to 
go on down into it, as it was 27 miles 
most of which was over 
an old logging road. At that, it was 
about 8 p.m. when we reached camp. 
The Oklahoma limit is 10 bass and 15 
perch, or a total of 25 game fish on any 
one day. Henry and I both had the 
limit, and for the last three hours had 
been releasing the fish we caught. My 
10 bass weighed 26 lb., and the 15 perch 
13 lb. Those perch fight like wildcats. 
My guide told me he had kept account of 


all the fish I had caught during the day, | 


I wanted | 


i] 
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TROPHIES TAKEN YEARLY 
Expert Guides—Good Accommodations 
Also Excellent Trout Fishing can be 


combined with your Hunting Trip 


LAKE- <OF-THE-WOODS 


da Write or wire 
NESTORS 


rus ont. OREEN’S CAMPS 


ELMGREN‘S CAMPS— 


Lake of the Woods, Ont., Canada 
Remote island camp, modern house-boat. 
Camp has central dining room & shower bath 
Located 25 miles from nearest road in north 




















central part in the best Muskie area. Als¢ 
bass, walleye, G. N. Pike & Lake Trout. Good 
hunting, Moose, Deer & Ducks. Write 


Elmgren‘s Camps, Sioux Narrows, Ont., Canada 
After June Ist: Kenora, Ont., Canada 


HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Most northerly Lake of the Woods Camp. 
Twenty miles from highway, by cruiser. 
Best Muskie, Bass, Wall-eye and Northern 
Pike fishing. 
Moose — deer — bear — ducks. 
accommodations and meals. 
Write or wire 


HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 
_KENORA ONTARIO, CANADA 


—> STONE'S CAMPS <— 


Ash Rapids—Lake of the Woods 
Muskies, Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 


For a real trip, combine Muskie Fishing & 
Mallard Shooting. Comfortable cabins, 
beds & meals, cabin cruiser. Send for folder. 


DES STONE, P. O. Box 90, Kenora, Ont. 


OBABIKON BAY CAMP 
LAKE OF THE wWoOoDS 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR—GROUSE 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN 
Preferred location for DUCK SHOOTING 
Lake Trout Again Near t Surface 
Remote location—experienced guide 

ng cabins——excellent meal 


Write ARTHUR J. MILLER, MORSON, ONTARIO 


Moose—Moose—Moose 


Season open after three years closed. Excellent 
Deer—Bear—Duck—and_ small Deer 
Hounds available. Reserve at once for the 
best hunting in Northwestern Ontario. Writ 
or wire at once to 


BERRY LODGE 











Finest American 


plan only. 





rood 











game, 








Art. Vick, Dryberry Lake a Kenora, Ont 
MOOSE & DEER HUNTING 
Combined With 
BEAR & —, 

Excellent Trout fishing at new ar n Dee 
Lal ind Crowe Lake House-boat 4 ties f 

fa Muski e fishing and hunt Vv to 
CLARKE & CROMBIE CAMPS 
Nestor Falls Ontario, Canada 








MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bea: 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at Met 
gama in the past few seasons. General refe 
Montrea 


ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
| Que. Descriptive folder. 
| — ~ 
BATES CAMPS 
} Camp 2 Metagama Via (C.P.R.), Ont., Can 
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and the total was 154 of all kinds and 
sizes. 

I have made many trips to the Moun- 
tain Fork, sometimes floating, other 
times still-fishing the big eddy near 
camp, and at still other times wading 
small near-by creeks. I have never failed 
to get enough fish for all to eat, and 
usually have caught my limit. I fish 
every way I know, from plug-casting, 
fly-casting, and minnows, to worms and 
grasshoppers, sometimes fishing deep, 
sometimes shallow. Sooner or later I find 
out at what depth they are and what 
they want. Adding to my pleasure is the 
fact that I don’t have to dodge fleets of 
motor boats or crowds of fishermen.— 
BE. L. Walker. 








Bill Green, Fairlee, Vt., takes his noted bear 
and lion dogs far from home when he outfits 
for a lion hunt. These great cats were bagged 
in the Manti National Forest of Utah, while 
Bill was showing Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Mannix 
of New York City the fun of lion hunting 


North-central Minnesota 


HERE is good fishing in Hubbard 

County, Minn., and Park Rapids is a 
convenient headquarters. 

Long Lake has bass, wall-eyed pike, 
Northern pike, and crappies. A _ short 
drive of four or five miles brings you to 
the Straight River, with fishing for 
brook, brown, and rainbow trout. Some 
nice trout are taken out of that stream. 


There are many bass lakes near by, 
imong them Boulder Lake at Dorset 
with fine small-mouth bass fishing; 


Round Lake with large-mouth bass; 
Stony Lake with plenty of bass and wall- 
eyes; and Palmer’s Lake with a good 
stock of bass. It also is only a short dis- 
tance to Straight River and Kabakona 
Creek, both of them trout streams. 
About 23 miles from Park Rapids is 
the Itasca State Park.—B. F. Van Loon. 


Arkansas Bass Fishing | 

T NORFOLK, Baxter County, Ark., 
there are a number of float trips 
ilable. For instance, the White River 

has a good one from Cotter to Batesville, 


from Norfolk to Batesville. Float 
trip operators also offer a nice trip on | 
the Buffalo River, where there is fine | 
nery. Both largemouth and small- 


ith bass offer good sport. 
he Northfork River is reached both 
from Mountain Home and from Norfolk. 
Chis stream is very swift, can be waded, 
gives good fly-fishing. There are 
) a number of small streams reach- 
e from Norfolk that give good fishing. 
best float on the White is from 
ranson, Mo., down to Cotter. This is 
ually taken as a 12-day trip, but can 
extended as wished, or shortened to 
your needs. In addition to large 
d smallmouth bass it has rock bass, 
ck salmon, channel catfish, blue cat- 





her fish. 


C. P. Horlacher. 
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A CHALLENGE 


Z% GOOD HUNTERS 
fuom GOOD NEIGHBOURS 


Say 








2. MOOSE 


In which Canadian provinces is the moose found? 








4. |i " 
<3 VIRGINIA or RED DEER 


When does the Virginia or red deer shed its antlers, 


ana how often? 








4. PARTRIDGE, RUFFLED GROUSE 


What is the term used for a number of partridge ? 








5) BLACK BEAR 
Will a Canadian black bear attack a human being? 








‘ rd " mrs — 
ff, 


e 





© RED FOX 
How many times does the Canadian red fox breed 
each year 





Name the two migrating points (flyaways) of the 
¢ nm id in goose ¢ 





; 





What is the popular size bird shot used in hunting 
duck in Canada? 





se 


Bondi 








© Rrassit 


What is the life expectancy of a Canadian rabbit? 








EATON’S OF CANADA 


The Nation-Wide Retail Organization With Department Stores In The Leading Canadian Cities 


pret 


write for 


eToleo} om itici.|-te)t):3 
HUNTING GUIDE 


h, mud catfish, and a lot of bream and | INTERESTING ANSWERS ON PAGE 























WILD TURKEY! 


In the mountains of Western Mary- 
land is finest wild turkey shooting in 
the U. S. The season starts Novem- 
ber 15th. 


There’s deer too. And pheasant, 
grouse, and quail; rabbits and squir- 
rels. And of course, the duck shooting 
along Maryland’s long salt water 
coast line is nationally famous! 





Fall Sport 











MARYLAND 


“America in 
Miniature’ 


BASS & TROUT! 


In the fall the husky bass and trout 
in Maryland’s mountain streams and 
lakes are at their “fightin-est”’! These 
waters are kept well stocked with 
large fish which are raised to maturity 
in protected rearing ponds. 


A Fall fishing trip in Maryland is 


something that you'll remember as 


long as you live! 


~~ 


Write for free booklet givin 


g fishing and 


hunting seasons and license regulations, 
with a map showing the location of ten of 
Maryland’s State Parks. 


MARYLAND PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
State Office Building 


ee a 
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Annapolis, Maryland 














| a good deal 








The Season in Canada 


LL signs up here in Canada point to 

a banner year for tourists. For in- 
stance, Quebec reports a 32 percent in- 
crease over 1940, Nova Scotia 48 per- 
cent, while in Ontario tourist travel is 
back to its 1939 all-time high. No doubt 
a good many factors have brought this 
about, notably the 10 percent premium 
which Americans gain in currency ex- 
change, and the lack of wartime re- 
strictions which might have kept travel 
down. 

The “stick together” spirit has borne 
of fruit. There is an in- 
creasing desire on the part of Cana- 
dians, both public officials and private 
citizens, to make the stay of Americans 
in the dominion as pleasant as possible. 
We realize, of course, that the money 
Americans spend here will help greatly 


in our war efforts, much of it going 
back to the U. S. to buy needed mate- 
rials. 


Hunting promises to be_ top-notch 
here this season, with large numbers of 
American sportsmen coming north to 
enjoy it. Each may bring along his own 
guns and ammunition if he wishes, and 


no passports are required. I recently 
heard, too, that T. Eaton Co. Ltd., a 
department-store chain with stores in 


many Canadian cities, has greatly en- 
larged its sportsmen’s” service. An 
American, by writing to the company 
at Montreal, for instance, can order 
complete outfit and duffel for a trip into 
Canadian hunting country, and find it 
waiting for him at the railroad point 
nearest the place where he is going to 


hunt. The hunter can make his own 
specifications or merely tell the out- 
fitter the number of persons in the 


party, location and length of hunt, and 
the store will assemble exactly the right 
equipment. Naturally, this is good busi- 
ness, but Eaton also maintains a sports- 
man’s information service which is free. 
Freeland. 


Martin 





Big buck in sight! Deer are so many in the 
Middle Fork area of Idaho, that Sun Valley 
hunters pick heads before they shoot. Left 
to right are Ellis Chapin, photographer, 


| and guides Taylor Williams and Mike Finch 


More Beaver, More Moose 


HAT New Brunswick’s moose, deer, 

and beaver are steadily increasing is 
shown by the report of Chief Game 
Warden H. H. Ritchie last November. 
The Fish and Game News Bulletin of 
the province points out that where 
beaver increases are reported, an in- 
crease of moose also noted. Beaver 
ponds provide the kind of food on which 
moose thrive. Enlistments and absorp- 
tion of men into the greatly expanding 
Canadian industries probably were ma- 
jor reasons for a big decrease in the 
number of resident hunters who hunted 
deer in the province last season, with a 
corresponding drop in the number of 
deer killed. 


1S 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 

No. 272. 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 





Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 


NORTHERN QUEBEC 


CLUB PANACHE Trench and Windigo District 





ke St. John 
District 





200 sq. miles 250 sq. miles 
Speckled Trout, Moose, The best camping-canoeing trir 
Deer, Bear, Partridge, : 

Ducks, Geese Comfort- 

ab cabins Competent 

guides 

References, descriptive folder on request. Write or wire 


Lem J- Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada sued 


NOEL HOTEL 


The Sportsman's Paradise 
Good Hunting and Fishing 
Secluded and Restful Vacation Spot 
Reasonable Rates 
Open May 1 to October 20 
Route No. 11 out of Montreal 
NOEL DECOSSE, Prop. 

la Conception, P.Q., 





Vert, Canada 


Hunting G Fishing 
PROPERTIES 


—FOR SALE— 
To Select Sportsmen 


I have a large tract of land on Farquart Lake 


Lac 


























in Ontario’s Highlands of Haliburton suitable 
for a club, or in separate parcels for individu 
ils. Excellent deer & partridge hu ng, als 
bear, moose, ducks. Unexcelled bass, salmon 
trout, speckled & lake trout and pickerel fish- 
ing. Good gravel roads to lake rice ery low 
to right parties. For details, write 

A. C. CONWAY 
45 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, Ontario. 








Advertisements for Hunting 
and Fishing Properties 


For Sale or Lease 





ippearing in OUTDOOR LIFE will be seen 
by sportsmen.. the people who buy such 
If you have a hunting lodge. fishing camp 
shooting preserve, or resort y vish to dis- 
pose of, advertise it in OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Rates on application 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. 

















Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader 
and lures, particularly suited for bass fishing 
Cal. Johnson has tly-fished hundreds of the best 


bass streams of this country, and the facts |! 
states here are practical—based on experience 
| Tells you where and how to fly fish for bass, tl 

“Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,” care of th 
| equipment, clothing for the fly caster, and how t 
| cook and preserve black bass. Everyone has | 

own ideas about bass, but you can well afford t 
| read Johnson's recommendations no matter ho 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and cove! 
Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 101. 


) Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 

















OUTDOOR LIF! 





























Idaho Big Game 


ews accessibility, variety of bag and 
scenery, and the matter of cost, there 
is no better place for big game hunting 
than central Idaho. I would pick Idaho 
County, where all the game, upon which 
there is an open season in the state, 
can be taken. This includes mule deer, 
which are plentiful, white-tails which 
are scarce, elk, grizzly bear, mountain 
goats, and black and brown bear. There 


| are grizzlies left, but so few as to be 





not worth considering. 


The trout season is still open during | 


the hunting season, and splendid fishing 
is to be found in the larger streams. If 
traveling by car, Edwardsburg, in cen- 
tral Idaho, is the end of the road nearest 
the. hunting territory, and a pack of 
about two days puts you in the game 
country. Coming into the state from the 
south, you leave the transcontinental 
highway at Weiser, Id., and travel north 
on U. S. Highway No. 95 through Council 
to New Meadows. At New Meadows, you 
leave No. 95 and travel east to Payette 
Lake, thence north on the Forest Service 


| road to Edwardsburg. The non-resident 


hunting license costs $50, and permits 
the holder to take fish, game birds, and 
all big game, except mountain sheep. 
-A. L. Hagar. 


Apostle Islands Trout 


HE lake trout fishing around the 

Apostle Islands, lying off the northern 
coast of Wisconsin, is becoming well 
known; but the fishing for big brook 
trout in those Lake Superior waters is 
not often mentioned. These trout, known 
as “coasters,” run up to 3 and 4 Ib. in 
weight. The Chequamegon Bay shores, 
just south of Bayfield, Wis., is a particu- 


| larly good location for these fish. For 





——s 





4 ) 


eitner lake trout or coaster fishing a 
guide is advisable, and these are ob- 
tainable in Ashland, Washburn, and 
Bayfield. 





Rough water and fish that are rough on the 
tackle are what B. L. Brown found, fishing 


the Minn. Probably rough, 


Pacific cameraman 


River, 
Northern 


Manitou 
aiso, on the 


North Dakota Pheasants 


[-XCELLENT pheasant shooting may 
“ be found in the southeastern counties 
of North Dakota—Richland, Ransom, 
sargent, and Dickey. The open season 
usually is in October.—Ernest G. Lan- 
enberg. 








% 
@s00p Roads take you to fine hunt- 
And hunting means 
Game 


ing in Maine. 


“shooting” in this big state. 


plentiful. 15,000,000 acres of 
wild game-lands, with rabbits, 


partridge, woodcock — the big- 
gest white-tail deer in the 
country — more bear than all 
other eastern states. And over 
the coves and marshes ducks and 
geese are gathering. 

No! You won’t forget your 
hunting trip to Maine. Experi- 
enced guides are at your service. 





Comfortable sporting camps are 
We'll take care of 
your license and accommodations 
if you wish. Mail the 


coupon for hints and helps, 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


| MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

| Tourist Service 
285 St. John Street, Portland, Maine } 

| Please send me the new illustrated 

| 1941 Maine Official Hunting Guide. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


everywhere. 


in advance, 


Name a > 


Address — 





ce 








_UPPER _SHIN LA LAKE 


NORTHERN MAINE 


Penne Game 


Located in real Vir sin Wi derne iways 
te sil ac t 





ont medion Eiiciont guides, Write for F 
POINT OF PINE CAMPS 
_PATTEN, _MAINE 


ving 
Cabin. Exce 





BLACK BEAR ‘and DEER 


Plenty of them up here in this unspoiled hunting 
country in the wildest section of Northern Maine 
Hunt in seclusion back beyond the crowded hunt- 
ing sections. Excellent PARTRIDGE and DUCK 
shooting. Main camp reached by auto, back camps 
by tote team or sea plane. Accomodations for 
. For details write 

FOSTERS WILDERNESS CAMPS 
PATTEN MAINE 








GREAT HUNTING GROUND 


@ DEER—BEAR—PARTRIDGE © 
The Squa Pan Lake country in Northern Maine. 
We guarantee shots at deer. Good chance at bear. 
Partridge plent iful. For a real good hunting trip 
th fall to our new log cabins in the north- 
ansportation charge from Ashland tothe 
tof food and extra good beds. Dependable 
ides. Write for further information, 


| George Winslow Ashland, Maine 


|| Store Ua Winter Health 


By Enjoying A 


MAINE FALL HUNTING TRIP 


Deer, Sear, , ammees. and Birds are ple ntiful In our de 
forests Ar mn the country’s most beautiful and 















spect ally fe yw tired nerves. Our accom- 
od foc od expert guides assure you a delight- 
p. For folder and details, write 


MOOSE CAMPS 


ate anentiog 





George Gustafson Winterville, Maine 











OUTDOOR LIFE 
accepts only the most representative 
CAMPS, RESORTS, GUIDES 

and OUTFITTERS 

for these columns 


If you want Real Sport 
get in touch with them 


Northern Maine 


ROWE LAKE CAMPS 


ve your car over new road within 34 of a mile 
my ¢ amp on Rowe Lake—back beyond them all. 
ion ’s where you'll get fine hunting, camps, guides, 
Canoes and eats. 
Deer—Bear—Partridge— Ducks 


Write for detail 
mre For €°"* RSALAND, MAINE 


| FRED McGOWAN 








y a > | 
WANTED— 
A limited number of Sportsmen to cooperate 
with a group of Virginians to develop 2000 
acres of suitable land as a PRESERVE with 
unlimited Stock of Game and Fish, 


R. M. PIERCE, 
P. O. Box No. 84 Dillwyn, Va. 


SALMON FISHING 
Last Two Weeks In September 
We'll have some of the best 
HUNTING THIS FALL FOR 
DEER and BEAR 
Write for folder 








ae 
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CYPHER’S CAMPS 
MILLINOCKET 
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Raccoon Thrashes Fox 


EDITOR EVERAL fox hunt- 
Outdoor Life: ers in Dutchess 
County, N. Y., had a 
curious experience while out with the 
hounds. The latter had run an old fox 
so fast through snow that he holed up in 
less than an hour. The hunters there- 
upon faced the tough job of getting him 
out or digging through frozen ground. 

They tried inserting a hickory withe 
dewn into the hole, but the old fox didn’t 
take hold. Plainly something was wrong, 
for when the hickory was withdrawn the 
hunters found it covered with bloody 
foam. Growls and snarls could be heard 
from the den, and the hunters could just 
catch sight of the fox’s red fur as he 
twisted and turned in his narrow 
quarters. 

One of the older hunters, with more 
nerve than most men, finally reached 
down and took hold of the fox’s hide 
with his left hand. When he had lifted 
it up a little he slipped in his right hand 
and tightly grasped the throat of the 
animal. Then he brought the red chap 
out, held it up—and the hunters saw an 
ugly sight. Old Reynard had been in a 








tremendous battle in the den, and had 
evidently got the worst of it. His lower 
jaw was broken and hung down side- 
ways across his blood-smeared throat. 
The long red tongue was cruelly torn 
and its quiverings added to the ghastly 
effect. 

The fox was immediately put out of 
his misery. Then the hunters went after 
his adversary. It turned out to be a tre- 
mendous male raccoon. The big fellow 
put up a great battle, and since the nar- 
row entrance to the hole made it impos- 
sible to use a gun, it was only after a 
good deal of work that he was finally 
dragged forth. Even then he nearly 
whipped the pack of dogs, and a crowbar 
had to be used to dispatch him. He 
weighed 24°, lb. and was in magnificent 
condition—more than a match for the 
old fox. His gameness, too, in fighting 
the hounds made the hunters almost 
sorry they had to kill him.—James Ald- 
redge, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Ox-Cart Fishing 


"FISHERMAN ona 

Horse” in the Au- 
gust issue made me 
think of something I saw when I was a 
farm boy in northern New England. In 
those days ox teams were no novelty, 
and we had a good one on the farm. We 
also had a hired man who was just about 
the best ox driver and the best fisher- 
man in those parts. Our hay meadow 
edged for some distance a good trout 
river, and the best pool in the river was 
a part of that water. Here was the 
joker; the water reachable by a cast 
from the shore was troutless. The bot- 
tom there was soft and oozy, and the 
trout, big ones among them, lay well out 
in the current and at the edge of it. 
The rapids above it were unwadable, 
and so was the rift below. The river 
was too fast and rocky for a boat to live 
on it, and the big trout in the pool of- 
fered a problem in catching that no one 
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had solved—until old Sam, the hired 
man, did it. 

In haying time the hay was loaded 
onto a heavy hay wagon drawn by Star 
and Bright, the oxen. Sam noticed that 
after a day’s work in the hot haying 
field the oxen dearly loved to wade out 
in the fast-flowing water and cool them- 
selves off. One evening, when the day’s 
work was over, father and we boys were 
stunned to see Sam drive the oxen and 
hay wagon out into the middle of the big 
pool and at its head. We boys were 
about to jeer when father stopped us: 
“Sam never did anything in his life with- 
out a purpose,” he told us. “Be still and 
watch!” 

The floor of the wagon was awash but 
Sam didn’t mind. We saw him pick up a 
long alder pole, swish it through the air, 
and then the stout cotton line went sail- 
ing out. There was a breathless wait of 
several minutes. Then Sam gave a 
mighty heave and a big trout came 
bouncing over the water. Sam killed it, 
strung it on a cord tied to his belt, and 
heaved again. When it became too dark 
to see, the ox team came plodding to 
the barn, carrying Sam and the best 
catch of trout ever seen in the neighbor- 
hood.—William Carpenter, Boston, Mass. 


Curious—Not Cantankerous 


EDITOR ILLIAM FARM- 
Outdoor Life: ER stated,ina 
recent letter, that he 
had been attacked by an aggressive 
water moccasin. Now, I don’t claim to 
be a moccasin expert, but I have studied 
them quite a while and I doubt that 
Farmer actually was attacked. 

The cottonmouth is definitely known 
to be sluggish, so if Farmer had said 
that the snake would not move out of 
his path I would have believed him. 


GUNS MAKE ME 
SO NERVOUS! 





Snakes, like all other living things, are 
curious about what goes on in their 
habitat. Farmer, standing in water, was 
casting; the snake saw his motion and 
swam toward the caster to investigate. 
Farmer then shot it and, of course, it 
started floundering around in the water. 
Recovering from the initial shock of the 
bullet, it started swimming in whatever 
direction it happened to be headed, in 
this case toward the fisherman. Had 
the latter kept his head and not run, the 
snake would have passed him. 

I've encountered seven cottonmouths 
in the last month, but I refuse to back 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


up or run away from them, and then 
they show no aggressiveness at all.— 
Collan Hill, Anna, Ill. 


A Good Feat Anyhow! 


EDITOR EGARDING the 
Outdoor Life: item in “All Over 

the Map,” August issue, 
which described the killing of a 45-lb. 
lynx in Maine by Gerald, Carl, and Ed- 
ward Mithee—“all kids in grammar 
school’—permit me to say that these 
men are my cousins. One is a grand- 
father and the two others are more than 
40. My mother sent me a picture of the 
lynx at the time and later my sister 
sent me a clipping from a Maine news- 
paper, in which the “boys” were said to 
be of grammar-school age. 

That was amusing—but now! I can’t 
afford to wonder about facts in OuTpoor 
Lire. Of course, this correction rather 
spoils the story, but think of your read- 
ers in Fairfield, Waterville, etc. My 
word, they’ll lose their faith in you; es- 
pecially if they didn’t see the error first 


JUST A COUPLE 

OF YOUNG FELLERS 
WORKING THEIR 
WAY THROUGH Ss 
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printed in their own state.—Thelma S. 


Bowman, Spokane, Wash. 


®Our apologies to all three gentlemen 
for sending them back to their boyhood! 
The information on which we based the 
item was contained in a release of the 
Maine Development Commission.—ED. 


Don‘t Be Like That! 


EDITOR O BE a good fisher- 
Outdoor Life: man it is necessary 

to know what not to 
do, as well as what to do. And since 
there are several classic examples in my 
home town of men who do their angling 
the wrong way, I’m going to put them 
up as scarecrows. 

First, there’s the gadabout. Like the 
cow that’s forever going over hills to 
find greener grass, the gadabout is never 
satisfied with the place he’s fishing. In 
fact, before he’s settled in one spot he’s 
on his way to another. There’s a fellow 
here whom we'll call “Zero” Smith—be- 
cause he never catches anything—who is 
a perfect example of the gadabout. 

Next, there’s the sneaky type—the 
man who never gives the fish an even 
chance. He sneaks about on the bank 
from tree to tree like a snake in the 
grass, which he is, and before the inno- 
cent fish knows what is happening he is 
caught. I once went on a two-week fish- 
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ing trip with “Sneaky” Harris and I 
didn’t even know he was with me. Should 
this country ever need a fifth column I'll 
nominate Sneaky. 

Our third type is the heavy equip- 
ment angler. This fisherman usually 
has about five hundred dollars’ worth of 
every kind of fishing tackle known to 
man—and some not known. A prominent 
example of that type is the judge. It’s 
amusing to watch the judge proceeding 
up a river, followed by boatloads of 
equipment. The judge is a great believer 
in fly-fishing, although he sometimes gets 
tangled up in his line. Once he got hung 
up in a tree and passers-by, thinking he 
was a large spider, hurried on their way. 
I happened to be passing and although I 
had a large creel and was in a hurry to 
get home, I rescued the judge. I don’t 
think his wife likes me any more.— 
Buddy Williams, Yemassee, S.C. 


He Didn‘t Know, Etc. 


EDITOR OUIS LUNDEAN’S 
Outdoor Life: quotation of a cen- 

tury-old poem of pre- 
caution when handling guns in a recent 
issue reminds me of a picture that hung 
behind the ammunition counter in our 
little country hardware store 40 years 
ago. The picture was that of a grave, 
and when we youngsters would step up 
to buy black powder, shot, and caps for 
our muzzle-loaders we'd be faced by the 
epitaph on the headstone: 


Here lies the man whose course is run 
He blew into an empty gun. 

No sooner in the gun he blew 
Than up the Golden Stairs he flew, 

To meet the girl on Heaven’s Green 
Who lit the fire with kerosene. 


I bet they had a lot to talk over.—Don 
Henry, Kingston, N.Y. 


For Shame, Capt. Askins! 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OO many years 

we've listened to 
slams and slurs about 
Washington, Grant, Lee, Lincoln, and 
others. Now Chas. Askins Jr., in his 
article, “Wild West Gunmen Were Not 
So Hot!” starts wrecking idols of our 
young fry. Men who were MEN. Why? 
Doesn't he know they grew from child- 
hood with firearms? That it was second 
nature and instinct combined that made 
them so good? That it was a matter of 
hitting the mark or dying, and their 
consciousness didn’t absorb the “dying”? 
Why must anyone, to inflate his own ego, 
tear down the ideals, idols of a nation. 
The grand men of early America were 
great, wonderful. If they hadn’t been, 
our raw young country would never 
have reached the height it did. Our 
great scouts, frontier heroes did—be- 
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cause they had to.—Nell Petersen, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Limits Too High? 


EDITOR AYBE I’m dyspep- 
Outdoor Life: tic. Maybe the 

strain of living nowa- 
lays in a world of turmoil is telling on 
me. Maybe I just haven’t lived right. 
But it seems to me that emphasis among 
fishermen, most outdoor writers, and all 
camp and resort owners is on the limit 
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catch. If you get the limit you’re a good 
fisherman; if you don’t you’re just a 
dub. Some state conservation commis- 
sions also give youngsters the wrong 
slant by stocking park waters with good- 
size trout, confine the fishing to kids, 
and then offer prizes for the biggest fish 
and the largest creel. This is supposed 
to teach sportsmanship, and it makes 
great newspaper ballyhoo. It also turns 
my stomach. 

My belief is that you can’t trust 98 out 
of 100 fishermen to stop fishing when 
they’ve got their limits, if the fish are 
biting, no matter if they have to ring 
half the doorbells in town to give away 
their surplus fish. The true sportsman, 
the man who stops fishing when he has 
enough for his family, even though he 
hasn’t got his limit, is a mighty rare 
bird. Creel limits everywhere are too 
darned big; anglers are all the time play- 
ing against par, just as golfers are. 

Lower bag limits—better fishing—more 
sportsmanship!—Vance Begley, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Anglers’ Little Helpers 


EDITOR AST summer I took 
Outdoor Life: a few days off and 

went fishing in the 
Grays River here in Washington. Sec- 
ond day out, I was working up the north 
fork toward some excellent fishing spots. 
One particular spot ahead had every- 
thing that an angler could wish for, in- 
cluding swift water that ran into a beau- 
tiful pool just made for casting. But 
there was one drawback—a large clump 
of willows made good casting almost 
impossible. 

Well, I worked up the stream toward 
that spot, wishing that the clump of 
willows had grown somewhere else. Then 
I came around a bend—and discovered 
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that the willows had vanished. What a 
break! Naturally, I wondered who had 
gone to all the trouble of taking down 
the trees, but when I got closer I saw 
the answer. A colony of beavers had cut 
down the willows and removed them. 

What sport I had fishing that pool, 
really fishing it for the first time.—Ed 
Rice, Grays River, Wash. 


“Best Shot | Ever Saw” 


EDITOR "THE best shot I 
Outdoor Life: ever saw” is a sub- 

ject for letters that 
would interest all sportsmen, I think. I 
notice that whenever a long shot is re- 
ported in any hunting article, there are 
some persons, who claim to know a lot, 
who write you and jeer at the author’s 
claims. But even so I’m going to stick 
my neck out. 

A friend and I went out woodchuck 
hunting. He was the rifleman, I was the 
observer, as I had no special permit to 
kill predators. He carried a Lovell 
equipped with Lyman ’scope sight and 
using handloaded cartridges. We spotted 
a chuck on a hillside across a valley 
from the hill we were on, so far away 
that we could barely make it out. I 
asked him to try a shot at the chuck. 

His rifle was sighted in at 200 yd. He 
lay prone, picked up the chuck in the 
*scope, got the cross hairs on it, then 
raised the rifle so the chuck was below 
the junction of the hairs. The first shot 


must have just cleared the chuck, for we 
saw the dust rise in the hill just above 
its head, and the chuck leaped for its 
hole. We waited, thinking the creature’s 
scare would soon be over. When the 
chuck again appeared, sitting up in his 
hole, about five minutes later, my friend 
lowered his aim a trifle and fired. The 
chuck collapsed. 

We paced the distance. It was 427 
paces—practically 427 yd. The bullet 
was directly through the head.—P. V. 
Benson, Trenton, N. J. 


An Older Rebel 


OY—what memories 

came back when I 
read “Rebel Hits the 
Trail” in a recent OutTpoor Lire! Mem- 
ories of not so long ago, when I was a 
“rebel” too. Dad says I was born with a 
silver spoon in my mouth—a weedless 
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model with a shiner-minnow blade. Now 
in college I’m still accused of being half 
fish. 

At four I caught rainbows from a little 
lake on my grandfather’s ranch. After 
two years as a cradle fisherman, I 
caught the fish of a boy’s dreams—an 
18-in. rainbow taken on a fly rod. Today, 
trout weighing 4 or 5 lb. don’t thrill as 
that one did. 

At seven I shoved off for my first deep- 
sea fishing trip. I caught barracuda 
longer than I was tall—one was a 12%- 
pounder. At 12 the only kind of fishing I 
hadn’t tried was for swordfish. Yes, sir— 
take a boy fishing today and train a 
sportsman for tomorrow! — Robert LE. 
Lancaster, Alhambra, Calif. 


The Real Issue 


fo ajeren reading the 
article, “Can We 
Save Our Trout Fish- 
ing?” by Allen Parsons, I’m convinced 
that both J. Charles Davis 2d and I are 
shooting wide of the mark in our discus- 
sion of the California no-size-limit on 
trout. 

The real solution to the problem of 
obtaining good fishing is indicated in 
Parsons’s article, and he gives tests, 
facts, and figures. I am grateful for 
having had a chance to read it, and 
recommend it to all anglers. I also sug- 
gest that, having read it, each angler 
take time to send it along to his repre- 
sentative in the state legislature, with a 
letter advocating it as a basis for sound 
conservation legislation.— Frank M. 
Wood, M.D., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDITOR 
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Sunday Hunting 


HIO, among other 
states, has a stat- 
ute forbidding hunt- 
ing on Sunday, which works hardship 
on a good many of us hunters who work 
six days a week. To get in any shooting 
we either have to break the law or take 
a day off from the job. 

The hunters in those states which per- 
mit Sunday hunting seem just as moral 
and upright as any members of their 
communities. Maybe the fact that they 
can get out in the woods and relax once 
in a while, and forget the worries of 
everyday life, makes them good citizens. 
—Willard Wagner, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Arthur Woody, forest ranger, has 
seen a great change in the atti- 
tude of men to wood and wildlife 
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A Northerner, the ruffed grouse thrives in Southern mountains 


RTHUR WOODY, who is the 
ranger of the Blue Ridge Rang- 
er District of the Chattahoo- 
chee National Forest, used to 

know the man who killed the last deer 
in the mountains of north Georgia. 
Someone told him that he shouldn't 
have done it. ‘“Mortalgod,”’ he said, 
“there jest weren't no sense in leavin’ 
that pore ol’ buck lonesome in this-hyer 
big country!” 

It was thirty-five or maybe forty 
years ago that the man Woody used 
to know shot that last surviving deer. 
The wild and rugged and very beauti- 
ful watershed on which rise the head- 
waters of seven big rivers had been 
a great game country, but now the 
game was gone. The white-tails and 
the black bears and the strutting tur- 
key gobblers were gone from the wind- 
swept ridges and the sheltering coves 
and from that deep and quiet valley 
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By ARTHUR GRAHAME 


they call the Yahoola—in which, the 
old-timers tell you, late on moonlit 
nights you still can hear the tinkle of 
the pack-pony bells of the old Indian 
trader for whom it was named. The 
fat and sassy native brook trout were 
gone from the white-water streams 
which swirl and brawl down the steep 
slopes of twin Blood and Slaughter 
Mountains—streams which, an _ old 
Cherokee chief told Woody's father, 
really ran red on that day of savage 
battle when the Cherokees and the 
Creeks fought it out to the death for 
those rich hunting grounds. Gone with 
the Cherokees who won and the Creeks 
who lost. Gone with the hard-handed 
miners and the hard-eyed gamblers 
who took seventeen million dollars 


worth of yellow gold out of those high 
north Georgia hills before they heard 
the news of the big strike at Sutter's 
Mill in '49 and pulled stakes to head for 


the new Eldorado in far-away Cali- 
fornia. . 
N the Chattahoochee country back 


around 1900, they tell me, the best a 
fellow with a gun could hope to do for 
himself in the course of a long day of 
tramping the hills was knock over a 
few cottontails or squirrels, or maybe 
a brace of quail or dove—although 
after dark, if his luck was in, his hound 
dogs might get him a right good meal 
by treeing a ’possum. But even the 
small game and the fur bearers were 
so far along the road out that hunting 
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SOUTHERNERS, FOR’ INSTANCE, 








was pretty much a waste of effort 
and effort is one of the things which 
which the Southern mountaineer de- 
spises to waste. 

One of the reasons why the game was 
gone, or almost gone, was that it had 
been overhunted for the better part of 
seventy-five years. Another reason was 
fire. The game country still was there, 
but it wasn’t the same country it had 
been. Heavy lumbering had changed 
a good deal of it, but the destructive 
red devil that the white man so often 
takes into the woods with him had 
spoiled nearly all of it. 


ACK in the early years of the cen- 
tury, Woody says, forest fires in those 
north Georgia mountains were “really 
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FIRE AND THE GAME HOG HAVE ALWAYS 
BEEN THE GREATEST ENEMIES OF OUR 
WE KNOW THAT NOW-—BUT 
IT THE HARD WAY. 
SAW 
THEIR BIG GAME VANISH A GENERATION 
OR SO AGO. BUT HERE’S THE ABSORB- 
ING STORY OF HOW THEY BROUGHT IT 
BACK, OF THE UNREMITTING STRUGGLE 
OF MEN WHO KNEW IT COULD BE DONE 
—AND HOW TO DO IT. THEIR SUCCESS 
WILL BE AN INSPIRATION TO EVERY SEC- 
TION WHERE GAME HAS DECLINED, AND A 
CHALLENGE TO SPORTSMEN EVERYWHERE 


somethin’.” During some 
especially bad seasons 
half of the 1,500,000 acres 

something more than a 
third of them government 
owned—now within the 
administrative boundaries 
of the Chattahoochee Na- 
tional Forest, were burned 


over. Often the same 
stretch of country was 
burned year after year, 


until nothing green could 

grow on it, and no animal 

could live on it. 

Tragic experience in 
every heavily wooded sec- 
tion of the United States 
has taught the same un- 
escapable lesson: You can 
have big forest fires or you 
can have game, but you 
can’t have both! 

But now the game on the 
Chattahoochee is coming 
back—is back. The most 

recent big-game count reports 1,500 
deer, 1,100 wild turkeys, and a few 
black bears. It is estimated that the 
small-game population includes 60,000 
quail, 9,500 ruffed grouse, 77,000 gray 
squirrels, and 75,000 rabbits. Trout 
fishing also is back. The many streams 
are kept well stocked with brooks and 
rainbows, and successful efforts are be- 
ing made to conserve and increase the 
almost extinct tribe of native trout 

“do what nature intended to do,” Woody 

likes to say, ‘“‘and you won't go wrong.” 

OUTDOOR LIFE is keenly interested in 
the 160 national forests located in forty 
states because right now they offer the 
sportsman of moderate means much of 
the best hunting and fresh-water fish- 
ing that he can hope to enjoy, and be- 
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cause it is convinced that, with the in- 
terest and active support of sportsmen, 
they can be made to provide greater— 
much greater—opportunities for the en- 
joyment of those traditional American 
sports. 

I'm back from a scouting expedition 
that took me through five Southeastern 
states and into seven national forests— 
five of them in the southern Appala- 
chians and two on the coastal plain. I 
saw the same thing and heard the same 
story everywhere—game, big and small, 
which had vanished or which had been 
dangerously near the vanishing point, 
is back again, or at the least, well on 
its way back. 


T THE Department of Agriculture in 
A Washington, I talked with Dr. H. L. 
Shantz, chief of the Forest Service’s 
division of wildlife management, a man 
who has studied game and game en- 
vironments all the way from Alaska 
to Africa. I told him what I had seen 
and heard on my trip. “That's all true,” 
he said. “And you can add this to it: 
Before many years have passed the na- 
tional forests in the states you visited 
will be raising a larger crop of game, 
acre for acre, than any other land in 
the United States on which the average 
sportsman can afford to hunt.” 

Of course, there is a definite reason 
for this present satisfactory condition 
and for the bright hopes for the future. 
Two definite reasons, in fact. 

First of these reasons is the remark- 
able decrease in the number of forest 
fires and ruined acreage which has been 
achieved—by toil, sweat, and cussing— 
by the Forest Service since it took over 
the land now under its control. 

The fire hazard remains high in the 
Southern woods—it always will be high. 


Fires still rage, but damage to na- 
tional forests is surprisingly small 








CCC boys carved 
this totem pole to 
honor Woody, who, in 
the inset, tries a hand 
at an unfamiliar art 
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The Southern region, with a third of 
all the forest land in the country, has 
close to three quarters of all the forest 
fires, and they burn more than nine 
tenths of all the acreage thus con- 
sumed. It has three quarters of all the 
unprotected forest land in the country, 
more than 96 percent of the fires on 
unprotected land, and 98 percent of the 
unprotected acreage burned. But—and 
here’s the important point—while close 
to a quarter of all the unprotected 
woodland in the South is burned over 
every year, only one half of 1 percent 
of the land in national forests in the 
South is burned in the same period. 

In Georgia, the Carolinas, and Flori- 
da, among the top game states of the 
nation, the red demon is especially 
dangerous. With about 13 percent of 
the forest land in the country, these 
four states have about a third of the 
.orest fires and close to half the burned 
acreage; with 30 percent of the unpro- 
tected forest land in the country they 
have over 40 percent of forest fires on 
unprotected land, and half the acreage 
burned. But—for the five-year period 
1935-39—the 314 million acres of wood- 
land in national forests in these four 
states had only six tenths of 1 percent 
of the fires in the states, and only one 
twentieth of 1 percent of the acreage 
burned! In those years an average of 
one half of 1 per cent of the national- 
forest acreage was burned, less than 2 
percent of the federal, state, or private- 
ly protected acreage, but more than 23 
percent of the unprotected acreage! 


national forests in the South be- 
cause fire is being kept under control. 
But the wholesale burning of unpro- 
tected land still is damaging to game 
because most of the game still lives 
outside the national forests. 

Deer provide a convenient measuring 
stick. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
reports a total of about 146,000 white- 
tails in Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Florida. Nineteen thousand of them 
are in the national forests—about 13 
percent. Southern forest blazes often 
are grass fires, which, except when 
they occur at fawn-dropping time 
aren’t nearly so dangerous to deer as 
are the ravaging crown fires common 
in other regions. But they do reduce 
the game-carrying capacity of the land 
by burning the browse, and they kill 
a lot of small game and game birds. 

The educational and law-enforcement 
work of the federal and state forestry 
services (together with a rapidly grow- 
ing realization of the money-crop value 
of woodlands which has come with the 
development of the wood-pulp industry 
in the South) has made even the moun- 
tain people fire conscious, and fire-pro- 
tection measures become less unpopular 
each year. But protection against 
forest fires costs money, and Uncle 
Sam never has made good his Clarke- 
McNary Act promise to match a dollar 
for every dollar spent in protection by 
the states and by private owners of 
Last year less than a 

third of the $951,000 spent for fire pro- 
tection in the Carolinas, Georgia, and 

Florida came out of the federal treas- 
. ury—and those states fared better than 
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average. The estimated cost of ade- 
quately protecting all the state and 
privately owned woodland in the United 
States runs between 18 and 20 million 
dollars a year, but the federal appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year is 
only $2,200,000. The Joint Congress- 
ional Commission on Forestry has 
recommended that the authorization 
for this purpose be increased from 9 to 
10 millions a year, and that appropria- 
tions be stepped up by 2!5 millions a 
year until the full authorization is 
reached—tthis additional aid in fighting 
the fire devil to be contingent on the 
states adopting regulations assuring 
efficient forest management. Every 
sportsman should give this plan his 
support—its carrying out will result in 
fewer forest fires and in more game. 

Almost as efficacious in increasing 
the game on the national forests of the 
South as the preservation of game en- 
vironments by controlling forest fires 
has been the development of twenty- 
seven wildlife management areas total- 
ing some 14 million acres—more than 
a ninth of all the national-forest land 
in the region. These management areas 
are both game preserves and public 
hunting grounds—preserves for the 
raising of game crops and hunting 
grounds for the harvesting of them. 
They are managed codperatively by the 
U.S. Forest Service and state game 
commissions. In all other national- 
forest land—except for comparatively 
small areas set aside as national or 
state game sanctuaries, in which all 
hunting is forbidden—state fishing and 
hunting laws prevail, and only a state 
license is necessary. In the game-man- 
agement areas, special regulations are 
in force and usually the open season 
is much shorter than the state season. 
Special permits, issued at moderate 
cost in numbers sufficiently limited to 
avert the possibility of depleting the 
breeding stock, are required. There 
still is plenty of good privately owned 
fishing and hunting country left in the 
Southeastern states, but it is slowly 
but surely being bought up by wealthy 
sportsmen or expensive clubs, and the 
“No Fishing or Hunting” signs blos- 
som more profusely each season. Even 
now the game-management areas in 
the national forests are the best bets 
for most sportsmen, as they are the 
biggest hope for the future. 


NE of the most encouraging things 
about these game-management 
areas is the short time it takes to pro- 
duce huntable game in them. The 41,- 
000-acre Blue Ridge Management Area, 
in Arthur Woody’s Blue Ridge Ranger 
District of the Chattahoochee National 
Forest in northern Georgia, wasn’t 
started until 1935. There were then no 
deer in that part of the country. A few 
of the red-sided Pisgah white-tails were 
brought over from North Carolina, a 
few others brought from the South 
Carolina low country, a few from south 
Georgia, and a pair of big Coast deer 
from Washington—a total of about 
forty. Now there is a herd of 1,500. 
Last fall the first hunt was held. 
Permits were issued to fifty archers. 
Woody, who has used a rifle ever since 
he has been old enough to hold one, 
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tried a few shots with a bow and made 
so poor a job of it that he swore he’d 
eat, raw and without salt, the nose of 
any buck that an archer killed. He 
didn’t have to eat any deer noses. When 
the archers’ time was up permits were 
issued to 150 riflemen, who bagged 
twenty-two nice bucks. 

There probably will be another deer 
hunt this fall, and wild turkeys are 
increasing so satisfactorily that it is 
almost certain that their hunting will 
be permitted within a year or two. 
Squirrel and rabbit are plentiful. The 
Chattahoochee isn’t typical quail coun- 
try, but it is estimated that there are 
60,000 bobwhites in the forest. Fishing 

a permit costs a dollar a day, in addi- 
tion to a state license—is excellent in 
many streams stocked with legal-length 
brook and rainbow trout. 


NE of the chief attractions of this 

area is Ranger Woody himself. 
Born and raised almost within sight of 
his ranger station, he knows the moun- 
tain people better than any outlander 
can ever know them. Unlike most of the 
rangers of today he didn’t learn his 
forestry in college, but he’s one of the 
most competent men in the Service. A 
few years ago the American Forestry 
Association awarded him a medal for 
his remarkably successful work in fire 
prevention. The presentation was made 
at a big dinner in Washington. Entirely 
unabashed, Woody made a speech that 
had the gentlemen in white shirt fronts 
standing on their chairs. Woody’s Blue 
Ridge Area is only a couple of hours 
drive from Atlanta, by way of Dah- 
lonega. 

Some fifty miles northwest of the 
Chattahoochee, in the Unicoi Moun- 
tains of eastern Tennessee, is the 85,000- 
acre Tellico Wildlife Management Area 
of the Cherokee National Forest. Here, 
in early November, the man who likes 
his sport liberally salted with thrills 
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Trout-rearing pools in the Blue Ridge Game 
Management Area, Chattahoochee forest 


and hard work can enjoy, at surpris- 
ingly low cost, three days of bear hunt- 
ing in the Jeffery’s Hell district near 
the North Carolina line, about as rough 
country as you'll find anywhere east of 
the Rockies, and wild-boar hunting in 
the Bald River country, which is almost 
as rugged. There are about 150 black 
bears and 300 wild boars in the area, 
and if you are fairly good with a rifle 
you stand a fifty-fifty chance of bring- 
ing home a “Rooshian’s’” head as a 
trophy. The Tellico white-tail herd 
now numbers about 600, and it is prob- 
able that deer hunts will be started 
within the coming few years. Fishing 
is top flight—the Tellico River, Double 
Camp Creek, Bald River, and both 
forks of Citico Creek are grand streams 
to fish, and they are so well stocked 
with legal-length brook and rainbow 
trout that last year the avcrage creel 










Was seven a day. There is an inex- 
pensive and satisfactory hotel in Telli- 
co Plains, just outside the forest. The 
area is an easy two-hour drive from 
Knoxville. 

Also in the Cherokee National Forest 
is the 20,000-acre Ocoee Wildlife Man- 
agement Area. There now are about 
600 deer in it, and it is probable that 
a hunt will be held this fall. Fishing 
here isn’t worth while. 

In the Pisgah National Forest in 
North Carolina there are three game- 
management areas—northeast of Ashe- 
ville the Boone—a 50,000-acre wilder- 
ness—and the Mt. Mitchell, 25,000 acres 
of rugged country in the shadow of 
the 6,700-foot peak from which it takes 
its name; southwest of Asheville the 
381,000-acre Sherwood Area in the 
spruce-and-balsam country of the Ten- 
nessee Lodge. (Continued on page 67) 
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This deer-butchering prowler was shot with a Winchester .270 from that ridge in the background 


NE thing's certain: if hate could 
kill an animal, there wouldn't 
be a coyote left in North 
America. Cattlemen hate coy- 

otes because they prey on young calves. 
Sheepmen hate them because mutton is 
one of their favored dishes, and making 
quickggexciting raids on herds of sheep 
their savorite sport. Farmers hate them 
because they are among the world’s 
most expert chicken-roost raiders. 
Sportsmen hate them because they are 
the present No. 1 menace to big game 
and-to large game birds like the sage 
grouse and thedurkey. 

But the coyote can well paraphrase 
that old saying, ‘Sticks and stones may 
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break my bones, but names will never 
hurt me.” He'd make it: “Traps and 
bullets may bump me off but hate alone 
doesn't even interfere with my diges- 
tion.” 

So it is. If the sportsmen of America 
spent less time sitting in game-associa- 
tion meetings denouncing the black 
deeds of Don Coyote and more time in 
coyote country putting bullets behind 
coyote shoulders, there would be fewer 
depredations to talk about. In addition, 
these same sportsmen (many of whom 
confine their hunting entirely to the 
game seasons) would find coyote hunt- 
ing a pretty good game itself. Coyotes 
can't be eaten, so they are by no means 





If you sportsmen did less 
talking about predators 
and more shooting, we'd 


soon be rid of a nuisance 
maintains JACK O'CONNOR 


COYOTES 
EED KILLING 














“game,” but hunting them is real sport 

difficult, exacting, calling for quick 
thinking and accurate shooting. Fur- 
thermore, the man who kills one knows 
he has rid the country of a dangerous 
and persistent enemy of all game. 

The coyote is the only predatory ani- 
mal in the United States that has in- 
creased its numbers and its range since 
the coming of the white man. He'll eat 
anything from grasshoppers to a big 
buck deer, digest it, and thrive on it 
He’s a little fellow, seldom weighing 
more than thirty-five pounds, yet he'll 
often tackle and kill alone an animal 
weighing six or eight times as much 
He’s hard to trap, difficult to see. He's 
so sly, so furtive, so downright smart 
that he can—and commonly does—live 
and raise his young in residential sul 
urbs of large cities. 


F YOU’RE in Texas call him ‘“ki-oat, 
| with the accent on the ki. If you want 
to use proper Spanish call him a “coy 
oat-tay,’’ with the accent heavily on the 
second syllable. If you want to compr« 
mise, as most Westerners do, call him a 
“kiotay.” Or, if you’re in Kansas 0! 
Nebraska, maybe you can call him 
prairie wolf. 

Call him anything you wish—and hs 
is often called some very bad names 
he is a superlatively intelligent little 
critter. Originally an inhabitant of the 
plains and deserts, and an eater of r 
dents, he has invaded the mountains 
pushed into the wooded East, and ha 
spread clear to the Arctic circle. Once 
jack rabbits were big game to coyotes 
but now they have learned to kill deer 
antelope, and even bighorn sheep, an 
in the snow they will tackle the larges 
animals when the latter have been mad 
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helpless by the drifts. They’ll eat water- 
melons, green corn; they’ll raid chicken 
houses, and they simply dote on domes- 
tic sheep and newborn calves. Some- 
times they become vegetarians for a 
time and eat little but berries. 

I have seen coyotes forty miles from 
open water on the Sonora coast of 
Mexico, in country as wild and desolate 
as any to be found in America. I have 
seen them above timber line in high 
mountains—and I have seen them many 
times right in the suburbs of big South- 
western cities. 


ON COYOTE has his defenders. 

Many believe that the little wolves 
kill the aged and diseased members of 
big-game herds and hence save the ani- 
mals from the spread of contagious dis- 
eases. To some extent that may be true. 
However, coyotes allowed to increase 
unchecked will make very serious dents 
in big-game numbers and practically 
exterminate such game birds as wild 
turkey. 

Within one week, just before this was 
written, I received reports from three 
different areas of coyotes being seen 
killing full-grown deer. One, a big buck 
mule deer, ran into the midst of a herd 
of cattle in an attempt to get protec- 
tion, and the bawling of the cattle at- 
tracted a game warden. Though still on 
its feet the buck was far gone; the coy- 
otes had torn fifteen pounds of flesh 
from its hams, the warden estimated. 
Even the fierce little javelina of the 
Southwestern and Mexican deserts is 
easily killed by a pair of coyotes work- 
ing as a team, and a recent survey 
showed that a high proportion of all 
coyote droppings in javelina country 
contained the hair of the little pigs. 
Coyotes get the young of antelope in 
the fawning season, and kill the mature 
adults when they are weakened by hun- 
ger and handicapped by deep snow. 

The most serious thing about the situ- 
ation is that the animals are increasing. 
The depression caused bounty offers to 
be withdrawn, state-paid trappers to be 
taken from the field, and private trap- 
pers to quit work because of the low 
price paid for hides. 

Coyotes aren’t easy to hunt. They are 
so difficult, in fact, that many riflemen 
despair of going after them successful- 
ly. If the hunter insists on sleeping late, 
then wandering with his rifle through 
coyote country in broad daylight, he'll 
see the animals only by accident. But if 
he goes about the task of hunting them 
correctly, he'll see them and if he can 
shoot he will kill them. 


hunter to remember is that the an- 
imals are nocturnal, and that the best 
time to see them is from dawn to short- 
ly after sunup. That’s three fourths of 
the secret of success, and the man get- 
ting up and out early enough will prac- 
tically always get shots. Some of the 
animals willstill be hunting in those early 
morning hours and others will be head- 
ed back for the places they plan to lie up. 
If game laws and the terrain allow it 
and many parts of the West do—it is 

a good idea to leave the roads and cruise 
slowly about in a car, watching, with 
one man ready to shoot on short notice. 


pe one fact for the coyote 
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If the country is too rough or too heavi- 
ly timbered for a car, successful hunt- 
ing can be done on foot. At any rate, 
the sportsman who is abroad for what- 
ever reason at dawn and dusk should 
carry a rifle. In the course of a year he 
should get a good many coyotes. 

Open plains and mountain-park coun- 
try afford the very cream of coyote 
shooting, as the animals cannot duck 
out of sight in the brush as they can in 
some localities. Some years ago, a 
friend and I found an open park section 
literally overrun with coyotes and filled 
with coyote kills of wintering deer 
and antelope. We really got some 
shooting, and we shot at everything 
up to 400 yards. The great majority 
of our kills were made at less than 
200 yards, but we did kill some way 
out yonder, and by watching where 
our bullets hit, and correcting there- 
by, we often tumbled them at sur- 
prising distances. I remember one 
happy accident, when my com- 
panion killed, with his first shot, a 
big dark male that stood facing us 
at 475 paces. Another time, with a 
great expenditure of ammunition, 
we shot both front legs off a run- 
ning coyote at more than 400 yards. 
Lucky shots, those, but if a fairly 
good rifleman keeps pouring them 
in, correcting from the spurts of 
dust, he can always come close and 
often he will connect. 


bp man with a taste for wood- 
craft can do effective hunting if 
he will find out the habits of par- 
ticular coyotes and lie in wait for 
them. In a land of little water, he 
can find where they drink, and thus 


get shots. Very often, I have found, 
they drink after the night’s hunting, 
just before denning up. One rancher I 
know killed eleven coyotes in one sum- 
mer by getting to a water hole before 
dawn and lying in wait. 

Coyotes prefer to kill their meat 
fresh, since much poisoning has made 
them fear dead cattle. Yet now and 
then they will have a regular banquet 
around a drought-killed steer, and the 
man finding out about it can get first- 
class shooting. One enthusiastic woman 
hunter using a (Continued on page 65) 
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of identifying all protected species 


P=" VERY duck hunter knows, or should know, that certain 
species of our waterfowl are protected by the federal gov- 
ernment the year around, and that killing one makes the 
Lae nunter liable to a severe penalty. A man has to be careful 
because tlfere are species having a legal limit which is less than 
that of other fowl with which they may be confused. 














































’ \ casnmennes That’s the dilemma: you may pass up easy shots at birds which 
¥ are desirable and lawful kill, or you may bring down a protected 
| bird and run afoul of the law. Everything considered, it will pay 
a hunter to familiarize himself with the varieties of ducks with the 
same care he gives the federal laws governing the open seasons 
and bag limits. All limits mentioned in this article are based on 
MALE the Migratory Game Bird Regulations for 1941, which are pub- 
RUDDY DUCK lished in full on page 60 of this issue. 


Up to this year the wood duck has been protected, but now—to 
prevent waste of an accidentally killed bird—a limit of one bird 
a day is permitted in fifteen states. The redhead and the bufflehead 
enjoy limited protection; three a day is the limit. Last year, the 
ruddy duck and the canvasback were in the same class; the new 
laws place them in the ten-a-day category. But even so, it is well 
for hunters to be able to recognize them, for there’s no telling 
when they may be restored to the restricted lists. 

As to geese, the Ross’s goose is completely protected; the snow 
goose may not be shot in Idaho; and the brant and snow goose are 
protected in Florida and Atlantic-coast states north of it. The few 
swans we have left enjoy complete protection. 
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WOOD DUCK 


Flight identification: Has a faltering flight; often squeals or 
whistles as it flies; springs directly into the air on taking flight 
and may move its head about as it flies. Shows white or whitish 
belly in both sexes; is smaller than the black duck and mallard 
which are often found on the same feeding grounds; the white 
belly helps to distinguish it from the black duck with which it 
might carelessly be confused. 

Color markings: Both male and female are crested; males have 
conspicuous white lines running from front of head to the back, 
which make identification certain; white throat patch is also con- 
spicuous. Wings of both sexes have white border stripes at the 
rear, running outward nearly half the length of the wing. Female 

has white patch around the eye, is dark brown above, lighter on 

the sides, and white beneath. Male is brilliantly iridescent on the 
P back. The wood duck characteristically holds its bill at a down- 
ward angle, has a short neck, and a medium long tail. Size: Length, 
17 to 20'. inches; spread, 28 to 29 inches. 

The wood duck is a surface-feeding duck which bobs and tips up 
for its food, and is principally a fresh-water species, found on 
wooded ponds and streams. Its range is more nearly confined to 
the United States than any other of our ducks. The cutting down 
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By GEORGE GERRISH 


ECORATIONS By 
FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 


of the hollow trees in which it likes to nest, the brilliant 
colors of the male, and the fact that it often is found close 
to the habitations of man, may have been important factors 
in its great decline in numbers. This duck’s winter range is 
principally in the United States from about latitude 37 
degrees southward. Therefore, in the hunting season, duck 
shooters in a wide territory are likely to find these little 
ducks within range. Protected in thirty-three states! 


CANVASBACK 


Flight identification: When taking flight these ducks 
beat along the surface, leaving a noticeable wake, before 
they clear the water. This is one of our largest and fastest- 
flying ducks. In flight the long bill and long neck give an 
impression of unusual length ahead of the wings. A flock 
on the wing may be strung out in a line or in a V. The 
long and sloping forehead and long, wedge-shaped bill are 
distinctive, and give the bird a “low-brow” appearance. 
These differentiate it from the redhead, which has similar 
head coloration, and the female golden-eye, with which it 
might be confused. Another characteristic of its flight is 
the conspicuous white on the male’s body and at the base 
of the wings, a feature which gave the bird its name. 

Color markings: Adult male, reddish-brown head and 
neck, black breast, whitish back, whitish base of wings. 
Female duller colored, a gray-brown, with head and neck 
faintly red-brown. Size: Length, 20 to 24 inches; spread, 
34 to 36 inches. Wings appear to be set far back on body. 

The canvasback is a diving duck, 
found on interior waters as well as in 
the sea and in bays. It is a fine swim- 
mer and diver, with big feet and wide 
webs. Its winter range is from British 
Columbia to Chesapeake Bay and south 
to Mexico—a rather rare visitor to 
states north of Chesapeake Bay. The 
bird comes from its breeding grounds 
on the northern plains of central Can- M 
ada, flies southeasterly along the Great 
Lakes, crosses Pennsylvania over the 
mountains, and reaches the Atlantic 
coast around Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays. It may be looked for during the 
open season from northwestern Mon- 
tana, northeastern Arkansas, southern 
Illinois, and Chesapeake Bay south to 
Florida, the Gulf coast of Louisiana, 
and Texas. 


REDHEAD 

Flight identification: When taking 
flight beats along the top of the water 
for a distance before clearing surface; 
generally flies low over the water; when 
flying looks darker and shorter than 
the canvasback. The high forehead of 
the redhead, going up almost vertically 
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from the base of the bill, is a distinctive difference between 
the two. Color markings, in addition to the red-brown head, 
that can be perceived when the bird is in flight are the black 
lower neck and the gray back. The redhead might be mis- 
taken for a female golden-eye, but the latter has a whitish 
ring on the neck just below the head. It also might be mis- 
taken for a female ring-necked duck, but that duck is 
smaller, and the ringneck is the only duck with a gray band 
on the rear of the wing which extends from the body to 
the tip. 

Color markings: Male has red-brown head and is mostly 
gray, with black longitudinal mark on tail, and black neck 
and breast; female has head and upper neck of dull brown 
with reddish tint. Upper parts of breast and sides brownish, 
with rest of lower parts white. Size: Length, 17 to 23 inches; 
spread, 30 to 33 inches. 

Though many redheads are found on interior waters, this 
is one of the bay ducks, frequenting salt water, but pre- 
ferring to feed in fresh water. It is a diving duck, and rafts 
on the water. The ease with which it is killed is one of the 
factors which, combined with drought on its breeding 
grounds, has been responsible for its decline in numbers. As 
the color of its head resembles that of the canvasback, the 
high reputation c* the latter as a table bird, together with 
the delicacy of fiesh of the redhead itself, has made it a 
hard-hunted bird. It winters from British Columbia to 
Chesapeake Bay, and south to Mexico, which gives it a wide 
range and brings it within the shooting areas of many 
sportsmen. Remember—only three! 


BUFFLEHEAD 
Flight identification: When on wing gives voice with deep, 


guttural notes; a very small duck, stockily built, with fast- 
vibrating wings. General appearance of the male is that of 
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AMERICAN BRANT 






a big-headed duck that is black 
and white. The large white 
patch (going from eye around 
back of the head) and the big 
splashes of white on the wings 
are conspicuous in the male. 
The female has & conspicuous white patch at the rear of the 
wing, near the body, and another white patch on the cheek. 
The male has white on the sides and breast; throat and 
underparts of the female are grayish-brown, with white 
belly. The bufflehead splatters along the surface of the 
water when getting under way, leaving a wake. 

Color markings: Male, black head with purple gloss; 
white patch around eye as noted; mostly white, with con- 
spicuous black along the back; wings black where they 
join body, and with black along their front edges; female 
dusky brown, with white on cheeks and wings as noted. 
Size: Length, 12 to 15 inches; spread, 22 to 25 inches. 

Its fatness has given this little duck, which is smaller and 
chunkier than the blue-wing teal, its alias, “‘butterball.” 
But, although plump, it does not rate high as food, owing 
to its predilection for shellfish. It winters from Alaska 
to central Mexico, and from Montana, the Great Lakes, and 
coast of Maine south to northern Florida, and the Gulf coast 
of Louisiana and Texas. That range makes this bird fa- 
miliar to many duck hunters. It is a div..1g duck. Three 
is the limit! 


RUDDY DUCK 


Flight identification: A small, thick-necked duck which, 
when rising from the water, flutters and splashes along the 
surface. When flying it looks short and chunky, usually 
flying low, with fast-beating wings. However, in spite of 
its appearance of speed, it really is a rather slow flyer. 
Don't expect from its name that this duck will have a 
ruddy color during the shooting season. In winter plumage 
the birds are dark grayish-brown with blackish crowns. 
The male has light cheeks which contrast sharply with the 
dark of its head. The female has a dark line across a white 
cheek. Both sexes have flat heads. 

Additional identification marks: The male ruddy’s tail is 
distinctive, with stiff and narrow feathers, and often when 
sitting on the water this tail is erected almost vertically. 
Both sexes have spade-shaped bills. Usually this duck dives 
for its food in shallow water, and when diving, descends in 
a slanting direction and not vertically. Size: Length, 13% 
to 17 inches; spread, 20 to 24 inches. 

The ruddy is a fresh-water-pond duck. It winters on the 
Atlantic coast from Chesapeake Bay to Florida and the 
West Indies; on the Pacific coast from British Columbia to 
Lower California; and in the interior from central Arizona, 
southern Illinois, and western Pennsylvania southward, 
which gives it a wide range during the open season. 


ROSS'S GOOSE 


Identification: The smallest of our geese, which makes it 
readily identified, especially as the plumage is snowy white 
except for the primary flight feathers and their coverts, the 
primaries being black, the coverts gray. 

Other. identification marks: Short bill, only 11, inches 
long, with warty appearance at base in adults. Bill du! red, 
feet the same color. Distinguishable from the lesser snow 
goose by its size, which is only about half that of the snow, 
and by a much shorter bill. Size: Length, 20 to 26 inches, 
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only a little larger than a mallard duck; dressed weight 
only about 21% pounds. 

This little goose has a very limited range within the United 
States, wintering only in central and western California. As 
its breeding ground in Arctic Canada is also a very limited 
one, it is exposed to danger of extermination. In migration 
it goes across the Barren Grounds to the eastern part of 
Great Slave Lake and Lake Athabaska, then south to about 
the boundary line of Montana, thence southwest across the 
Rockies to its winter home in California. The Ross’s goose 
is completely protected! 


SNOW GOOSE 


The greater snow goose and lesser snow goose much re- 
semble each other, the chief difference being in their size. 
In flight or at rest it is almost impossible to tell them apart. 
They are snowy white except for the long black feathers on 
the outer surface of the wings. There is no excuse for any 
gunner mistaking them for the Canada goose, for the Canada 
has a black neck and head, with white cheeks, is gray under- 
neath, has black bill and feet, while the snows are almost 
entirely white. Size: Lesser snow goose, length, 2614 to 30% 
inches; spread, 55 to 61; greater snow goose, length, 2912 to 
32% inches; spread, 53 to 63 inches. 

The lesser migrates southward through the region of the 
Mississippi Valley and along the Pacific coast, and is a rare 
visitor along the Atlantic coast. It winters over the western 
United States, particularly in California, east to the Mississippi 
Valley, from southern Colorado and southern Illinois south 
to the Gulf coast, from Florida to Texas and central Mexico. 
The greater stops, when on migration, in the St. Lawrence 
River in Quebec, and then goes on south to Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and as far as Core Sound, near Beaufort, N.C. 

Fondness of the snow goose for feeding in grain fields has 
been its undoing. Gangs of men once were employed by 
farmers to kill them there, and consequently the numbers of 
both greater and lesser snow geese today are a small fraction 
of what they were only a generation ago. Both fully pro- 
tected in Atlantic coast states and in Idaho. 


AMERICAN BRANT 


Flight identification: Wing beats faster than and not so 
ponderous as those of the Canada goose. Ordinarily, when 
over water, they fly low, but rise high over land. In migra- 
tion they usually fly side by side or in confused flocks, rather 
than in the well-known V of the Canada. When these birds 
fly toward you it is easy to note their black heads and breasts. 
As they pass overhead the white underparts at the rear of 
the body are conspic- 
uous. The Canada 
goose’s white collar 
is so prominent and 
characteristic, as 
compared with the 
narrow, broken ring 
of the brant’s neck, 
that there should be 
little confusion in 
distinguishing be- 
tween the two. Also, 
when seen at a dis- 
tance, the Canada 
appears to (Con- 
tinued on page @8) 
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fpr" IRST time I went fishing with 
Tiddy Bug on the backwaters of 
Caddo Lake came very near being 
the last. Tiddy Bug was an old 
Negro guide who didn’t push himself 
with his trade. He hunted or fished or 
trapped when his thirteen chillun needed 
food or when he and the old woman had 
to have money for overalls and calico 
and molasses—but only then. You 
couldn’t count on hiring Tiddy Bug, 
even after you had driven fifteen miles 
into the east Texas swamps on sandhole 
roads. But catch him in need, or just 
in the mood, and he’d lead you to your 
limit of ducks or fish or both, calling his 
shots above and below water with an 
uncanny sense that could not have been 
anything but born in him. If you wanted 
smallmouth bass or white bass or cali- 
‘oes or bream or channel cats, he knew 
just where and when to go—and where 
and when not to go—and what kind of 
bait, live or artificial, to take along or 
leave behind. 

But the first time I went to Caddo 
Lake, I didn’t know all this about Tiddy 
Bug. I made the mistake of driving out 
from town with a canvas tank full of 
minnows that I had paid a fancy price 
for. I also had a can of worms—bought 
worms—not dug worms, and in my citi- 
fied self-satisfaction, I thought I had 
my money’s worth. But when I showed 
this collection to Tiddy Bug, I quickly 
perceived that he was taking it as a re- 
flection on his ability and equipment as 
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Freak stuff! One thing you 
don't find in bass stomachs 
is orange peel, yet the fish 
above fell for exactly that 


oak By 
ANDERSON 
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WHEN A CITY-BRED FISHERMAN WITH PLENTY 


OF TACKLE SOUNDS OFF 


IN HOT DEFENSE OF 


HOMESPUN ANGLING METHODS—THAT’S NEWS! 


a guide—though he didn’t say so flatly. 

“Doan’ know whether I kin git away 
today,’”’ he remarked, politely but evas- 
ively. 

He was looking over me and my out- 
fit. He was a squatty little Negro, black 
as a storm cloud and of uncertain age, 
and he wore a ragged gray sweater and 
a stocking cap. It was October, the 
east Texas woods were aflame with the 
flare of maple, black gum, and oak, and 
from somewhere down on Jeems’s Bayou 
there came a wallowing splash that 
telegraphed rising bass. Tiddy Bug 
heard it, too, shuffled his feet, and 
peered into my minnow tank. 

“Dem Brazos River shiners ain’ no 
good here,” he said. 


HS forefinger explored the worm 
bucket, turning up a slimy, black- 
land night crawler that oozed a sticky, 
milky fluid when it broke. Tiddy Bug 
wrinkled his nose in disgust, as would 
any man properly educated in the dif- 
ferences between fish bait and chicken 
feed. 

So I did the right thing—I dumped 
the minnows, threw the can of worms 
toward the henhouse, muttered some- 
thing about shiftless niggers that didn’t 
want to work, and moved toward my 


car. That was too much for Tiddy Bug, 
who really was in the mood to fish. 

“Cap,” he said, “Cap, I got de min- 
nies—-got some worms too. ... an’ I 
guess I got time to fish a little.” 

He took his worm fork down to the 
edge of the bayou, for the drought had 
been long. One forkful of grassy muck 
turned up two dozen reddish, blunt 
earthworms, tough and full of fight. 
Then Tiddy Bug led me to his skiff, 
where he dragged up a battered old 
bucket asquirm with steel-back min- 
nows. 

“Seined ’em outen de bayou yistiddy,” 
he informed me. “Dey’s big slicks— 
better’n boughten bait.” 

That day’s fishing, and hundreds since 
then with and without the invaluable 
services of Tiddy Bug, taught me the 
value of bait that was ‘“‘better’n bought- 
en.”” This is no renewal of the foolish 
ancient argument that a fish caught on 
an artificial lure was snared by acci- 
dent. The right artificial at the right 
time and place attracts fish—and plenty 
of them. But we are fast becoming a 
generation of mechanical fishermen, 
content to go through a set of standard- 
ized motions with little or no regard for 
nature. Seine yourself a bucket of min- 
nows native to (Continued on page 86) 
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HE PHEASANT, 
originally a native of 
China, has the pecu- 
liar mental com- 
plexes of the Orient which 
we of the Occident find so 
difficult to understand, I 

















have, in my time, sat in on 
discussions by sportsmen 
of this long-tailed alien, 
and listened to their con- 
temptuous criticisms of 
him. “A floating sofa pil- 
low, a cackling balloon,”’ 
and ‘“‘a dumb-headed fowl,” 
were some of the epithets 
bestowed upon this jester 
in Oriental motley. 

Once it was my good 
fortune to accompany two 
of these critics on a quail 
hunt the day following 
such a session. A point was established 
in marshy ground with thick cover. I 
moved in to flush while my companions 
stood at present arms, awaiting the 
quail’s appearance. 

With derisive cackles two large cock 
pheasants took to the air. The gunner 
who had alluded to them as floating 
sofa pillows the previous evening missed 
both barrels, while his companion scored 
one tail feather. 

Then, as might be expected, a great 
hue and cry arose concerning the inferi- 
ority of the ammunition, but there was 
a sufficient number of quail killed dur- 
ing the day’s hunt to exonerate the 
manufacturer of the shells. 

Like any other game, the pheasant 
must be given a sporting chance to 
prove his worth. A full-grown pheas- 
ant in his native cover is a match for 
any man and his dog. Bagged under 
these conditions, he’s a pheasant well 
earned. 


IS tricks are varied, and unless 
L, both you and your dog—and es- 
pecially the dog—are well versed in 
pheasant lore, you will be trailing 
through that swamp for an hour or 
more, while the bird is smiling up his 
sleeve at you from cover in the next 
county. 

A reasonably good dog, however, can, 
through the medium of experience, learn 
to beat these wily birds at their own 
game. Your ordinary setter or pointer 
seems content to trail fleeing pheasants 
in whirlwind fashion, until the pace 
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becomes so fast and furious that the 
bird flushes; then if you are anywhere 
in the general vicinity you may get a 
shot. 

This method is all right if you are in 
training for the prize ring or a football 
team, but for the average man half a 
mile of this neck-breaking pace through 
a swamp thickly dotted with tussock 
grass and overgrown with cat briers, 
will cause him to think wistfully of 
ostrich hunting on the African plains. 

A dog, however, who has something 
between his ears besides hair, will learn 
that the most satisfactory method is 
to circle soon after the scent trail be- 
comes hot. He will thus place the bird 
between himself and the gun, which in 
the case of a sudden flush gives the 
hunter more of a chance. 

Various methods have been tried in 
this country to make pheasant shooting 
popular with those gunners who are 
barred, either by choice or physique, 
from pursuing the bird on his favorite 
heath or, to be more accurate, in the 
cat-claw briers. There are numerous 
“clubs” scattered throughout the coun- 
try, where, for a stipend, a hunter is 
guaranteed so many birds. If he fails 
to shoot them, the gamekeeper in some 
of these places will obligingly catch up 
a few fowls in the runs and wring their 
necks, so that the “sportsman” arrives 
home with his limit, and his friends 
can drink to his prowess in beakers of 
their host’s Scotch. And this is all 
right, too, I suppose, for the birds are 
raised to be killed and it makes small 


difference to them whether 
they pass from this world 
through the medium of a 
load of 6’s or by the per- 
haps more merciful hand 
of the gamekeeper. 

Some of these clubs or 
pheasant farms offer you 
a more sporting proposi- 
tion. Numbers of birds 
are released each week 
and you are guaranteed 
a certain number of shots, 
the attendant deciding as 
to their possibility. If you 
are sufficiently expert to 
accumulate by the end of 
the day your quota of 
birds, you have reason to 
congratulate yourself; if 
not—well, better luck next 
time. 

Most of these places have been se- 
lected originally for their suitable ter- 
rain and the fact that there is sufficient 
cover to hold pheasants. As a result, 
the walk over the rolling country is 
most enjoyable, and the necessity of 
penctrating muddy and all-but-impos- 
sible swamps eliminated. Furthermore, 
a man is given an opportunity of seeing 
the dogs work, which to my mind is far 
more fascinating than the shooting 
itself. 


ey the propensity of pheas- 
ants to run at the first intimation 
of pursuit, some clubs have adopted the 
expedient of erecting wire fences, not 
more than a foot high, to traverse fa- 
vorite covers. An alarmed bird finding 
this obstruction will run along beside 
it, not flushing until he reaches its end. 
Hence if the dogs make game in this 
vicinity the hunter walks rapidly ahead, 
assumes his stance at the end of the 
fence; when the pheasant, arriving 
there, takes to the air he is in a posi- 
tion to receive him. 

On the other hand, many sportsmen’s 
clubs in this country ape the English 
method of driving the game. This, 
when conducted properly, necessitates 
hard and accurate shooting on the part 
of the “guns,” for the birds suddenly 
appear, flying swiftly over the tops of 
high trees, and the glossy, close-packed 
feathers of a pheasant’s breast can turn 
shot in a most amazing manner. 

I understand that there are some 
American clubs where this method is a 
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pronounced success. I, unfortunately, 
have never attended what I’d term a 
successful drive. Those to which I have 
been invited have been far, very far, 
from what our English cousins regard 
as “cricket.” 

On one never-to-be-forgotten occa- 
sion I was a guest at a club in New 
England, and mine host informed me 
that on the morrow a pheasant drive 
would be inaugurated. I would far 
rather have devoted my attentions to 
the grouse that were fairly plentiful in 
the surrounding woods, but I realized 
that I must defer my own desires to my 
host’s suggestion. 

Great preparation was made for this 
event. A meal was to be sent out at 
midday, and true to English custom, 
the ladies were ‘to lunch with the 
guns.”’ Just why the ladies had any de- 
sire whatsoever to associate with a lot 
of tired, muddied hunters I could not 
imagine, but on this, my first pheasant 
drive, I soon discovered that I had a 
great deal to learn. My education 
started at breakfast, which was served 
many hours after dawn. I appeared in 
my old canvas shooting coat and a pair 
of pants that would have shamed a rag- 
picker. They were soft from much 
wear, however, and would permit me to 
slip shrough brush with a minimum of 
noise. 

But to judge from the elegance of the 
shooting togs of the other guests 
grouped about that buffet breakfast, 
the act of slipping through brush was 
far from their intention, and I was 
heartily ashamed of my appearance. 

It was 10 o’clock before we arrived at 
the field which was to be the scene of 
the drive. One side was flanked with 
thick woods over which I presumed the 
birds would fly, and for the first time I 
regarded my little 20 gauge with 
qualms about its adequacy. 


UR host distributed us in a line 
oe) some thirty yards apart, with 
grim instructions to shoot to kill—he 
wanted us to achieve a creditable score. 
He was on the extreme right of the line, 
my position being on his left. I glanced 
along the rank of the executioners and 
saw that they were prepared and in an- 
ticipatory mood. I found myself won- 
dering whether a flock of pheasants 
would come hurtling over the tree tops, 
or whether they would confine their ap- 
pearance to two’s and three’s. 

I had not long to wait. Presently my 
host called out loudly, “All set, Mac.” 
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Whether the Chinaman takes you into stubble or swamp, or into an easy, rolling meadow, you 


This command was followed by a rat- 
tling sound in the woods and a voice 
saying ‘“Shoo—shoo!”’ Then there came 
the rapid beating of wings, and a pheas- 
ant—freshly liberated from its crate 
appeared in lumbering flight some eight 
or ten feet above the ground. Its as- 
tonishment at viewing the reception 
committee must have been great, for in- 
stead of heading toward me, which, ac- 
cording to all accepted rules and regu- 
lations, it should have done, it bore off 
at a tangent. Its course carried it with- 
in thirty feet of our host. I saw his 
gun come to his shoulder and heard the 
report, but the bird kept on undismayed. 
The second barrel wing-tipped it, how- 
ever, and it lit running. 


HE ensuing pursuit was humorous 
to a degree. Our host was no match 
for the careering pheasant and its es- 
cape would have been certain had it not 
decided to seek cover in a 
small patch of briers. 
Around this cantered our . 
host, urged on by our 
shouts of encouragement, 
until finally he succeeded 
in catching a glimpse of 
the bird, as it dodged ¥ 
about in the briers, and 
blew its head off. 

I found myself vaguely 
wondering concerning the 
ethics of the whole busi- 
ness, but my pondering 
was cut short by the com- 
mand, “All set, Mac,” 
which was again followed 
by the rattle of the box 
and the appearance of an- 
other bird. This one, how- 
ever, gave the boys on the 
other end of the line 
a chance and it fell, 
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appreciate time out for refreshment—and rest 





weighted down with considerable lead. 

I forget just how many birds were 
bagged that day but I for one found no 
enjoyment in it, nor did most of the 
others. It was simply a very weak imi- 
tation of a method which, carried out 
under proper conditions and instruction, 
could be classed as real sport. It is the 
absence of dog work, in my estimation, 
that robs a drive of most of the enjoy- 
ment of pheasant shooting. 

It is impossible to prophesy what plan 
of action a pheasant will pursue when 
aroused. The chances are that he will 
run, but it’s by no means safe to bank 
on it, for he may proceed a little way, 
back track, and then flush up either 
from under your feet or wait until you 
have passed his place of concealment 
by several yards. These tactics are con- 
fusing and it is very easy to miss under 
the circumstances. 

I have on (Continued on page 68) 






















































The chef lingered, hoping for just one word of complaint 





[stot You Lait Look for Me / 


OW often have you seen them, 
oh my brethern ot the wet seat 
and the wind-beaten features— 
those self-confident ones who 

barge into a camp and proclaim: 
“I’m a good cook. Don’t worry about 
the cooking!” 
When they die, and they will if they 
go on eating their own stuff, this non- 
cooking, always-hungry man of the far 





Take your kitchen urge out in wiping the dishes 
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places is for erecting one of their pan- 
cakes at the final resting place with the 
immortal lines of the good poet chiseled 
thereon: 

“Who has not eaten of camp-made 
bread, 

Rolled out of putty and weighted 
with lead?” 

We can hardly do more. We are bound 
to mark the tomb if we be decent folk. 
Then why not do so with cer- 
tain poetic justice? 

“I'm a good cook.... 

By the eternal shade of 
Dan’l Boone, are we men or 
are we mice? Are we so in- 
oculated with domesticity 
that we have to be good cooks 
or go hungry? Or do we just 
think we are good cooks? 

This present reporter pre- 
fers to believe the latter. He goes 
around having a fine time fishing and 
hunting. But he doesn’t cook. Nary a 
bean or a cake or a biscuit. Not he! 
He has eaten too much of the stuff of 
the guys who lurch into camp full of 
culinary claptrap, croaking: 

“I’m a good cook.” 

Why, the dirty dogs don’t even wash 
their hands before they pitch in. They 
wrap themselves in a grease-stiffened 
apron, light a pipe that ought to have 
an automatic bilge pump attached, and 
wade right in—to wound and maim 
hard-earned viands direct from the 
grocery store. 

This reporter, who has camped in 
more places than he has room to re- 
member here, and who has read all the 


books and watched all the mumbo 
jumbo of the self-made camp cook, is 
convinced all of them should be taken 
some distance into the woods, accom- 
panied by two resolute men with a long, 
strong rope. 

Men’s cooking in my camp? Not on 
your tintype! 

Not in my very own camp. True, it 
has to be tolerated when I wander, as 
I do, hither and yon about those fishing- 
and-hunting provinces to the north. 
But in my tamp—well! In my camp a 
lady with nice, clean hands and her hair 
tucked in and a spick-and-span apron 
on, condescends to prepare viands for 
me, and damme, boys, I'll wipe the 
dishes but I won’t cook. 

I won’t cook and you may have the 
marrow of my bones if you ever catch 
me at it—unless it’s a choice of that or 
starving to death. 

I know too, too well how bad my 
cooking can be, for I have tried. I have 
tried—and found myself wanting. And 
so have hundreds of others. Just be- 
cause a man has an aluminum reflector 
oven and a pair of cruiser shoepacs is 
no proof that he is a good camp cook. 


Y LESSON came early. I was about 
M sixteen, and knew more then about 
woodcraft, fishing, hunting, and all 
around fun-having than I ever shall 
again. So I set out to learn to cook. 

The corn bread taught me how things 
were. I made some corn bread on a fire 
built in the soft yellow-sand beach of 
the Big Eau Claire lake of Bayfield 
County, Wisconsin. The two lads who 
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A scarred old veteran of the woodlands 


arises to denounce that masculine men- 


ace whose lethal weapon is the skillet 


By GORDON MAC QUARRIE 


were with me still laugh out loud every 
time we meet. 

It looked pretty good, that corn bread. 
That is, it was yellow. It rose up to a 
promising elevation—and then fell. I 
accused one of the boys of walking close 
to the fire with a heavy tread. He 
looked at me disgustedly and went fish- 
ing, which proves he was a smart 
fellow. 

That there corn bread fell to about 
the thickness of a mustard plaster, only 
it was harder. Come supper, I passed it 
around. A mistake. Obviously a mis- 
take. For there was good dry, hard, 
tasty Swedish flatbrot there to the 
amount of half a bushel. 

The two of them gnawed away on it 
for a while and one of them said, ‘““What 
the hell did you put the gravel in it 
for?” And the other one said, ‘Glad 
you made it; I lost my anchor this 
afternoon.” 

Let us draw a kindly veil over subse- 
quent happenings. Of the monumental 
disappointment in my breast, of the 
hoots and howls that rose far into the 
night, the less said the better. Suffice 
it that since that day, unless hard 


“What's gravel doing in 
this corn bread?" asked 
one. So | quit cooking 
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pressed by circumstance, such as the 
lack of a can opener, a loaf of bread, 
or my own true wife, I have not raised 
this gnarled old hand to a frying pan. 
I have not disgraced a kitchen with my 
explorings. I have not come, howling 
like a banshee, into another guy’s camp 
and blurted: 

“I'll do the cooking!” 

Why a man should do the cooking 
any place but where he is paid good 
money for it transcends this weather- 
beaten outdoorsman’s understanding. 
Further, I can meet practically every 
culinary emergency with my wits, in- 
stead of my cookery, and I am not 
undernourished. 

How? Easy. Say you're going on a 
canoe trip through the Superior or 
Quetico forests. Say there are two of 
you and two guides. All right. Pick out 
one guide who chews terbacker and one 
who is careful about his fingernails. 
The latter is the duly elected panjan- 
drum of the eatin’ hours. Let him do it 
all. He won’t be good, but he’ll do. And 
you can always take extra loads of 
baking soda and castor oil to combat 
heartburn and—well, all eventualities. 



















He'll lurch into camp, full of culinary 
claptrap, and croak: "I'm a good cook!” 


There is reportedly a race of men of 
responsible position around us, who es- 
teem their cooking ability so highly 
that they permit their pictures to be 
taken and put into the newspapers. It’s 
a fact. Can’t you see them exchanging 
confidences? Mr. So-and-so, bank pres- 
ident, says to Mr. Such-and-such, fac- 
tory manager, “I’m having the darndest 
time with my omelets these days!” And 
Such-and-such comes back, ‘‘Pshaw! 
That’s nothing, Fred. My grape jelly 
was a terrible mess.” 

Whoops! 

Understand, I am not saying there 
are no good men cooks, I am saying 
there shouldn’t be any. I am saying 
that for the duration of those periods 
of wilderness exile which all of us love, 
a man can stand his own cooking, pro- 
viding the bicarbonate and castor oil 
are handy. I am saying, too, that good 
men cooks are pretty 
poor sticks when it comes 
to the main business of 
the outdoors. 

They don’t handle a big 
muskie nicely. They don’t 
follow through on ducks. 
They don’t wear well on 
a stump in the deer woods 
with the thermometer at 
zero. They are cooks. 
They are specialists. 
When cooking— indoor or 
outdoor—gets to the 
specialization stage, the 
masculine victim thereof 
is ready to sell his shot- 
gun and his fishing poles. 
(I ain't said a word about self-respect, 
have I?) 

My dad, who is nearly eighty and can 
still lick me, has the right idea. In 
camp, at home, or anywhere, he skirts 
around a (Continued on page 82) 
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E STOOD back and watched 
our Sumu Indian hunters 
loading the four dugout ca- 
noes with chunks of fresh 
meat, stout grass ropes, bamboo bas- 
kets, knives, and queer-looking wooden 
hooks. The early morning air was al- 
ready astir with flying insects, and op- 
pressive with tropic heat and odors. 
Across the Rio Patuca a broad savanna 
gradually narrowed and disappeared 
into the tangled jungle, and in the dis- 
tance the majestic Colon Mountains 
thrust their purple peaks into a cloud- 
less azure sky. 

This was my first alligator hunt; and 
somehow the crudeness of the para- 
phernalia did not seem to check with 
the opinion I had been forming of these 
reptiles during a week’s paddling up 
the turbid river into the jungle wilder- 
ness of southeastern Honduras. 

Cap, my hunting companion, seemed 
to have the same idea. ‘Looks sort of 
sketchy to me, this mess of ropes and 
crooked sticks,” he said in a guarded 
undertone. “I’m wondering if these 
Sumus really know what it’s all about.” 
George, our Carib guide, apparently be- 
yond earshot, moved over from the 
group of bustling natives. All he said 
was, “Sumus sabe cayman good.” Well, 
that was sufficient reassurance. We 
were learning to bank on this Carib’s 
knowledge of jungle ways. If George 
was satisfied, then everything was pro- 
gressing in proper form. 

Hunting caymans on jungle rivers 
and lakes in the Republic of Honduras 
is fantastic sport. It’s serious business, 
too, and we had reason to be somewhat 
curious. Imagine an animal with the 
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strength of a crocodile and the speed 
of an alligator; a huge lizardlike sur- 
vivor of the Age of Reptiles armed with 
sharp conical teeth directed inward, 
and a tail, flattened at the sides, pack- 
ing a wallop capable of killing a man. 
That’s just an informal introduction to 
this native alligator of Honduras. We 
were to learn lots more about him on 
this first day’s hunt. 

The Sumus jumped and _ scurried 
around with an alacrity that seemed 
out of all proportion to the 35 cents 
which we had agreed to pay their chief 
for every alligator taken. It was quite 
evident that they relished the sport 
ahead of them. 

When everything was in readiness, 
our canoes pushed off and we glided 
swiftly downriver until we came to a 
wide reach where the Patuca became 
almost a lagoon, sluggish and muddy. 
Here we struck inland, paddling close 
to the low bank of a bayou. Splashes 
in the water ahead marked a ‘gator 
hole, and at the same time we were 
assailed by a penetrating odor of alli- 
gator musk mingled with the stench of 
decaying vegetation—another sure sign 
that we were close to one of their 
aquatic dens. 

Entering a large pool, we had our 
first sight of a sizable group of cay- 
mans. Here the water fairly swarmed 
with the reptiles 
as they fought and 
frolicked or lay 
motionless on the 
surface. Many were ; : 

7‘ Cap's canoe, lashin 
stretched out on pg teste with his 
the muddy banks, gil, but the alert 
basking in the early Sumus were prepared 


One old cayman 
came to the surface 
dangerously near 


Hunting the cayman is thrilling 
sport—but a nightmare of horror 
when the beast tracks down a man 


By 


COURTNEY FOOTE 


Paralyzed with terror, he saw 
the hideous, gaping mouth of a 
huge alligator reaching for him 


morning sunshine, but upon our ap- 
proach they slowly rose, one after the 
other, and with a ghastly sneer slithered 
into the water. One old ’gator came to 
the surface dangerously near Cap’s ca- 
noe, lashing out viciously with his mus- 
cular tail in apparent exasperation at 
having the privacy of his retreat vio- 
lated by a party of humans. Quick 
manipulation of the canoe by the alert 
Sumu paddlers saved the occupants 
from a spill and, quite likely, a horrible 
death in the filthy pool. 

An unusually large spectacled brute, 
floating motionless with only his bony 
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The angry female alligator chased Cap 
and the servant right back into camp 





eye sockets and a bit of snout exposed 

apparently asleep—sudden dived be- 
neath the surface, to reappear a few 
seconds later crunching a fish in his 
ugly jaws. Then, as if going through 
some circus routine or a juggling act, 
he tossed the fish into the air, ejected 
several gallons of water from his cav- 
ernous mouth, and nonchalantly caught 
the fish as it fell, downing it with a 
single gulp. This neat little exhibition 
of timing added considerably to my 
respect for the cayman. 

As we paddled cautiously into the 
pool the scaly creatures increased their 
noise. That bellowing was the most 
uncanny din I’d ever listened to, and 
it made me more than a little uneasy. 
But the Indians’ complete indifference 
to the hubbub was rapidly building up 
my confidence, and as we calmly slid 
through the gaping, bellowing horde, 
that “gone” feeling gradually left me. 
Nevertheless, I was genuinely relieved 
when we ran our canoes up on the 
muddy bank at the far end of the 
lagoon and stepped out on squashy 
ground, where no alligators disputed 
our right of way. 

The equipment was now unloaded 
and the Indians began to assemble sev- 
eral alligator “traps.” This ingenious 
device used by the Sumus looks like a 
small grappling hook. It is fashioned 
from four foot-long pieces of tough na- 
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tive wood, each having a sharp wooden 
prong at one end, and the whole lashed 
tightly together so as to form a quad- 
ruple hook with the vicious barbs point- 
ing four ways. The shank is secured to 
a stout rope of braided jungle vines 
some thirty feet long. Three of these 
implements were rigged up and good- 
size pieces of meat fastened to the 
hooks so that they were completely 
masked. Then each hook was thrown 
over an overhanging branch, the rope 
tied to the tree trunk with a slipknot, 
and the bait left to dangle enticingly 
about two feet from the surface of the 
water. 

After hanging the three hooks at dif- 
ferent points around the pool we moved 
back into the dense underbrush and 
concealed ourselves from view. Ordi- 
narily an alligator will not approach a 
man. It is a timid animal until aroused 
to anger; then it knows no fear, and will 
attack any adversary with blind fury. 
This is particularly true of the cay- 
man. Quick as a flash, vicious and 
treacherous, it literally tears its victim 
to pieces by ripping off strips of flesh 
by sudden, powerful jerks. 

After a half hour of waiting we saw 
one big fellow warily approach the 
nearest bait. The sweep of an immense 
tail sent him silently through the water 
at a speed far surpassing that of the 
fastest human swimmer. Several times 
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he came close to reconniter, only to 
vanish beneath the scum. Once he 
paused in his approach to snap sharply 
at a small ‘gator that had the temerity 
to swim across his path. Coming un- 
derneath the bait, he swam round and 
round it in narrowing circles. 

Suddenly, with a flash that startled 
me, the alligator sprang almost half a 
length out of the water. The maneuver 
was executed by elevating the heavy 
tail in the air, and as it was brought 
down forcefully on the water, the body 
shot upward, assisted by an ascending 
leap. 

The huge jaws clenched tightly on 
the hook with a crunch, and blood from 
the bait dropped out of the corners of 
the ugly mouth. The brute dropped 
back into the water with a splash, jerk- 
ing his head in an attempt to free the 
meat from the hook, but he succeeded 
only in driving the radiating barbs 
deep into his mouth. With a bellow of 
pain and rage that startled a flock of 
macaws into wild screeching overhead, 
the cayman gave another backward 
lunge forcing the sharp barbs deeper. 
Our first alligator was _ successfully 
hooked! 

Then the reptile’s struggles to free 
himself became terrific as he lashed the 
surface of the pool into foam and rent 
the jungle with his loud bellowing. As 
I watched the (Continued on page 72) 








Al Backus snagged the first one, a fish with 
all the fight of a rainbow out of cold water 


HE DOCTOR wrote that he’d 
found the place. Like a lot of 
others, perhaps, I'd read about 
the Rogue, the Umpqua, and other 
Oregon waters, and believed that “the 
place” was on one of these streams. 
But the real spot, according to a suc- 
cession of letters from Doc Harris, was 
at Klamath Falls, Oregon. Even after 
we got there I still wondered if it might 
not be wise to roll back over the Cas- 
cades and hit those coastal streams. 
However, Doc kept talking about the 
blacktail deer, mule deer, honkers, 
ducks—and fishing at Klamath. 

“Bill Kienas and the gang are taking 
you to Klamath Lake after rainbows,” 
he reported. “Sunday.” 

If we remained until Sunday, it would 
mean driving more than 1,300 miles 
back to Denver in two days. But the 
talk about big rainbows kept boiling. 

What would you have done? Sure. 
At 5 o’clock Sunday morning, with the 
street lights still on, Bill met me at 
Doc’s and we toured the town, picking 
up Kermit Sheets, Paul Reese, and Al 
Backus. Hail, hail, the gang’s all here— 
and we headed for Klamath Lake. 

The lake surface was like a quick- 
silver mirror as Kermit hooked the 
kicker onto his boat. Paul was going 
with us, and Bill and Al were in another 
boat, also powered with a pony motor 
geared for trolling. Shadowy reflections 
of clouds, shore-line reeds, and busy 
coots lay on the lake surface as we put 
out. Just being there was something, 
even if the rainbows didn’t live up to 
the glowing prospectus Doc had written. 
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By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 





The surface of the lake was like a quicksilver mirror as we prepared to put out 


Klamath Lake is about thirty-five 
miles long. There are bays and slow, 
twisting channels of feeder streams 
winding back into reedy flats. We 
headed for Clear Creek, one of the 
streams that are tired and lazy after 
coming down with a rush from the 
Rogue River National Forest to the 
westward. 

Our boat pulled a little ahead. Bill 
and Al were pugging along parallel to 
the shore, their lures out. Big bass 
spoons, plugs, and oversized spinners 
take Klamath trout when they are in 
the proper frame of mind. This being 
Sunday, the rainbows maybe were at 
camp meeting, because nothing particu- 
lar happened. 

Well, not exactly nothing. Ten thou- 
sand coots, more or less, were busy as 
toads in a flytrap. A great, white ar- 
mada of pelicans cruised ahead of us 
until the boat got too close, then 
spanked the lake with their wings for 
200 yards before they filled that part 
of the sky with big, awkward, flopping 
wings and paunchy golden bills. Flocks 
of honkers hollered protests about our 
intrusion and took off from grassy 
shores. Then... . 

“Fish on!” 


Bill Kienas whooped across the lake. 
It was a Comanche yell. Al Backus, his 
boat partner, had snagged one. Maybe 
things were looking up. Not big, that 
first one, but a rainbow with fight; the 
diving, slashing fight of a rainbow out 
of clean, cold water. 

“‘We’ll mosey up Clear Creek and see 
if we connect,” said Kermit. “There’s 
sure to be some of those big fellows 
lurking around there.” 

We fished, looking for the lurking 
big fellows. No soap. No strikes. Up 
past the houseboat where the Fish and 
Wildlife Service caretaker lives, around 
bends, where ducks got up in hurried 
flight, so far up Clear Creek that it 
really began to look like a creek, in- 
stead of a baby bayou, and only one or 
two half-hearted bunts at the lures. 
Bill and Al came by and they’d had no 
luck after that first one. 

“Well,” said Paul—who, confidential- 
ly, is one of the most able fishermen in 
that neck of the woods—‘“let’s go back 
to the mouth of the stream, Kermit. 
Goshangit, we know where they hang 
out around there. Bait up and give ’em 
hell!” 

You see, time was fleeting. Because 
I wanted to take off by 2:30 for Den- 
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ver, 1,300 mountain-and-desert miles 
away, we had a high-noon deadline on 
the fishing business. And if these Kla- 
math Falls fellows couldn’t demonstrate 
rainbow by that time, and if I couldn’t 
connect by that time—— 

Paul dropped the anchor just where 
the last current of Clear Creek finally 
falls asleep in the lake. We rigged up— 
a fairly heavy six-foot leader on the 
line, two No. 2 snelled hooks on the 
upper two loops, and an ounce or so of 
lead at the far end of the leader. We 
used bass-casting rods and rigs; my 
outfit was one that had seen consider- 
able service in the Quetico-Superior 
country of Minnesota. But try to sky- 
loop an outfit like that; if you’ve jumped 
into the attempt without practice, see 
what happens. When I swung and 
pitched that rig from our boat, Kermit 
and Paul ducked so hard they shoved 
the boat down two inches into the lake. 

But they knew how—and where—to 
pitch the lead. Paul got out a swell 
throw, settled back to enjoy waiting, 
and bang, a rainbow was on the bait. 
Up came the rainbow; up and over, 
curving and splashing. 

“Fish on!’’ Kermit let out a yell as 
Bill and Al came loafing down the creek 
to anchor beside us. “Fish on!” 

No ten-pounder; only four. But take 
a four-pound rainbow that suddenly has 
bent all his thoughts and efforts to 
going yonder with your leader, line, and 
anything else he can yank loose, and 
you'll have what is known, generally, as 
fun. Al had fun with that baby. A 
beauty that fought, leaped, dived, and 
finally just tugged before he was 
brought to the gaff. Al held him up, 
grinning. 

“They're going to do business,” said 


Kermit. “Here, Art, get on some fresh 
bait.” 

“Fish on!” Kermit suddenly became 
all humped up with trouble on the end 
of his line. 

“They're really going to supply ac- 
tion,” Al told me. “Get that line of 
yours out farther!” 

I tried, and the darned lead got all of 
twelve feet from the boat. The eyes 
of Klamath Falls were upon me. I was 
dubbing those casts to a fare-ye-well. 
Any one of the four could drop their 
lead out maybe sixty feet but I was all 
gummy in the throw. Sure, this guy 
from Colorado who sometimes writes 
fishing stories, out here where the big 
rainbows were on the prod, trying to 
do his stuff 

“Fish on!” Bill in the other boat had 
tied into one. 

I got anxious, flubbed another cast, 
lost the bait, pulled in, juiced up the 
hook, pitched out, got forty feet away, 
and let it go at that. Al gaffed Bill’s 
rainbow, a three-pounder, and jumped 
to his own rod. He had one that did 
acrobatics. 

I felt a tug. I yanked. Missed. Waited. 
Another tug. I yanked again; missed 
again, and looked at the bait. Then put 
on fresh stuff. Got the lead out maybe 
fifty feet this time. And then we all sat. 

The Clear Creek congregation of 
rainbows had gone back to camp meet- 
ing or something. Paul pulled his hat 
down and dozed. Kermit followed suit. 
I sat tense and waiting. By all the 
gods of fishy waters, if something took 
my hook, I’d be ready for it. There was 
a tug. I yanked. No fish. 

A flock of honkers got up and drove 
a noisy wedge across the sky. Pelicans 
wheeled and settled across the bay. 


The Oregon rainbows were ready for 


action, but they wouldn’t put on their 


show to suit a mere angler’s time-table 





Kermit knew there's only one 
sure system: Bait up, cast, 
and then sit back—to wait! 


We got to speculating why it is that 
trout and other fish sometimes hit one 
after another with the punch of a star 
fullback who has found a weak place in 
the opponent’s line. And then, for no 
apparent reason, the fish don’t want to 
play anymore. 

My watch said 11. A sort of steeping 
lassitude had caught that bay of the 
lake. A little wind ran up to within a 
quarter of a mile and quit there in 
fading riffles. Only the coots were busy, 
hustling about, paddling by with that 
queer, jerk-neck action they have, as 
though part of their crankshafts are 
geared with their necks. Eleven fifteen 
and no action; and the same report at 
11:30. 

Then Al tied into a dandy. Before he 
could get his line in, Kermit had action. 
Those rainbows of Klamath that haunt 
the mouth of Clear Creek are not like 
many lake fish. The water is cold, they 
are full of kinkiness. They are sizable. 
They fight. None caught was smaller 
than Bill’s first, which crowded two 
pounds. 

Take one of those fellows on a four- 
teen-pound-test casting line, a 51'4-foot 
Whippy rod, with a ten-pound-test lead- 
er on the end, and you have to handle 
the assignment. I don’t know what the 
program would be if one of the ten- 
pounders hooked into such a rig, but 
even the three and four-pounders that 
we were catching demanded able manip- 
ulation. 

We? Bill, Al, Paul, Kermit, I should 
have said. I was what might have been 
termed a participating spectator. 

I checked my bait. It looked O.K. I 
got it out pretty well on the third pitch 
and let it lie. My watch said seventeen 
of twelve. Noon coming up, and so far 
I'd only come along for the ride and to 
see how it was done. Now, all I had to 
do was do it. 

Quarter of twelve, and nothing stir- 
ring. Paul hooked another, probably 
just to encourage me. I don’t know why 
else. His bait (Continued on page 93) 












By 
BERT SKINNER 





SKETCHES BY 
WILLIAM HARNDEN FOSTER 
The lordly white-tail and his three distinguishing points—ANTLERS, 
slanting back, then bending gracefully forward with tines thrusting up- I consider my first experience disastrous for 
ward singly, never branching—TAIL, generally about twelve inches long, : 5 “ 
brilliant white underneath, frequently in motion, and usually carried two reasons. I was fatally bitten by the deer 
erect and widespread when running—and SCENT GLANDS, inch-long bug,” and—worse—I gained the snap impres- 
white tufts a little below the main joint on the outer side of each hind leg sion that hunting white-tails was a cinch, some- ; 

thing like a movie thriller in which action and 
results are always on tap. } 
Then for two seasons I unraveled miles of as- 
sorted hot and cold deer trails without seeing or 
Y FIRST deer hunt ended disastrously within the even hearing their authors. So I came to realize that my 
hour, despite the fact that I spotted, fired at, and first contact had been born of sheer luck, which like the 
hit a small buck. The only effect of my shooting weather—and deer—is usually unpredictable. For every 





was to spank the deer with a few pellets of lead bright minute of action in deer hunting, a price must be paid 
ard drive him directly into the hands of another party,’ in hours, days, and even weeks, often without results. 























some 200 yards distant. They got him, and I spent the rest So I decided to learn how deer lived, and what they did or 
of the week seeing that same flaunted white flag.as it flashed might do under certain conditions. Then, at least, I would 
away—teeling again that agonized helplessness. know what to expect under whatever conditions I might find. 
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A B C's of deer tracks. A: Normal prints, the fore marks larger and blunter. B: Walking, hind feet registering exactly in fore prints. 
Most bucks leave short drag marks as shown, longer ones during rut, but does and fawns drag only in deep snow. C: Wounded, fore and 
hind prints off register, trail wider. D: Trotting, interval two to three feet, trail narrow, short drag ahead and behind. E: Canter- 
ing, interval twelve feet or more, every third or fourth stride longer and higher. F: Quick leaps, interval about twenty feet, indi- 
cating deer is frightened. G: All-out effort, interval sixteen to twenty-four feet, perhaps more. H-a: Typical track of deer with 
broken foreleg. H-b: Track indicating broken hind leg. |: Different from A, but still a deer! Soft going makes dewclaws print faintly 
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Deer have the ability to negotiate rough country, a highly conditioned alertness and caution, and breath-taking speed 


A dry-as-dust natural-history book told me that Odocoileus 
virginianus (the white-tail, to us) ranges over most of the 
United States and parts of Mexico and Canada, that a well- 
developed male averages three feet in height at the shoulder 
and 200 pounds in weight, and so forth. But all this rubbed 
me wrong, because books do not go into the open after deer, 
and most of them fail to emphasize (and I mean emphasize) 
that the white-tail is about the shrewdest, shyest, slinkiest, 
slyest, swiftest, and most surprising game we follow. Trump 
those S’s and you'll find it simple to bag one. Now let’s see 
how to go about it: 


GOOD hunter takes into account all the abilities and 

weaknesses of his quarry. Add to this a knowledge of 

its habits and of the terrain being hunted, an ability to ob- 

serve and piece together the story of the trail, and the odds 
come closer to a balance. 

In seeing, hearing, and scenting danger, the deer has it 
hands down over the hunter. 

Although science today believes that deer are color-blind, 
they readily distinguish between light and dark shades and 
even at a distance detect the slightest motion. In this re- 
gard, it is good to remember that motion before a solid 
background is usually not so perceptible as in silhouette. 
Deer are quite unafraid of limited amounts of smoke and 
flame, in fact they are even curious about it. But when they 
see a man at a fire move (and 
probably scent him), the alarm 
is in. 

The hearing is acute, and it is 
highly probable that the white- 
tail hears many sounds which 
do not register on the human 
eardrum. For instance, in zero 
weather the faint squeak of 
snow crystals packing down 
under cautious boots may be 
like the clang of a fire gong to 
a deer. The human voice is 
anathema, except at a distance 
and when its owner is busy with 
routine tasks—logging, farm- 
ing, and the like. If you must 
signal companions while hunt- 
ing, use a crow call or whistle. 
A deer can, however, sometimes 
be halted and interested by a 
bleat—Mm-a-ah!—made as 
deerlike as possible and not too 
loud, 

To deer, the human odor, with 
its overtones of shaving soap, 








tobacco, and cooking, spells DANGER. So we watch the wind 
and hunt into it, unless our purpose is to drive the deer from 
cover and into action once he has been located skulking. 

In addition to the advantage of acute senses, the deer has 
the ability and endurance to negotiate rough country with 
little trouble, a highly conditioned alertness and caution, and 
a breath-taking speed of movement. 

Against these qualities the hunter employs hearing, which 
can be pointed up and developed in most cases. On windy or 
noisy days, for instance, if the man is motionless and the 
deer moving the latter is at the disadvantage. Human eye- 
sight, if deficient, can be corrected with glasses, its range 
increased with field glasses, and powers of observation may 
be improved by keeping the gaze up and roving, analyzing 
every clue within eyeshot. 

Then there is reason, which should be a fifty-fifty mixture 
of common sense and deer lore. The deer has a correspond- 
ing sense that keeps him at par in this respect. However, 
human beings sometimes have the aid and codperation of 
companions—teamwork. And lastly, the firearm, if properly 


used, makes up for much of the advantage the deer holds in 
speed and physical ability. 

So it’s you, your gun, and your companions against the 
white-tail on his home grounds. 

Before setting out to collect a deer, the hunter should check 
two things 


his personal and mental equipment. The clothing 
should be appropriate for the 
weather and for any change in 
it which may occur. The deer 
wears a wind, cold, and water- 
proof jacket, and his footgear is 
of the best. Come as close as 
possible to matching these. 
Carry protected matches, a 
practical knife or two (jack and 
sheath), a compact flashlight, 
a length of sash cord, and a 
compass, if you use one. Trail 
food—anything on which you 
like to chew—is a help, and it 
bolsters your interest in hunt- 
ing, especially after many hours 
in the open. The list is purpose- 
ly left incomplete because re- 
quirements vary. Take what- 
ever is necessary to equip you 
for a good search or pursuit. 
The mental equipment is 
equally important. Dream of 
deer around the campfire or at 
any time whatsoever, except 
when you are actually after 


Except in zoos, the white-tail is hard to spot; his coat is 
almost indistinguishable behind even a light screen of brush 


Here's a piece veteran and novice alike will find of value 
and interest—the how, when, and where of white-tail hunting 
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them. That is the time to concentrate 
earnestly and intently on finding reali- 
ty. And on reality alone, in the form 
of a deer, should you draw bead. Leave 
your worries and preoccupations at 
home. Deer hunting is a very precise 
business. The white-tail is completely 
concerned with his own preservation, 
and it takes more than good intentions 
to score against him. 

If possible, scout the terrain before 
you hunt it. Study it on a topographi- 
cal map, so you will know all its prin- 
cipal features. This done, you will not 
have the worry of being lost to distract 
you. 

Most important—two very good times 
to encounter deer are at the break of 
dawn and just before sundown. So start 
early and be prepared to stay late. 

Now that we're launched on the trail, 
the first evidence of our quarry is likely 
to be his tracks. Once seen, a deer 
track is unforgettable, but the tracks 
of sheep, swine, and goats somewhat 
resemble it. It is good to remember that 
the white-tail makes a long, narrow, 
symmetrical print, tight at the heel and 
not too widely spread at the toe. Sheep 
tracks are blunter, goat tracks more 
splayed and irregular, and swine tracks 
more splayed, blunter, and broader. 

A deer in good condition, walking or 
trotting registers the print of its hind 
foot on that made by the forefoot. 
When wounded, however, and some- 
times because of physical condition, the 
prints do not register on the same spot. 
Irregularities of the track may indi- 
cate where a deer is wounded. Position 
and extraordinary drag marks all have 
their meaning. A simple alphabet of 
deer tracks and their explanation is 
shown on the first page of this article. 

But we're after the deer, not his 
tracks, and the prints we are seeking 
are those in which the animal is stand- 
ing at the moment—not those he’s left 
behind. It is not possible simply to walk 
up to the last track and lay hands on 
the deer unless he has been killed. So 
watch ahead on the trail and let the 
tracks underfoot take care of them- 
selves. Keep on the alert for flanking 
runs by the deer, occasionally checking 
the trail to see that your course is cor- 
rect and to learn what fresh news 
flashes the prints have to convey. 

Essence of deer hunting is to see the 





deer before he sees you. John White- 
Tail and all his family watch their back 
trails, especially when suspicious, which 
is usually. They back track, too, some- 
times directly, sometimes on a line 
roughly parallel. So your deer may be 
behind or beside you as you follow his 
trail forward. It is good to learn to 
expect him in any direction and any 
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position, saving only the sky above. 
Deer travel low to the ground, par- 
ticularly when feeding. The bucks espe- 
cially, unless pushed, pause to survey 
clearings in their line of march, usually 
from cover. They can “freeze” into 
immobility, protected by their coloring 
and markings, or they can slink silently 
away. Or, again, they will make a 
break for safety—a “blitz fade” that is 
bewildering for its speed and action. 
Pictures of deer, and those we see 
behind the bars in a park, are mislead- 
ing. Under hunting conditions deer are 
rarely easy to distinguish. The coat 
blends well against most natural back- 
grounds, while behind even a light 
screen of brush it is more or less in- 
jistinguishable. The winter pelage, al- 
though a deer wearing it is said to be 
“in the blue,” is (in the North) a slaty 
buff chestnut with often a peppering of 
darker points that makes it an incon- 
spicuous part of the winter scene, ex- 
cept against a clear background of 


snow—a shot you won't often get. 


additional 
camouflage—in the form of a white 


The white-tail bears 
throat patch, white underparts, and 
white under the tail, and a white lining 
around the eyes, the muzzle, and in the 
ears—that breaks the symmetry of its 
form, except in silhouette. 

So what we must look for is not so 
much the picture-book buck (with 
fourteen points all aimed the wrong 
way), but mere patches of deer color, 
light reflected from a polished antler, 
hair, or eyeball, the outline of a leg, or 
possibly a smirch of white where no 
white should be. Any of these traces is 
of the greatest importance and should 
be investigated fully. 

But even then—DON’T SHOOT! In- 
stead, clear for action. Take into in- 
stant account the wind direction, posi- 
tion of the sun, your background, your 
immediate footing, and the terrain 
ahead. Practice makes this possible. 
Maneuver to get a clearer view of your 
target, either by advancing yourself or 
by chancing it cnat the deer will move 
toward you if all goes well. Should it 
turn out not to be your quarry, keep 
everything under control. The hunt 
must go on. Put your precautions 
down to practice, and get back to work. 

There’s more to deer hunting, how- 
ever, than just stumbling on tracks and 
following them. Tracks, and deer them- 
selves, are found in certain places for 
certain reasons. Let’s look at their 
habits. 

Deer, like all animals, have a daily 
program. Time, marked by hours, is to 
them nonexistent. They merely feed, 
lounge, sleep, and carry on their exis- 
tence as impulse dictates. Generally 
speaking, each of these actions takes 
place in different surroundings. 

Deer are early afoot, commonly be- 
fore the exact minute of daybreak as 
listed in the almanac. Their morning 
is spent in feeding. During the height 
of the day they lounge, sunning them- 
selves (in cover, of course) on good 
days in the fall and winter. When food 
becomes scarce, they spend more time 
in seeking it and less time in lounging. 
Then toward sundown, they meander te 
some favorable bedding spot, often 
feeding as they go. 

In hunting season their schedule is 
upset, perforce, and they are more apt 
to do anything (Continued on page 92) 





Bucks have extensive vital oreas (shown in white) but the bullseye to aim at is the heart. For a quartering shot, it's just below and 
back of the "sticking point’ of the throat, for a broadside, still farther back, and exactly in the base of the throat from head on 
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No hunter goes afield delib- Oo U T D oO oO is LI FE E 


erately to plug his friends, 
but some of ‘em surely act 
that way! Lethal ese ge I N P I Cc T U R E Ss 
is a prize case. Only hope 
for anyone hunting with him 
is that he may let a foot 
slip, climbing a fence this 
way, and kill himself first 





Motor vehicles are dangerous even at rest when Louie's around! 
You may be sure he keeps his gun loaded and off safety at all 

mes, too, so that any jolt will fire it. And if you told him to 
be more careful, he'd probably put his thumb over the muzzle 


All else failing, Louie will certainly get his man this 
way. No, we're not trying to discourage hunting in the 
least; we're just urging the nation's hunters to steer 
clear of Lethal Lovies—and the Louies to take a hint! 
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] Looked like a good hunt, this morning. Here | was heading into 2 But Al, the third of our party, had been out before with Rip, and he 
some of Washington state's finest pheasant cover with Rip, the soon undermined my hopes. "Won't get much with that pooch," he 

spaniel. For my taste, there's nothing like a good springer for chas- whispered, as we ducked under a fence, Believe it or not, he points!" 

ing down ringnecks and making ‘em fly. An 

Mac, Rip's owner, swore he was one of the best 
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PICTURE STORY 
By 
CHESTER CHATFIELD 


3 | didn't quite believe Al— 

who would?—until | saw 
for myself. Scouting a field 
ahead of his master, Rip sud- 
denly stiffened into an imi- 
tation of a champion field- 
trial pointer, and Mac said something under his breath. 
By the time he could hurry in past Rip, of course, the 
pheasant was well inte the next county—still running 


4 All morning Rip kept on pointing, and 5 "| didn't," Mac snapped back. "He musta 6 ... And it worked. Crestfallen but willing, 
at noon we were still birdless. "Might seen some pointer at work, and thought it Rip dashed onin, the pheasant zoomed, and 

as well get something out of this trip,” looked stylish.’ And just then Rip pointed once Mac dropped it easily. Rip got an approving 

Al said tartly, snitching a pear. ‘Why'd more. Mac got set to shoot, then shouted: pat as he delivered the bird. "You're O. K. 


you ever teach this pup to point, Mac?" "Go in, you long-eared fashion plate. Sic him!" Mac said, "when you stick to being a spaniel!" 
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= MEAL FOR MINNIE 


Luckiest bass in Michigan are 
Minnie the Moocher, getting a 
frog dinner at right, and her 
mate Billy the Kid. Pets of a 
Spider Lake resort overseer 
Oren Olson, they've been fed 
by Olson and visitors and pro- 
tected from anglers for years 


NAVAL STRATEGY 


Paravanes used on mine sweep- 
ers inspired the new trolling 
gadget at left. Towed from a 
boat, it rides far out to one 
side, carrying a fishing line 
on its L-shape rear hook, so that the lure trolls well clear 
of the wake. A quick flip frees the line when a fish strikes 


TOMMY GUNS ARE TRICKY ence pei. atin I a 


roop and gangster weapon, is a buck- 
ing brute that makes fancy rifle shots look foolish, for it takes more holding than aim- 
ing. Here are U.S. Border Patrol rookies in Texas learning from Tommy Box, former 
patrolman now in the Army, how to fire 20 straight without blowing holes in the sky 
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. . « but these rookies with their target shooter's stance will find the muzzles climbing! 
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Box tames a Tommy gun (Thompson .45) by leaning into it 





NERVY PILOT STOCKS MOUNTAIN LAKES 


Planting trout from the air is established practice nowadays, but 
it took a daring aviator, Lamoine Stevens, to try it in the little 
crag-rimmed lakes of Idaho's wild Sawtooth Mountains. Below is one 
of his spectacular performances, diving close to the water, releas- 
ing his tankful of fingerlings, then zooming quickly to avoid the 
towering cliffs ahead. Three to four-inch rainbows and _ brookies 
are planted, since they survive the big plunge almost 100 percent, 
but they'll be lunkers when anglers hike up to catch them some day 











Sawtooth Lake, above, was "easy" for Stevens. Below, fueling up 


with gasoline and trout. The windmill pump aerates the fish tank 


. Don Reynolds 
favorite 
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lt takes fast work to save the fur when hounds leap in 
to worry their fallen prey, but Reynolds and West have 
some 400 ringtails to their credit; they get their coonl 





Back at the car, all hands are pleased with the night's 
work. They asked Doty to share in a roast coon feed, but 
the cameraman had to go home to warm up and dry out 


A HUNT BEHIND ACE OHIO HOUNDS 
IS A THRILL YOU DON’T FORGET) 


OON hunting gets you! If there’s a more 
spine-tingling thrill than the deep, weird 
cry of a hunting dog as he streaks through 
ht in pursuit of the elusive ‘Old Zip,’ | 
ver get a coon hunter to admit it.”| 

ifter just one hunt—is the testimony 

Doty, who took these exciting pictures 

coon country of Ohio's Miami Val- 

y was in the right company for a per- 
troduction to the sport: Bill West, H. J. 

ds, and Reynolds’s enthusiastic young 

Don, plus three picked hounds from their 
pack of twenty purebreds. It was an unfor- 
gettable night, and Doty does it justice in his | 
ctures, including the remarkable one at left 
ot raccoon tumbling to the ground. | 
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3 this derby popular? Only the earliest arrivals were allowed on this raft, yet 
‘s jammed till it's awash. Luckily the park board provided plenty of life guards 


Hold it! Here's 
Kenny McIntyre, 
13-year-old ex- 
pert, intent on 
keeping his big 
one in the net. 
No wonder! It 
won first prize 


Champion! The official measurer finds Kenny's fish biggest of 
the day. It's only a squawfish, but size, not quality, counts 


MAKING CITY KIDS ENTHUSIASTIC 





ANGLERS 


se A juvenile fishin 
ae ', tes 
contest in a munic- 
=) = ipal park turns out 


a howling success 
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EATTLE, Wash., park 
S officials are making 
praiseworthy efforts to 
encourage boys and girls 
to fish. A park lake has 
been stocked with trout 
for kids only, and les- 
sons are given by local 
sportsmen. But the hit 
of the campaign was the 
angling derby pictured 
here, in which the kids 
competed for 64 prizes 








PISTOL SHOOTERS’ PARADISE Handgun practice is vital for U. S. 

Army Signal Corps men, who gener- 
ally depend on side arms instead of rifles for protection when handling communications 
in battle. Here's a section of the fine jarget range built for them at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., by the WPA. There are 30 firing statiens all told, each with its adjustable sun 
shield. Both revolvers and automatics are used, against ringed and man-shape targets 





LAZY FISHERMAN’S HELPER 


With the newly designed stand below, stillfisher 
men who tire of holding their rods can get off 
easy. Set in a bracket permanently screwed to the 
boat gunwale, the wire frame holds a bait-castin 

with the reel handle left free 
to turn, or will take a fly rod or cane pole. It's 
springy enough, too, to set the hook automatically 


outfit as shown 
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MAGIC FOR DUCK HUNTERS We showed you one inflating decoy last month. Here's another ingenious model, made of 


rubber, with a large vent (see left) weighted by a metal ring. To set it out, a hunter merely 
bunches it in his hand (center), tosses it, and—presto!—it bobs up automatically inflated, as water rising in the vent compresses the air inside 
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CASH FOR YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS a “¥ 


Sure, you hunt for fun, not money. 
But while you’re afield, try some 
camera-shooting; then send along 
your best photos with return stamps 
and captions to our Picture Editor. 


We'll pay you first-class rates in 


DOUBLE DUTY Carlton 


. Sprague 
cash for every picture we can use and Robert Shepard, Shrewsbury 
Mass., boys, devised this handy 
motor mount for the kayaks they 














built from OUTDOOR LIFE plans 


















SPORT IN KHAKI 


Do service men appreciate 
sports-license privileges? 
This rod-and-gun club for 
Fort Belvoir, Va., engi- 
neers has 200 enthusiastic 
(and dues-paying) members 








REPEATERS = steel and plastic 


rap targets invented by 3 . 
John Pollard, Edmonton, Alberta, fly true The club provides duck blinds, skeet fields, and fishing boats 
and fall apart easily when hit, yet can be 
reassembled and used up to 40 times. Money 
Pollard saves on targets buys extra shells 


ELK EXPRESS Court Du Rand, Martinsdale, Mont. 


dude rancher, not only tamed these 
elks; he's turned them into a fine pack train for deer hunting 


TWO-BAGGER Just when Joe Seale, 


Fresno, Calif., was ; . i 
playing the small rainbow below, the big one , : woah a 


a vt iy — 
PE ag 6a 
grabbed it amidships. Seale netted ‘em both ; o<_ 
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A TRUE TALE, 


FOR ALL TRUE 


PICTURES ADVENTURES 


WILD BULL WRECKS A DUCK HUNT THAT CAN BE 


By RAINES KEOUN, Marshall, Texas 


TOLD THIS WAY 








@)ut duck hunting 
one winter day in the 
southern Louisiana 
rice Fields, my cousin, 
dim Beauxis, and | 
passed by the Terre- 
bonne place. 

The old man was ou 
putting feed in the 
troughs for his cattle, 
but spilling a good 
deal of the grain on 
the ground as well. 

A wild and vicious 


selves for'years 
Atter he had left 


the pasture + « « 
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‘BEHIND YOU! 
RUN! 
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eeping up wit 


If you've never followed a wise field 


general you haven’t really hunted yet 


By FRANCIS C. ZUIKER 


IAMOND JIM BRADY had a 
saying about diamonds: ‘‘Them 
that has 'em, wears 'em!”’ With 
it he could easily brush aside 

any objection about “vulgar display.” 

So it is with gun dogs: Them that 
has ’em, uses ’em. And those that don’t 
have ’em do the best they can. I’m 
among the latter. We people who live 
in the city, even in the suburbs, don’t 
often have the facilities, or the means, 
to keep a hunting dog in idleness for 
a whole year just to use him afield on 
one or two trips. 

So, as I said, we do the best we can. 
Often it’s not very good, but we get 
used to it. Naturally enough we man- 
e to kick up only a limited number 
birds, and probably fail to find quite 
few that we’ve downed. But it’s 
hunting and it’s fun. That is, it’s fun 
when you bring home a bag, even a 
Small one. 

But last season it seemed to me that 
n'y bags were getting to be just a little 
t skimpy for even self-justification. 
You know how it is. You plan for days, 
look ahead with the keenest anticipa- 
t 
a 


n, finally get off early one morning 

| urge your car to its best efforts— 
and then tramp all morning without 
Scaring up even a single. And maybe 

afternoon too. 

That’s why I was edgy that day when 

in into Everett Gadbois. I'd been 
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ally wears a man out! Ike and John on ano 





Smart 
Quail, 


out after quail 
several times but 
they were careful 
to stay out of the 
counties that I 
tramped through. 
But Gadbois 
seemed to me to 


be in offensively 
good humor. 
“I’m taking a 


run down to the 

farm,’’ he told me. “John, my brother- 
in-law, wrote me that he and Jack 
Wheeler and Wally have been finding 
coveys of quail all over the place. How 
about coming along with me? It’s only 
350 miles.” 

That casual “350 miles’ kind of 
jarred me. “I hear a lot and I read a 
lot,” I grunted, “about guys who stum- 
ble over so many coveys that the birds 
blacken the sky. But it’s always some- 
body’s cousin, or somebody’s friend’s 
uncle, that does it—never the guy him- 
self. Three hundred and fifty miles! 
And the same distance back, with three 
quail each! Thank you, no.” 

“Well,” said Everett, “if you’ve never 
seen a giraffe it seems like a damn 
improbable animal. So if you’d rather 
nurse your ignorance, why stay home. 
But if you’d like a good time and some 
good country grub, better think it 
over while you have the chance!” 


mart Dog 


“ 


lead. 


on 











thought of 
country food that cracked me. Anyway, 
I had the decency to climb down off my 
high horse, and soon I’d made a date. 


I suppose it was the 


After all, I thought, walking in the 
country air is good for what ails you, 
and with some luck I might manage to 
kick up a few birds. 

So the morning of Armistice Day 
found Everett and me in the kitchen of 
the Clancy farmhouse down in the levee 
country near Cairo, Illinois. John 
Clancy helped us work on the huge 
platters of ham and eggs that Zena, 
his wife, had whipped up without a bit 
of fuss or feathers. She knows what a 
man needs to start the day right. 

A horn blew in the yard as I was 
swallowing the last drop of my coffee. 
Everett looked out the window. “Jack 
Wheeler, Ike Myrus, and Wally,” he 
announced. “You go along with John 
and meet ’em; (Continued on page 63) 
















































LAST DAY ON THE LAKE FOR 
A SOLDIER, BUT A FLY ROD 
AND LURES, PLUS SOME OLD 
FINNY FRIENDS, MAKE IT ONE 
TO BE LONG REMEMBERED 


o NLY one day more. How shall 
we spend it?” I asked my 
son Lowell, who had recently 
celebrated that big event, his 

eighteenth birthday. 

“Let’s go fishing,’ was his reply. 
“Tt may be a long time before I get an- 
other chance.” 

He had been graduated from high 
school in the spring. Though three 
years below the draft age, he reasoned 
that it would be better for him to enlist 
now than go to college or take a job, 
with the possibility that he might have 
to leave before he got well started at 
either. So he got the permission of his 
mother and myself to enlist in the reg- 
ular army, had signed up, and was now 
under orders to report at an army post 
two days later. 

“I was hoping you’d say that,’ was 
my answer. “‘What shall we go after?” 

“Panfish,” he said. “They’re relia- 
ble; you're sure of catching something. 
I’d hate to be skunked on my last fish- 
ing trip.” 

Tom Conlon said he knew of a lake 
where a friend of his had a cottage and 
a boat. He could get the use of the 
boat. “There are black bass, calico 
bass, crappies, pickerel, sunfish, and 
perch,” he told us. 

Most of New Jer- 
sey’s lakes are well 
developed as vaca- 
tion resorts, and 
what with boating 
and swimming, the 
fishing in them dur- 


NFISH PAY OFF / 


ing the summer is nothing very excit- 
ing. The constant splashing of oars, 
the crowded swimming floats, and 
steady grumble of motorboats make a 
poor accompaniment to a sport best 
enjoyed in solitude. But now it was 
autumn and nights were chill with 
threat of frost. The leaves were chang- 
ing color, and the forest was patched 
with yellow, scarlet, and purple. The 
bass should be inshore in shallow water. 
There was a chance that while we were 
using our bugs, spinners, and flies on 
such humble gamesters as panfish, we 
might hook into a bass or two. So each 
of us had both bait-casting and fly rods, 
and a good assortment of plugs. This 
was to be guess-what-you've-got fish- 
ing. With the varied assortment of 
fishes in the lake, and the fact that any 
one of them could be taken on flies as 
well as bugs and spinners, every rise 
would be a question mark, and that’s 
fun in itself. 


LIGHT fly rod cannot handle bass 
A bugs or spinners well, so I took 
along my big fly rod—914 feet long and 
weighing 542 ounces—which is power- 
ful enough to handle those lures. Lowell 
had an old wet-fly rod, nine feet long, of 
about the same weight as mine, and 
Tom had a like rig. For bait-casting 
each of us had a regulation split-bam- 
boo bait-casting rod, 512 feet long. 
There’d be no bait of any sort, though; 
whatever fish were caught must be 
taken on some kind of an artificial. 

There wasn’t another fisherman on 
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By 
ALLEN PARSONS 





the lake. All the cottages seemed to be 
boarded up for the winter. One side of 
the lake had a rocky shore that looked 
bassy, while the other had weedy coves, 
patches of lily pads, and luxuriant un- 
derwater vegetation that promised 
perch, pickerel, and sunnies. An au- 
tumn haze softened the brightness of 
the sun, and a gentle breeze riffled the 
water, ideal conditions for fishing. Two 
of us were to fish while the third rowed; 
as soon as a man caught two fish he 
was to take the oars. 


leader 414 feet long, and then tied 


i. rigged his fly rod with a 


on a tandem spinner with one nickel 
and one copper blade, to which was at- 
tached a small red-and-white bucktail. 
Tom started his fishing with a yellow- 
and-black bass bug. I took the oars and 
rowed slowly along the weedy shore of 
the lake about sixty feet out. Because 
of the difference in the kind of lure 
used, the method of manipulation 
varied. Lowell would cast in close to 
the weeds or sunken logs and then re- 
trieve his spinner steadily and only fast 
enough to make the blades revolve, 
while Tom cast into like places, let the 
bug lie motionless on the water for a 
moment after the cast, then brought it 
in slowly in a series of twitches, each 
of which moved the bug about a foot. 
We hadn’t been fishing for more than 
five minutes before there came a swirl 
near Lowell’s spinner and an exclama- 
tion from him. His rod curved. 

“Pickerel! I got him!” 

A pickerel hits a bait as though he 


were out to satisfy a 
grudge. Most of the fun 
in catching him comes in 
the first minute, for he 
soon loses his bad temper 
and becomes repentant. 
This pickerel, as soon as 
it felt the hook, jumped from the water. 

“A keeper!’’ we chorused. The min- 
imum size limit in New Jersey for these 
fish is fourteen inches. 

For a minute or so the rod curved 
nobly, and then the pickerel was 
brought to the boat where I netted him. 
He was sixteen inches long. The tandem 
spinner and fly again had delivered. It 
is one of the best pickerel and panfish 
lures, and bass also will often hit it. 

“See that heron down the lake,” said 
Tom. ‘He seems almost as tall as a 
man.” 

The heron was motionless and it took 
some time to distinguish him. His long 
neck and head looked for all the world 
like a weather-beaten snag of some 
prostrate tree. As we watched, the 
long, sharp bill went into the water 
with a lightninglike stab, and when it 
came up there was a frog squirming in 
it. A convulsive movement of the head 
and the frog disappeared, but there was 
a descending lump in the heron’s neck 


| twitched the bucktail forward an inch or 
two, let it rest, then twitched again. In 
an instant there was a splash and | turned 
my wrist. Then the fish started to go away 
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as it swallowed. The bird refused closer 
acquaintance and took off, long legs 
dangling and big wings flapping slowly, 
flying low over the rushes. 

The chief trouble in casting a spinner 
with a fly rod is the pull of the spinner 
when it is underwater, as you are about 
to make the backward cast. I watched 
the boy to see how he'd manage it, and 
he had the right idea. He would not 
make his backcast until the spinner 
reached the surface, and thus the rod 
was relieved of the underwater strain. 
We crept along the shore, Tom and 
Lowell each casting into promising 
pockets, off (Continued on page 84) 


























Tom got his tackle together while Lowell 
and | were looking over the deserted lake 



















Davis's trophy, fifth in the record book, with outside curves of 17%4 (right) and 
17% in.; base circumferences both 6’; greatest spread, 1514; tip to tip, 7 15/16 


ORMULA for getting a record 
antelope head: 17. Shoot an elk, 
then lose it. 2. Drink a gasoline 
cocktail. 3. Humidify your ’scope 

sight so it becomes as opaque as a 
London fog, then go after antelope. 4 
Use all but an alarmingly few rounds 
of special ammunition by missing all 
the ordinary pronghorns. 5. Then sur- 
prise everybody, including yourself, by 
bringing down a buck antelope with a 
well-placed shot. 6. Finally, months 
later, discover by reading a magazine 
article that your trophy is in the record 
class! 

That’s the comic-strip route by which 
Raymond L. Davis, Cleveland, Ohio, at- 
torney, got into the American big-game 
hall of fame—a jinx-harassed hunter 
who nevertheless bagged the fifth- 
ranking pronghorn-antelope head taken 
in America. 

Davis and his friend and fellow 
townsman, Ralph Stephan, embarked 
on an invasion of Wyoming with the 
intention of getting themselves some 
elk, perhaps a bear, and winding up 
with a couple of antelope heads. They 
laid their plans carefully, but.... 
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First thing they did was to arrive in 
Wyoming a day ahead of their luggage; 
so they had to borrow clothing from 
Louis McMichael. Louis runs a ranch 
near Dubois, Wyoming. He maintains, 
for hunting-season use, a base camp on 
the continental divide, and another 
camp on Spread Creek, five or six hours 
of hard riding into the mountains. On 
September 24, when Louis took the two 
Cleveland hunters to the Spread Creek 
camp, the going was rough, with a 
blizzard enveloping every mountain 
range. Once they reached the camp, 
they had excellent weather until they 
were ready to leave. But on October 5, 
as the party was riding back from 
Spread Creek, wet snow was a foot and 
a half deep, and more was falling—a 
fact that had an unforeseen and im- 
portant influence on the outcome of the 
trip. 


HE first day out, after arrival at 
Spread Creek, Louis explained to the 
two hunters that the best way to find 
an elk is to bugle like one. The elk 
will answer, and by following the sound 
you can locate him in the dense timber 
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WANT TO GET A RECORD 
HEAD IN THE CRAZIEST 
POSSIBLE WAY ? 
HERE'S HOW IT’S DONE! 


WELL, 


By 


WALTER E. BURTON 





or brush. An elk’s voice changes with 
his age, so the bugling need not be very 
precise. “But,’’ Louis explained, sadly, 
“I can’t bugle any more on account of 
store teeth. But I can show you fellows 
how to do it.” 

Stephan rapidly learned the knack of 
making elklike sounds, so he became 
the official bugler of the party, although 
Davis still claims that no elk with any 
sense of hearing at all would ever mis- 
take him for one of its kind. 


OW, several days out, the three 

men were riding along a ridge 
“It’s 9:30,” Louis remarked. “Elk quit 
feeding about 9 every morning, but you 
might try a bugle anyway, Ralph.” 

Stephan sent his best elk call rolling 
down the ridge. Immediately there wa 
an answer, from a point ahead of an 
below where they were riding. An ell 
was having a late breakfast, after all 
While Stephan and the elk kept up : 
running conversation, Davis and th 
guide dismounted and continued 0! 
foot. Before long Davis had his ell 
with a well-placed bullet from hi 
Mauser. 

The animal had fallen in dense tim 
ber 100 yards or so from a clearing 
Davis, who had received some prais« 
from the guide for his ability to fin 
his way around, didn’t pay much at 
tention to the location. Louis wouk 
know where to find the carcass whe! 
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"Indiansummer,'' Wyoming style. Davis 
finds it plenty chilly at Spread Creek 


they came after it with a pack train 
the next day. The two hunters wanted 
some movies of the elk before it was 
carried in, so they went back to camp, 
planning to ride out again with the 
train and get their pictures. 

But next day Louis had to take care 
of another errand, and so he sent a 
guide known only as “Toughy” and a 
cowboy titled “Heavy” to get the elk. 
When they were well out, Toughy said 
to Davis: “You know where the elk is, 
of course?” 

“I’m not sure,’’ Davis replied. ‘“‘Didn’t 
Louis tell you where to find it?” 

Toughy shook his head. 

Davis began to wonder if he could 
find his elk after all. He remembered 
that it was near a certain clearing. By 
locating the horses’ tracks there he 
ought to be able to follow them on to 
the spot on the ridge where he and 
Louis had dismounted for the final stalk. 
He found horse tracks easily enough, 
but instead of the few made by the 
hunters’ three animals, there were hun- 
dreds. Evidently some cowboys had 
passed by in considerable force since 
yesterday. 

A search revealed no elk, and Toughy 
and the pack train moved on. Davis, 
Stephan, and Heavy stayed for further 
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searching. Finally they 
held a council of war 
and it was decided that 
Heavy would go back 
to the base camp, find 
Louis, and either get 
some definite directions 
or send Louis himself 
back. 

Stephan and Davis 
had brought no food, 
but Davis always car- 
ried a small flask, hold- 
ing about two good 
drinks, in his pocket 
for just such emergen- 
cies. After long and de- 
liberate discussion, they 
decided to kill the flask 
along about o'clock. 
Ages later, o'clock 
came. While Stephan 
waited, with an eager- 
ness he couldn’t con- 
ceal, Davis with a 
ceremonial flourish 
pulled the flask from 
his hip pocket and un- 
corked it. 

The flask was emp- 
ty! In the excitement 
of getting started with 
the pack train that 
morning, Davis had forgotten to fill it. 
The shock took most of the zest out of 
the search for the missing elk, but 
there was nothing they could do but 
look forward to the return of Heavy 
or Louis. 

Darkness was not far off when Louis 
showed up. He brought sandwiches, 
thereby winning the undying gratitude 
of two hungry men. And he had been 
thoughtful enough to include a half 
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Home from Wyoming, the hunters look 
over Davis's armory. Stephan, left, is hold- 
ing the Mauser mounted with the ill-fated 
‘scope, Davis the 6.5 mm. antelope-getter 
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Louis, the guide, with a big elk brought down by Stephan 


pint of stimulant. Stephan and Davis 
made quick work of the sandwiches, 
and then poured themselves a drink 
each from the bottle. Down the hatch! 

. and instantly the woods and moun- 
tains started jitterbugging! 

“Gasoline!” one of the hunters 
choked. ‘“‘Where’d you g-g-get this 
stuff, Louis?” 

The guide soberly explained that he 
had found a (Continued on page 61) 
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INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 


CASES, THE 





ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote, Wolver- 
ine, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Deer (3) 
east of long. 138° in southeastern Alaska only; 
rest of territory closed. Caribou (res. 3, non- 
res. 2). Mountain Sheep (designated portion of 
Kenai Peninsula 1; rest of territory 2). Moose 
(1). Moutain Goat (2). Large Brown and 
Grizzly Bear (Res. on Admiralty Island 1; Ist 
and 3rd Judicial Divisions, aggregate 2; rest of 
territory, no limits. Nonres. on Admiralty Is- 
land 1; rest of territory, 2). Black Bear (lst 
Judicial Division, res. 3, nonres. 2; 3rd Judicial 
Division, res. and nonres. 3; rest of territory, 
res. no limit, nonres. 3). Grouse, Ptarmigan 
(aggregate 10). Fishing: Rainbow, Steelhead, 
Cutthroat, and Eastern Brook Trout, Grayling 
(no size-aggregate 25, or 15 lb. and 1 fish). 
Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). Note: There 
are special seasons and catch limits for a few 
designated waters. Consult local authorities. 
Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1, nonres, $50. Fish- 
ing: Not required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10) open entire month 
north of U. S. Highway 80; opens 15th rest of 
state. Opossum, Raccoon, Rabbit (no limits). 
Fishing: Black Bass (11"-10). White Lake 
Bass (10”-15). Rock Bass 4'4,"-15). Bream 
(4%4"-25). Crappie (8”-15). Wall-eyed Pike 
(12”-10). (Aggregate all game fish, 35.) .Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting, state $3, county of res. 
$1; rod and reel fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting 
25, l-week $5; fishing $5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rab- 
bit (6) Apache, Navajo, Coconino, and Yavapai 
Counties closed. Opens 16th: Deer (1), Bear 
(1), Wild Turkey (2). Note: Yavapai County 
and part of Coconino County closed to turkey 
hunting. Part of the state south of line run- 
ning from New Mexico line along Gila River to 
Coolidge Dam, thence along U. S. Highway 70 
to Superior, thence south along Superior-Kelvin 
road to Gila River, thence along Gila River to 
California line, closed to blacktail or mule deer, 
bear, and turkey hunting. Fishing: Black Bass 
(10”-10, but not more than 15 lb. and 1 fish). 
Channel Catfish (10”-10, but not more than 15 
Ib. and 1 fish). Crappie, Bluegill, Bream, Sun- 
fish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no size-aggregate 
20, but not more than 20 Ib. and 1 fish). Carp, 
Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no limits). Li- 
censes: Res.: Fishing and hunting $3.50, hunt- 
ing $2.50, fishing $1.75. Nonres.: Fishing and 
hunting $25; small game and fishing $10; fish- 
ing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Squirrel (8). 
Fishing: Trout (12”-6). Black and Kentucky 
Bass (10-15). Crappie, White Bass (8”~15). 


Wall-eyed Pike (14”"-6). Warmouth Bass, Sun- 
fish, Rock Bass, Perch (no size-25). (Aggre- 
gate of above, 25.) Channel Catfish (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50—not required 
for rabbit or squirrel. Fishing $1.50—required 
only for artif. bait. Nonres.: Hunting, all 
game except fur bearers $25; all game except 
deer, turkey, and fur bearers $15; fishing $5, 
10-day $2 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no limits) Deer (2; 
Districts 154 and 4%, 1) only Districts 1, 1%, 
135, 134, 4, 4%, 454, 23, and 25 open until 15th; 


Raccoon, 


rest of state closed entire month. Cottontail 
and Brush Rabbit (15) only Districts 4, 4%, 
4%, and 19 open. Bear (2) opens 15th; Districts 
4, 4%, and 434 closed entire month. Fishing: 
Steelhead and all trout except golden trout (no 
size-10 lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 25 
fish; many local size and catch regulations). 
Whitefish (no limits) Truckee River and its 
tributaries and Tahoe and Donner lakes open 
only until 15th; rest of state open entire month. 
Note: San Lorenzo River and its tributaries 
closed for all trout. Golden Trout (5-20, but 
not more than 10 lb. and 1 fish) only Districts 
1 and 4% open. Salmon (local regulations). 
Black Bass (9”-10; Clear Lake 9”-5; Districts 
134 and 4A, 9”-15). Sunfish (no size-25; Dis- 
trict 434, no size-15). Sacramento Perch (no 
size-25; Clear Lake no size-10). Calico Bass, 
Crappie (no size-25; Clear Lake no size-10; 
District 434, no size-15). Striped Bass (12”— 
5). Shad (no size-5). Catfish (no size-—50 Ib.; 
Lake County (9”-50 lb.) Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $2, fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing 
$3. License required for jack rabbit but not 
for predators. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Deer (1), with horns, 
from 3rd to 12th in Jackson and Routt Counties 
and designated areas in Moffat, Eagle, Garfield, 
Mesa, and Rio Blanco Counties; from 10th to 
19th in Larimer, Boulder, Grand, Summit, Gil- 
pin, Jefferson, Clear Creek, Park, Teller, Lake, 
Pitkin, Delta, Montrose, Ouray, Gunnison, 
Chaffee, Custer, Saguache, Alamosa, Rio 
Grande, Mineral, Hinsdale, San Miguel, San 
Juan, Dolores, Montezuma, La Plata, Archu- 
leta, Conejas, and Costilla Counties, and des- 
ignated parts of Eagle, Garfield, Mesa, Las 
Animas, Huerfano, Pueblo, El Paso, and Doug- 
las Counties; east of U. S. Highways 85 and 87 
closed entire month. Antlerless Deer, under 
special license, from 7th to 12th in Areas 7, 8, 
and 9, and from 14th to 19th in Areas 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, and 10. Elk (1), antlered, from 3rd to 
12th in Moffat County, except the part north 
and west of Vermillion Creek and Green River; 
Rio Blanco County; and the parts of Eagle and 
Garfield Counties north and west of Colorado 
River; rest of state closed entire month. Elk, 
antlerless, under special permit, 7th to 12th in 
Area 3. Note: For detailed information con- 
cerning teh areas open for hunting of antlerless 
deer and elk and for regulations regarding per- 
mit consult Game and Fish Commission, Den- 
ver. Bear (1), Cottontail Rabbit (8) open en- 
tire month. Note: Seasons on Pheasant and 
Quail had not been set at time of going to press, 
but it is possible that there will be open sea- 
sons in October. Consult Game and Fish Com- 
mission for dates and regulations. Fishing: 
Trout and Grayling (7”-20 fish or 10 Ib. and 1 
fish). All other game fish (no size-20 fish or 10 
lb. and 1 fish). No limits on squawfish, carp, 
sucker, or white salmon. Licenses: Res.: Deer 
$5, elk $5 (1 bear may be taken on deer or elk 
license); small game and fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Deer $25, elk $25 (1 bear may be taken on deer 
or elk license); small game and birds $5; fish- 
ing $3, 3-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hunting: Opens 20th: Ruffed Grouse (2), 
Pheasant (2), Gray Squirrel (5), Raccoon (no 
limits). Note: It is possible that there may be 
an open season on Quail during October; con- 
sult Board of Fisheries and Game, Hartford, 
for dates and regulations. Fishing: Striped 
Bass, inland waters (12”-10). Bullhead (no 
size-30). Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). 
Yellow Perch, White Perch, (7”-aggregate 15). 
Black Bass (10”-10). Calico Bass, Crappie 


(7”-10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $3.35; fish- 
ing $3.35, 3-day $1.35. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.35, fishing $5.35 or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant’s state, if higher, 3-day $1.85. 


DELAWARE 


Hunting: Squirrel (6). Fishing: Black Bass, 
Pike, Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (10”-6). Cal- 
ico Bass, Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no 
size-12). Eel (12”—none, Delaware River and 
Bay 14”-none). Carp (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.50, 5-day $5.50; fishing $7.50, 6-day 
$3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”= 
Other fish (no limits). Li- 


Fishing: 
5). Bream (4”-5). 


censes: Not required. 
FLORIDA 

Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rab- 
bit, Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (no 
limit) Volusia County closed. Deer (1) only 


quarantined area of Collier County open. Squir- 
rel (15) opens 20th Santa Rosa and Walton 
Counties only. Marsh Hen (15) on salt marshes 
only. Fishing: Black Bass (12”-8). Bream, all 
species (5”-20). Speckle Perch (7”-20; Osceola 
County 8”-20). Pike (no size-20). Jack (no 


size-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 25). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, county of 
res. $1.25, county other than county of res. 


$3.25; fishing $2.25—not required in county of 
res. or its boundary waters. Nonres.: Hunting 
$25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 10-day $2.25. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Opossum (no limits). Squir- 
rel (15) Appling, Ben Hill, Bryan, Bulloch, 
Camden, Charleton, Chatham, Effingham, Glynn, 
Jeff Davis, Liberty, Long, McIntosh, Screven, 


Tattnall, Telfair, Ware, and Wayne Counties 
closed; rest of state open entire month. Fish- 
ing: Rainbow and Brown Trout (8”-20). Brook 


or Speckled Trout (7”-25). All other game fish 
(no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, 
county of res. $1; fishing $1.25, not required 
for fishing in county of res. with worms. Non- 
res.: Hunting, state $12.50, county of issue $5; 
fishing $5.25, 30-day $2.50, 10-day $1.50. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Deer (1) Ada, Adams, Blaine, 
Boise, Butte, Camas, Custer, Elmore, Gem, 
Lemhi, Owyhee, Valley, Washington, Lewis, 


and Nezperce Counties and parts of Idaho and 
Clearwater Counties open 5th; Bonneville, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and Bingham Counties, and 
part of Teton County open 18th to 22nd; Ban- 
nock, Bear Lake, Caribou, Franklin, Oneida, 
and Power Counties, and part of Cassia Coun- 
ty open 18th to 27th; Clark County open 18th to 
3lst; rest of state closed entire month. Elk (1) 
parts of Clearwater and Idaho Counties open 
5th; rest of state closed entire month. Moun- 
tain Goat (1) Clearwater County and part of 
Idaho County open 5th; Adams, Boise, Elmore, 
Blaine, Butte, Custer, and Lemhi Counties, and 
parts of Valley and Idaho Counties open 15th; 
rest of state closed entire month. Bear (1) open 
entire month. Note: Special hunts under special 
licenses only: Minidoka National Forest, 2nd to 
6th, 750 deer (special permit fee $3); Selway 
Game Preserve, Sth to 31st, 2,500 elk and 1,000 


deer (special permit fee $1 for each). Note: 
Applications for special hunt for 100 elk in 
Pocatello State Game Preserve, Nov. 16th to 


Nov. 20th, must reach Dept. of Fish and Game, 
Boise, at least 30 days before opening date of 


Turn to page 48 for tabulated information about 
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hunt. Special permit fee of $5 must accom- 
pany application—drawing will be held 10 days 
before opening date. Hungarian Partridge (8) 
every day from 25th to 3lst in Adams, Boise, 
Gem, Payette, Washington, Valley, Elmore, 
Ada, Canyon, and Owyhee Counties; Sundays, 
Wednesdays, and legal holidays only from 15th 
to 31st in Idaho, Lewis, Clearwater, Nezperce, 
Latah, Benewah, Kootenai, Bonner, and Bound- 
ary counties. Chinese Pheasant (3) open every 
day from 25th to 3lst in Ada, Adams, Canyon, 
Elmore, Gem, Owyhee, Payette, Washington, 
Blaine, Cassia, Gooding, Jerome, Lincoln, Min- 
nedoka, Twin Falls, Butte, Custer, Lemhi, Mad- 
ison, Jefferson, Fremont, Bonneville, Bingham, 
Power, Bannock, Franklin, and part of Oneida 
Counties; open Sundays, Wednesdays and legal 
holidays only from 15th to 3lst in Idaho, Lewis, 
Nez Perce, Clearwater, Latah, Benewah, Koot- 
enai, Bonner, and Boundary Counties. Moun- 
tain and Valley Quail (6) opens 5th in Jerome, 
Gooding, and Elmore Counties; rest of state 
closed entire month. Bobwhite Quail (6) opens 
25th in Ada, Canyon, Elmore, Gem, Owyhee, 
Payette, and Washington Counties, rest of 
state closed entire month, Fishing: Trout, 
Whitefish (no size-25 or 15 lb. and 1 fish). 
Salmon, Steelhead, (no size-2). Largemouth 
Black Bass (8”-15 or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Note: 
Smallmouth Black Bass closed. Perch (no 
size-35). Sturgeon (no limits). Bullhead, 
Crappie, Sunfish (no size-25 or 15 lb. and 1). 
Note: Channel Catfish closed. Warning: The 
foregoing are general seasons and there are 
many exceptions to them, and some local size 
and catch regulations, Some waters are open 
all year. Consult local authorities or Dept. of 
Fish and Game, Boise, before fishing. Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing 
and hunting $50; birds only $10; fishing $5, 10- 
day $2. Deer, elk, mountain goat and antelope 
tags $1 each. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Squirrel (5) Northern and Central 
Zones open entire month; Southern Zone open 
until 15th. Fishing: Lake Trout (1% Ib-= 
none). Pike (12”), Pickerel (16”), Black Bass 
10”) (aggregate 10). Rock or Warmouth Bass, 
Crappie (5”-15). White Bass (7”-15), Yellow 
Bass, Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-15) (aggregate 
25). Whitefish (2 lb.-none). Buffalo, Carp, Bull- 
head, Perch, Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, Sheephead, 
Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 75c. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15; fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox, Woodchuck 
no limits). Gray or Fox Squirrel (5) open 
until 9th south of State Highway 26; rest of 
state open entire month. Fishing: Silver, Yel- 
low, Black, Kentucky, White, Striped Bass 
10”-aggregate 6). Pike-Perch (10”-6). Pike or 
Pickerel (no size-6). Bluegill, Red-eared Sun- 


fish, Crappie, Rock Bass (5”-aggregate 25). 
Channel Catfish (10”-none). Yellow Perch, 
Carp, Gar, Dodfish, Sucker (no limits). Li- 


censes: Res.: Fishing and hunting $1.50. Non- 
res.: Fishing and hunting $15.50; fishing only 
$2.25, 14-day $1. 


lOWA 


Hunting: Gray and Fox Squirrel (6). Cotton- 
tail and Jack Rabbit (10). Fishing: Black Bass 
in inland waters except Lee County, large- 
mouth 12”=5; smallmouth 10”-5; in Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee 
County, both species 10”-5). Northern Pike 
15”-8; in Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
inland waters of Lee County 15”-15). Wall- 
eyed, Sand, and Sauger Pike (13”-8). Crappie, 


Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive poole. digest of fish and game 


laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from o 


icial sources and covering 


the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


A whole season’s hunting at a glance! See page 48 


Perch, Yellow Perch, Striped, Calico, Yellow, 
and Silver Bass (7”-15). Warmouth and Rock 
Bass, Sunfish, Bluegill (5”-15). Catfish (12”- 
15). Bullhead (no size-25; in Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee 
County no limits). Sucker, Red Horse, (no 
size-15; in Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
inland waters of Lee County, no limits). Sheeps- 
head, Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, Gar, Dogfish 
(no limits). Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 lb.- 
15; in Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and in- 
land waters of Lee County, 5 lb.-none). Sand 
Sturgeon (1 1b.-15; in Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and inland waters of Lee County, 1 Ib.- 
none). In inland waters except those of Lee 
County, aggregate daily catch of all fish on 
which there is a close season and a daily catch 
limit, 25. In Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
and Lee County, aggregate possession limit on 
all fish on which there is a daily catch limit, 30. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15; fishing $3, 6-day $1. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit, Fox Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: Black, Kentucky, and Spotted 
Bass (10”). Crappie (7”). Yellow Perch, Blue- 
gill (6”). Channel Catfish (12”). (Aggregate 
all game fish 15; in state lakes 10.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Hunting: Squirrel (6). Fishing: Black Bass 
(11”-10). Trout (7”-10). Crappie (8”~15). Rock 
Bass, Jack Salmon or Wall-eyed Pike, Striped 
Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Res.: Hunting: 
County $1, state $3, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15.50; fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Chipmunk (10). 
Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: Black Bass 
(10”-20). Yellow Bass, White Bass, Crappie 
(7"-25). Sunfish (5”-100). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1, angling $1. Nonres.: Hunting $15, 


4-day $5; fishing $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bear, Bobcat, Loup-cervier, Canada 
Lynx (no limits). Rabbit (4). Gray Squirrel 
(4). Partridge, Ruffed Grouse (4). Raccoon 
(2) opens 16th. Deer (1) Aroostook, Penobscot, 
Somerset, Piscataquis, Franklin, and Oxford 
Counties open 21st; rest of state closed entire 
month. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$2.15; hunting only $1.15. Nonres.: All game 
$15.15; birds and small game $10.15. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Woodchuck (no limit) Garrett and 
Allegany Counties closed; rest of state open 
entire month, Squirrel (6) Washington and 
Allegany Counties closed; Garrett County open 
10th to 30th; rest of state open until 15th. 
Fishing: Black Bass (tidewater 10”-20; above 
tidewater 10”-10; Deep Creek Lake 9”-10). 
Rainbow Trout, open only in Youghiogheny 
River below Swallow Falls (7”-10). Striped 
Bass (rockfish) above tidewater (11”, but not 
over 15 lb.-none). Susquehanna Salmon, above 
tidewater (14”=none). Pike, Pickerel (14’- 
none). Catfish, White and Yellow Perch (7”- 
none). Sturgeon (20 lb.-none). Sucker, Carp, 
Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, state $5.25, county of res. $1.25; fish- 
ing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15.50; fishing, not 
required for tidewater, $5.50. Special license for 
Deep Creek Lake: 1-day $1.25, 7-day $2.25. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hunting: Opens 20th for all of the following: 
Ruffed Grouse or Partridge (3). Gray Squirrel 
(5). Quail (4) Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, 
Berkshire, and Franklin Counties closed. Hare 
(2), Rabbit (5) Nantucket and Dukes Counties 
closed. Note: There probably will be an open 
season for Pheasant in October; consult Di- 
vision of Fisheries and Game, Conservation 
Dept., for dates and regulations. Fishing: 
Salmon (12”-5). Yellow Perch, Horned Pout 
(no size-30 in 24 hours). Great Northern Pike 
or Muscallonge (15”=-none). Pickerel (12”-10). 


Pike-Perch (12”-5). White Perch, inland wa- 
ters (7"-15). Black Bass (10-6). Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting $3.25; hunting $2; 


fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $15.25; 
hunting $10.25; fishing $5.25, 3-day $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Opos- 
sum, Woodchuck, Red Squirrel (no limits). 
Seasons on other game had not been established 
at time of going to press, but there probably 


will be open seasons on Rabbit, Hare, Fox and 
Gray Squirrel, Ruffed Grouse and Prairie 
Chicken in October. Consult Game Division, 


Dept. of Conservation, Lansing, for dates and 
bag limits. Fishing: Open entire month in all 
waters: Northern Pike, Pike Perch (14”-5), 
Muskellunge (30”-none). Closed entire month 
in trout streams and trout lakes; open entire 
month in all other waters: Black Bass (10”-5); 
White Bass (7”-10); Warmouth Bass (no size), 
Rock and Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, 
Bluegill, Sunfish (6”) (aggregate 25); White- 
fish (no size-7); Buffalo, Bullhead, Carp, Cat- 
fish, Cisco, Dogfish, Garfish, Herring, Lawyer, 
Mullet, Pilotfish, Redhorse, Sauger, Shad, Sheeps- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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HUNTING SEASONS FOR 1941-42 


Planning some out-of-state hunting trips this yearP You can find the kind of sport you want—at 


the time you want it—in this comprehensive table of seasons in all the states and provinces. 


When 


you’ve located what you want, turn to the Fishing & Hunting Guide for details, license fees, bag 


limits, ete. 


These Outpoor Lire tabulations are the most complete and up-to-date in the country. 
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— & Dec. 9-De ‘ ye} = Quail Oct. 20-Nov. 20° Quail Tues., Thurs., & ‘ eo 1 * 
, : , ‘ Hare, Rabbit 1Oct. 20-Feb. 1* Sat. only Nov. 20-Jan. 1 Deer Sept. 15-Nov. 20 
Quai ‘ Jan. 31 D 1-D -* ’ ; bind . Elk, Moose, Mountain 
Wild Turkey Apr. 1l-April 15* — : To t ‘“ 6 Upland Game Birds May be set Sheep Sent Nov. 15* 
reasan o be se - —_———— : pt ) ( ) 
nines ——Il OREGON Bear Sept. 15-N a 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN & Apr. 15-June 15* 
Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat “oyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bob a * signated areas in Antelope Sept. 10-Oct. 31* 
Raccoon, Cougar, Jack|_ cat, Fox, Opossum, Red western Oregon ns 1-Sept. 7 Ringneck Pheasant Sept. 28-N 1s 
— = “ , gry i3* os ag eecaaaae No nt Mar 1? Designated areas in| ™ : Hungarian Partridge Oct Noy. 2* 
aos Oct. -1 D 7 te fred ‘and Sharp-tailed 7 suatere Seen zen. 3-ev. 26 ALGERTA 
eer , ec. o awe i 1 : ne Silver-Gray Squirrel Sept. 15-Oct. 20* Bear Ser | 
Quai Cottontail and Grouse, Prairie Chicken | O 1-Nov. 5 D Ser . + I 
Brush Rabbit Nov, 15-De 31* Fox and Grey Squirrel, Ante! ne mens a ten 4 eee Sheep, Moun 
t ' _ heasan ct. 15-No 5* Helo} ser -- ct ) ain Goe S oO 
Pheasat Nov -Nov. 20 Ri — ced Pheasant . : * v ise Pheasant, Hungarian Sharp tailed and Ruffed 
ngs of ae Partridge Oct. 22-Noyv. 23* Crouse Sent. 15-Nc 1* 
ov. 15-Nov. 3 : - 22 2 rou ept. 15-Nov. 1 
COLORADO , Deer, Bear |X : Nov. 30 Sooty or Blue Grouse, in Hungarian Partridge O Nov. 29* 
Mountain ior Coyote MINNESOTA designated counties Oct. 22-Oct. 28 tk Oct er ° 
, - El I 3 
Wolf, Bobcat, Lynx No ¢ e season No open seasons on deer California or Valley Quail, Pheasant Oct oO . 
8 
Beat iR ms l - v 0 or bear Other seasons in designated counties Oct. 22-Nov. 4 Deer, Moose, Caribou N De 13 
Cottontail Ra t eb had not bee 8 F € 3e: Ne Nov ( — 
Deer Get. 3-Oct. 19° gh tg tt & ——— ) _|BRITISH COLUMBIA 
klk Oct N 10° future Hunting Seasons PENNSYLVANIA Seasons had not been set 
heasa Quail N 18-Nov. 20 tabulation Crow, Starling No close season at time of ne to press 
—— — a emnees Woodchuck July Ser 0 See future unting Sea 
CONNECTICUT MISSISSIPPI ane. 1-4 20 Raccoon Oct iy sons tabulatior 
Ruffed Grouse, Pheasant pe ae key Ont’ 15-Ben 31" Wild Turkey Noy. 1-N 29* [MANITOBA 
Gray Squirre Oct -N ) ~~. a Nov. 25-Jan 15° Ruffed Grouse, uail Caribou, Moose, Deer Oct. 1-Oct. 15* & 
Raccu o )- De 31 , ve il Dec. 10 Feb °0 Ring-necked Pheasant, N 24-Dec. 4* 
Rabbit, Wild Hare N Dec. 31 qual . . Blackbird, Rabbit, Gray,| _ Ptarmigan Oo 1-Oct. 20 
Quai To be se Rabbit Open during any Black, and Fox Squirrel) Nov. 1-N« 9 2 
quail a other open season] Reg Squirrel N 1-Sent. 20 “— BRUNSWICK 
| MISSOURI tear N l \ 29 Vildcat N e sea 
oo Sept. 15-Nor. 1 Rabbit, Woodchuck jJan 1-Oct. 31 &] Deer Dec. 1-Dec. 1 oer Sep s 
“au . ' R , No 10-D 31 abb Se l eb. 28 
Ge. iL BR obit aes N l “Dp 1 Squirrel pene 15 Oct 31 JSOUTH DAKOTA Ruffed Grouse, Spruce 
Pe I 7 Nov. 15-De 1 Quail Nov. 10-Dee. 31 Rabbit, Squirrel No «¢ es 1 Partri ige oO oO * 
easan ‘ : Opossum Dec. 1-Jan. 31 Deer, in designated ” Fox, Raccoon N D l 
Red and Gray Fox, Ra counties on Nove 20. [NOVA SCOTIA 
relia Panther. Op coon Dec. 1-Deec. 31 { piand Game Birds aot 8 Bear, Wildcat No close season 
sum, Rabbit Fox, Flying MONTANA Antelope, Elk a lay be Deer ; Oct. 1 15 
Squirrel No close season Mountain Lion, Lynx TENNESSEE Ruffed Grouse, Hungari- 
Beat No season* Bobcat, Wolverine, Wolf Wildcat, Woodchuck No « eas an Partridge oO 16-Oct. 31 
Marsh Hen Sept. 15-Nov. 30 Coyote No close season Squirrel Sept. 1-De 1 Fox, Raccoon N De 15 
Deer ¥v. 20-Dec i* Mountain Goat Sept. 15-Oct. 20* Grouse, Quail, Rabbit Nor Jar Rabbit, Hare _ D Feb. 28 
Wild Turkey, Quall, Elk, Dee sear Oct. 15-Nov. 15* Red Fox Nov. 25-Feb. 15* JONTARIO 
Squirrel | Nov. 20-Feb. 15* ( hinese I T cant. Hun 7 ; Opossum, Raccoon, Gray Bear N e season 
— garian Partridge Oct. 26-Nov. 16 Fox 25-Feb. 15 Cottontail Rabbit N season® 
GEORGIA ~ : a Deer, Moose Sept. 15-Nov. 25° 
bhit No « season NEBRASKATt Partridge : ‘ 
Hal bit | Ko close ve n abeit Ste cieen aeanen souTH CAROLINA i ans S Par 9 Oo « 
Ovo | * i © Squirrel Oct. 1-Nov. 30 we Ig l 
Opossum ioe. )-oe 1 Pheasant Onk bonne eye | Squirrel, Raccoon, Opos- is PRINCE EDWARD 
eer - : ° taccoon, Opossun ‘ € sun Sept. 1 ir. 1* [ISLAND 
Wild Turkey Nov. 1-Mar. 1 R n, Opossum jNov. 1-Feb. 1 fF Wild Turkey Day before Hungarian Partridge Yat. 1-Oct 
Quail Ni 0-Mar. 1 | =~ & : ge Oct. 1-Oct l 
Hear, Raccoon Nov. 20-Feb. 28 NEVADA | Thanks r Ruffed Grouse Oct 5-O 
ea é - = Wildeat, Bobcat, Lynx, | Quail, Rabbit (with Des . ar * . Rabbit N Fet 
If ylverene oun- | uall, bi wit hanksgiving Day me 
IDAHO or gt gy eal guns), Blackbird Mar. 1* QUEBEC 
Bear on No close sea n* Squirrel No close season ——— “0 ar ; A 0 “Aa 30 
Hungariar Par rid Sept. 1-Nov. 2 é Deer Oct. 5-Nov. 3° RHODE ISLAND eRe a 4 N ane 
Blue : 1 Ru > : . Sept sept. 2s Pheasant Oct. 12-Oct. 19° accoon Oct Feb. 1 Caribou, Gaspe Peninsu i ; 
Mountain and Valley P Valley Quail Oct. 12-Oct. 26%] Pheasant Nov. 1-De 1* Tg aia — ie x 
Quail ag Cottontail Rabbit, Gray Squirrel. Rabbit, Hare. Oct. 15-Jan. 
ty — 2 se . ae Mountain Hare Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Hare, Quail, Partridge |N De an to te on 
Mou at Oct. 5-Nov. 10" [NEW HAMPSHIRE TEXAS socooen ia rap] ov: 1-Mar. 31 
a Asa Bob Bear, Wildcat, Lynx No close season Mountain I Sob Sean, ae Some ou 
. * , fountain Bobcat tridge Se -Oct 90 
W 0 »-Nov. & Fox Sept. 1-Ma l Coyote Ja ir. Ocelot N - Sv 
Rabbit, Hare Oct. 1-Feb Squi i ; Ma j SASKATCHEWAN 
ILLINOIS | Gray Squirrel Oct. 1-Nov. 1 ; & Or D : Hungarian Partridge 
Squirrel Aug Nov. 15* Quail Oct. 1-Oct. 31 —“——— ‘ld Tur ‘ 6-1 Prairie Chicken, 
Rabt Nov. 10-Jan. 15 ie Oct. 1-Dee. 1 a Bing ar, Wild Turkey ~ : 1b-De 1 Ruffed Grouse s 5-Nov. 1 
Ra 1, Opossum Nov. 15-Jat i* Deer Oct. 15-Dec. 16* Quai Chacalaca D 1-Jan. 16° Pheasant Oo & 14 
Pheasant N 10-N 19 Pheasant Nov. 1-Nov. 16 oop Micre: apecrmala ™ . Antelope oO 1-O . 
Quail Nov 0- De 10 eS Barren Land Caribou oO 21-Dec. 14 
NEW JERSEY UTAH ‘ , Spruce Grouse, Ptarmi 
INDIANA Raccoon Oct. 15-Jan. 15 Mountain Lion, , Bobcat gar N Dec. 1 
Red and Gray Fox, Wood Quail Nov. 10-Dec. 15% | Coyote, Bear, Rabbit, Moose, Deer, Woodlar 
} - ' . No close Rabbit, Hare, Squirrel Hare No y Caribou, Elk’ N De {* 
Seuirrel Aug. 11-Oct. 31* | Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse oo Get. 1S-Oct. 28) NEWFOUNDLAND “< 
Quail, Hungarian Par- Partridge Nov. 10-Dee. 15 Elk : bind > tp wi M Caril N * 
tridge _ N 10-De ” Deer Dee. 17-Dee. 21 Upland Game Birds May be po R vote 4 u - sea 
. = —— are, abbi Oct Ye } 
N J 10 20 
. Ptarmigan Oct Jan. 14* 
sun Nov. l5-Jan. 31 [NEW MEXICO VERMONT t x l 
, To be set Mountain Lion, Bobcat.) Cottontail Rabbit No close season YUKON TERRITORY 
Coyote No close season sear June 1-De 31 Bear. Wolf lose seasor 
Sept. 15-Oct. 25 Gray Squirrel, Quail Moose, Deer, Caribou, 
Bear & Nov. 1-Dec. 10] Ruffed Grouse Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Mountain Sheep, 
- Aug. 1-Mar. 1 __ Blue Grouse Sept. 20-Sept. 24 Pheasant Wed. & Sat. only Mountain Goat Aug. 1-Feb. 28 
Squirrel ’ Sept. 15-Nov. 15 Deer, Squirrel Nov. 1-Nov. 15 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Ptarmigan, Grouse, Par- 
Pheasant, Hungarian ’ Wild Turkey, Elk Nov. 1-Nov. 15* Hare, Rabbit Oct. 1-Feb. 28 tridge, Pheasant, Prairie 
Pe-tridge Nov. 12-Nov 14* Quail Nov. 10-Dee. 10 Raccoon Oct 5-Dee. 31 chicken Sept. 1-Jan. 31 
Quail Nov. 15-Dee. 15* Antelope, Pheasant May be set Deer Nov. 21-Nov. 30 Lynx Nov 5-Mar. 31 








*Local exceptions 
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tChanges are possible; consult local authorities. 
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POLICEMAN: And now, my perambulating Persian, will 
you be good enough to tell me just where you were going 
at such a clip? 

came: To the country club, officer, to deliver a speech 
on— 

POLICEMAN: Oho! Speeches is it now? And what would a 
camel like yourself be delivering speeches about, may 
I ask? 

came: About a highly desirable quality in whiskey, 
gracious sergeant. A quality of which I am the living 
symbol and chief prophet. A— 

POLICEMAN: So, my elegant Arabian! We’re a symbol now, 
are we? And just what is it we're a symbol of? 

came: Of Dryness, noble captain. Dryness in whiskey... 
the quality of truly great whiskies which permits.their 
full, rich flavor to come through ...clear and undistorted. 


The very best buy 
is the whishey thats dry 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Paul Jones 
are 4 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 





ull over to the curb [° 


Does the great captain not know that experts demand 
this quality in whiskey? 


POLICEMAN: And pay a fancy price for it, too, I warrant! 


camet: Ah no, Your Honor. There is, among whiskies, a 
rare and wonderful jewel, a whiskey of benign flavor and 
magnificent dryness, Paul Jones. A whiskey of such su- 
perb flavor and so moderate a price that wise men know 
it as a great buy. So magnificent a value that its popu- 
larity jumped five times in less than two years! 


POLICEMAN: And you go about telling folks about this 
wonderful dry Paul Jones whiskey? 


cameL: Even so, Commissioner. 





POLICEMAN: It’s sinning I'd be were I to hold 
you from your work, my fine and noble beast. 
Get along now, and behave yourself! 


OP.) 4. 
2 waee’” aia 
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MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS Contributing Editor 


Facts’ That Just Aren‘t So 





A pistol grip aids in fast swinging and aiming 


OR more years than most of us can 

remember, it has been fashionable 

to say that rifles are “aimed” and 

that shotguns are “pointed.” To say 
that a man “aimed” a shotgun has im- 
plied that he was caught in a social er- 
ror, like eating peas with a knife, or 
wearing a ski suit to the funeral of 
Uncle Oscar. 

As a consequence, the beginner with 
the scattergun thinks there is something 
mysterious about this pointing business. 
He pushes his muzzle out in the general 
direction of the flying bird—-and misses. 
It is better, he thinks, to miss them by 









pointing than to hit them by aiming. 

As a matter of fact, pointing and aim- 
ing are one and the same horse. That 
we should try to make them different is 
simply another proof that we love to get 
our feet tangled up in words. Thus, so 
far as shotgun shooting goes, “pointing” 
is a good word and “aiming” is a bad 
word. Pointing has come to mean the 
process of taking rapid aim and firing 
quickly. Aiming has come to mean slow, 
dawdling shooting. 

Actually no one can hit a flying target 

or any other target—consistently with- 
out aiming. The good shotgun man aims 
with precision but he aims fast. He sees 
his barrels in relation to his target, and 
pulls! Actually the process may take 
him but a split second. In skeet a good 
shot stands right in front of the low 
house at Station 7. As the bird comes 
out he throws his gun to his shoulder, 
takes aim, fires. The target is usually 
broken long before it gets to Station 8. 
Since that clay bird leaves the house 
traveling 65 miles an hour and goes but 
a few yards before it is smashed, it 
seems that the expert shot had pointed. 
Nonsense! He aimed ...and he aimed 
just as definitely as if he had taken a 
bead on a white-tail buck 200 yd. away 
on a hillside. Yet he did that in a 
fraction of a second! 

The whole business is complicated by 
the fact that the more a man handles a 
scattergun, the more his subconscious 
mind takes over, and the less he thinks 
of what he is doing. He concentrates on 
the bird or the target and lets his well- 
trained eyes and muscles take over. In 
fact, the principal difference between 


Not much question here whether the gunner is “aiming” 
—_ or "pointing’ as he breaks clay targets, thrown from adi. 
a hand trap, at 50 and 60 yd. Does aiming pay? Well, 
he hit 20 clays straight in his first time at skeet 


the fair shot and the expert is that shoot- 
ing is a conscious process with the fair 
shot, and largely an unconscious one 
with the expert. 

Yet, with all that, the expert is aim- 
ing, in spite of the fact that he some- 
times will swear that he never sees the 
gun barrels at all. He may not remem- 
ber seeing the gun barrels, but he saw 
them and aimed by them nevertheless. 

You laced and tied your shoes this 
morning, didn’t you? Did you throw the 
loop with your right or left hand? Can't 
remember, can you? You have done it 
so often you don’t need to think about 
it; but, believe me, when you were learn- 
ing to tie those shoes at the age of three 
you thought about it. However, you 
know you tied your shoes today because 
you can see they are tied. You don’t, 
like the man who says he points and 
never sees his gun barrels, deny that you 
tied your shoes just because you don’t 
remember how you tied them. 

Experts are often better shots than 
they are teachers, because they do rap- 
idly and automatically what the begin- 
ner does slowly, consciously, and pain- 
fully. “I just look at the bird, throw my 
gun to my shoulder, and pull!” they say. 
The beginner tries to do just that and 
can’t hit anything. 

One hears the same apple. sauce, 
though less often, from big-game shots. 
One of the finest running-deer shots I 
ever knew was a man who, in his youth, 
hunted deer for their hides, killing lit- 
erally thousands. Not only was he a fast 
and deadly game shot, but he loved to 
astonish people by throwing walnuts, 
pennies, or empty cartridge cases into 
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the air and hitting them. He claimed he 
had never seen a sight in 30 years, that 
he simply saw what he wanted to hit 
and pulled the trigger. I used to argue 
with him, but no luck. 

He had to admit one Fourth of July 
that he was wrong. He was putting on 
a shooting exhibition at a mountain pic- 
nic, but for some reason he couldn't hit 
a thing. He tossed up walnuts, pennies, 
then potatoes, and finally tin cans. He 
just couldn’t connect. The reason? Well, 
some low rat had run up the elevation 
of all his rear sights! 

Actually, running shots with a rifle 
and wing-shooting with a shotgun aren’t 
so very different. Rifle sights are more 
precise, of course, and a rifleman re- 
mains more conscious of them because 
he stakes all on one bullet, whereas the 
shotgun shooter has some shot to throw 
around. A good running-game shot will 
knock over a bounding buck or a fleeing 


jack rabbit more quickly than a poor 
shotgun shot will shoot a bird on the 
wing. But, believe me, darned few rifle- 


men ever kid themselves that they are 
“pointing” instead of aiming. 

The thing, then, for the shotgun be- 
ginner to do is to start with precision 
and work up speed. Anything 
putting the cart before the horse. When 
he aims automatically, and all he can 
remember is the buzz of wings against 
the sky, he is a first-class shot. He can 
say that he “points” if he wants to. 
There isn’t any law against it. 

Sporting literature tells of many ways 
to shoot a shotgun and gives these ways 
fancy names. We hear of snapshooting, 
half snaps, fast swings, deliberate 
swings, and so on. 

I'm not denying that there is such a 
thing as snapshooting. Theoretically, 
anyway, the snapshot, in one operation, 
sees the bird, throws his gun to his 
shoulder, and fires at the place where 
the bird is going to be. 

Actually, I doubt that any good, con- 
sistent shot really does much snapshoot- 
ing. Snapshooting leaves too much to 
chance. It gives no way to judge the 
plane of the bird’s flight or to get the 
“feel” of the bird’s speed. Furthermore, 
true snapshooting is very little faster 
than the short swing. 

Once in a match I saw a great tennis 
player fall on his back, throw his body 
to one side, put his racket in front of the 
ball, and return it for a placement. That 
is “snapshooting” in tennis. But it isn’t 
a system. It is making the best of a bad 
situation. 


else is 


A well-fitting, easy-handling shotgun, such as 
this skeet model, may lead one to believe that 
he never sees the barrel when he shoots, an 
erroneous notion cherished by many gunners 
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Any good shot. will 
make some true snap- 
shots. Caught off bal- 


ance, he will hear the 
buzz of wings, and turn 
to see a grouse or quail 
about to disappear into 
the foliage. He will throw 
a charge at where he 
thinks the bird is going 
to be—and sometimes he 
will connect. A man who 
cannot connect some of 
the time, under such cir- 
cumstances, isn’t an ex- 
pert shot, just as the 
golfer who cannot play a 
bad lie from the rough 
isn’t an expert golfer. 
But, again, it isn’t a sys- 
tem; it’s making the best 
of a bad situation. 

Actually, there is but 
one way to shoot a shot- 
gun well—the fast swing. 
Pick up the bird, swing 
faster than the bird is 
flying, pass it by any nec- 
essary distance from 1 in. 
to 6 ft. (or even 15 ft.) 
and pull the trigger. 
Such a swing, bold, sure, 
accurate, gets the game, 
and it gets it uniformly 
and quickly. It takes 
care automatically of the 
angle of the bird’s flight 
and it also takes care 
(partially at least) of lead, since the 
faster the bird is traveling, the faster 
the gun has to swing in order to catch 
up and pass it. 

Actually, the so-called deliberate swing 
is the fast swing in short pants, a fast 
swing that hasn't grown up. The main- 
tained lead—starting ahead of the bird, 
keeping the gun moving as fast as the 
bird moves, and a certain distance 
ahead—-will kill lots of birds, particular- 
ly doves and ducks that are in sight for 
a long time. However, the maintained 
lead makes a man a slow, deliberate, 
and poky shot, and as long as he shoots 
that way he won't get much faster. 
Such a shot will never be a first-rate 
performer on such birds as quail, wood- 
cock, and ruffed grouse. 

Form in any sport simply means the 
way of doing things that gives the most 
accuracy and the greatest speed with a 
minimum of effort. In shotgun shooting 
it is the fast swing. The really fast 
swinger sees the bird, aims along the 











Think a shotgun's choke invariably works according to specifi- 
cation? Try patterning a number of different loads on pauper! 


line of flight with that rapidly moving 
gun, pulls ahead of the bird, shoots 
From the time the bird jumps until it 
falls less than a second has passed 
The beginner watching him says, “He 
shoots too fast. He can’t possibly aim, 
swing, and shoot in that time!” The 
heck he can’t! He does! 

So much for the styles of shooting; 
now for this question of choke. 

The average man buys a shotgun that’s 
been bored improved-cylinder and mod- 
ified, modified and full, or whatever it is, 
and fondly imagines that he always gets 
improved and modified and full patterns 
come hell or high water. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Shotgun bar 
rels are almost as temperamental as 
women are supposed to be. Patterns 
thrown by the same barrel will vary as 
much as 10 percent with the same box of 
shells loaded by one machine with the 
same size of shot and the same powder 
charge. In other words, the barrel will 
be a full choke with one shell and mod- 
ified with another out of the same box 
Change the fodder radically and some 
very interesting things happen, as any 
one who has done much patterning 
knows. 

Lou Smith of Ithaca once cooked up a 
special Magnum 10 for a man who want- 
ed to shoot polar bears from a small 
boat in rough Arctic seas, where rifle 
shooting was difficult. This custome! 
demanded a gun which would throw the 
densest patterns of big buckshot he 
could get. When they finally finished 
with that cannon, it would keep 100 per 
cent of the charge in a 30-in. circle at 
10 yd.! Funny part of it was that it was 
bored to an improved-cylinder formula 
and would indeed give improved-cylin 
der patterns with smaller shot. 

Another item. Fellow I know bought 
a fine, expensive quail gun bored quar 
ter choke (50 percent) in both barrels 
He was a good shot, the gun fitted hin 
like a dream—but he couldn’t hit any 
thing with it. He had been shootings 
maximum loads in it, since he thought 
the open boring demanded as much sho 
as he could get. Then he patterned it 

(Continued on next page) 
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He was getting about 35 percent pat- 
terns—with a hole in them you could 
throw a cat through. The more accu- 
rately he held, the less likely was he to 
hit. Then he found one brand of shells 
that threw the most beautiful, even, 


50-55 percent patterns you ever laid your 


eyes on. But nothing else was ever 
worth a hoot in that gun. 

Item No. 3: Mrs. O’Connor’s little 20 
gauge is bored improved-cylinder and 
modified, and with the usual load of 
% oz. of shot and 2% drams, it performs 
as specified. But just put a Remington 
trap load of 1 oz. of 8’s and 2% drams 
in it and the improved barrel throws the 
darndest full-choke patterns you ever 
saw. They’ll tear a quail in the brush to 
pieces. 

Fact is, there are too many names for 
shotgun chokes: Skeet No. 1, Skeet No. 
2, Skeet In, Skeet Out, cylinder, im- 
proved-cylinder, quarter choke, half 
choke, modified, improved-modified, and 
full. 

Actually there are probably only three 
chokes — improved -cylinder, modified, 
and full, and even these will jump over 
into another class if you go changing 
the hulls on them. 

So study your own shotguns, men, and 
forget the pious old platitudes. 


THE SAVAGE 
“TOP NOTCH” BULLET 


Savage is the latest company to join 
the parade with a new bullet, this time 
to be called the Top Notch. Like those 
other good new bullets, the Peters 
Belted, the Remington Core-Lokt, and 
the Western-Winchester Silvertip, the 
Top Notch is designed for easy, uniform 
expansion plus deep penetration, some- 
thing which we all wished for not 
so many years ago but did not have. 

The Top Notch bullet is a round- 
nosed soft-point (those I have seen, any- 
way) scored on the inside at the front 
of the bullet to promote quick mush- 
rooming. As in some of the others, 
mushrooming is controlled by a thicker 
jacket about a third of the way down. 
The new line, which may or may not be 
complete as this is written, will contain 
bullets for the following calibers: .30/06, 
300 Savage, .30/30, .250/3000, .303 Sav- 
age, .30/40, .35 Remington, .32 Winches- 
ter Special, and .22 Savage Hi-Power. 


DURALUMIN AS A 
GUN METAL 


Those who have been wondering why 
the new Savage Model 745 automatic is 
so light had better focus their eyes on 
the receiver, wherein the answer lies. 
It is made of one of those tough, strong 
aluminum alloys which are usually 
called “duralumin” or “dural” for short, 
and which is going to be more and more 
important in the manufacture of sport- 
ing weapons. By using a dural receiver, 
the 745, which is otherwise exactly the 
same as the famous Model 720, weighs 
but 6% pounds in the 12 gauge, a nice 
handy gun for upland work and for 
skeet. 

Aluminum alloys are not exactly new 
in the gun business. The Germans have 
made receivers for shotguns and com- 
bination guns of it for several years and 
have also used it for the trigger guards 
ind floor plates of high-powered sport- 
ing rifles on the Mauser action. Frank 
Pachmayr uses the stuff for his Uni- 
versal scope mount, and Bill Weaver 
ises the same stuff in his choke. The 
Cutts Comp is now available in dural as 
well as in steel. The Lyman Alaskan 

(Continued on next page) 
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WARMTH « COMFORT « LONG WEAR 


Many Weights, Styles and Materials 


Light weight— heavy weight—in such popular materials as 
Duxbak, Army Duck, Corduroy, Sail Cloth, Airplane Cloth, 
Hurricane Cloth, Sahib Twill and Tackle Twill. Waterpoofed 
and wind-resistant. 





PANTS 
with 
Worsted Cuffs 

The “downhill” 
pants with worsted 
cuffs fit any length 


of leg and assure 
greater comfort. 






DUXBAK Al!! Wool Plaid 
Hunting Suits 


Duxbak Plaid, all-wool Hunting Clothes are 
ideal for bird or big game hunting. They are 
warm (full lined), durable and waterproofed 
with both hand warmer and patch pockets. 
They give a maximum amount of hunting 
warmth, comfort and service. 


uxba ORP. 


TRADE MARK 






UTI 





Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, N.Y. 
Please send name of nearest DU XBAK Dealer. 
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for EASY-GOING 


ORDER 
A PAIR 
OF THESE 


famous 
HAND SEWED 


RUSSELL 
Bind Shooters 


You'll be a better hunter in these light- 
weight RUSSELL “Bird Shooters.” You'll 
have more stamina; you'll cover more 
ground. Which means more game. For 
pheasants, grouse, quail, rabbits, etc., 
there is no boot more ideal. 


It is a genuine, 100% true moccasin — 
hand sewed from the finest veal leath- 
ers. (Beware of imitations; seam around 
toe-piece does not necessarily make a 
moccasin.) Since 1900 RUSSELL has 
been a traditional source among veteran 
sportsmen for the finest in moccasin boot 
quality. 


The “Bird Shooter” is built in feather 
weight SINGLE vamp construction, or in 
waterproof DOUBLE vamp. 9 or 12” 
height. Long-wearing Gro-Cord Soles. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG 


showing complete Russell Line of 
Hunting Boots, Pacs, Ski Shoes and 40 
styles of low oxfords for every day wear. 


W. C. 
928 Wisconsin St. 


EASY TO ORDER 


If your dealer doesn’t stock 
Russells, we will ship di- 
rect. Simply draw outline 
of your foot (standing 
up) on order blank we'll 
send you give a few 
measurements and 
we will guarantee you 
correct fit. Thousands 
of hard-to-fit folks 
come to us year after 
year for comfort- 
giving footwear. 


RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin, Wisc. 





| ideal big-game reticule. 





scope, now discontinued, was of alumi- 
num alloy, though the new “All-Weather” 
Alaskan, which succeeded it, is steel. 
Some Zeiss scopes imported into this 
country before the war are also of 
aluminum alloy, as are Zeiss and 
Bausch and Lomb glasses. 

However, planes are made of the 
same stuff, so until the present un- 
pleasantness is over, we’re probably go- 
ing to have to wait for our dural- 
lightened guns. Back to the Savage: 
Not very many of those light 745’s are 
available, we understand, and the fan- 
ciers of light guns who get their hands 
on them will be lucky. 


THE LEE FLOATING- 
DOT RETICULE 


® Not long ago I had a chance to exam- 
ine—but not to use in the field—three 
’scopes which had been fitted with vari- 
ous floating or “tack hole” dot reticules 
made by T. K. Lee, of Birmingham, Ala. 
The most interesting was on a big Zeiss 
6X which had the magnification of a 
target ’scope and the wide, brilliant field 
of a hunting ’scope. The cross hairs 
were very fine, so fine that the tiny dot 
at their intersection seemed to float in 
space. It was tiny, subtending not more 
than 1 in. at 100 yd., possibly not that 
much, yet it could be picked up instantly 


against any background—shrubs in the 
shade across the way, a mongrel dog a 
couple of blocks down the street, etc. 
Another Zeiss, a 24X, with medium 


cross hairs, had a larger dot at the inter- 
section, one which subtended about 1% 


minutes. To me it looked like an excel- 
lent bet for a big-game ‘scope. In the 
dusk, when the cross hairs were almost 


lost, the dot was still conspicuous, and it 
looked to me as if it could be seen just 
about as long as the top of a post reti- 
cule could. A Weaver 330 had the darned- 


est arrangement of dots I have ever 
seen, one at the intersection, and four 
others, stuck to the cross hairs, above, 
below, right, and left. Too complicated. 
Can’t see it. 

Lee, I hear, has special equipment 
that enables him to put on a dot sub- 


tending anything from % minute on up. 
Those of you who have gone into the in- 
sides of a ’scope can realize just how 
tiny a dot subtending even 1 minute has 
to be. 

It may be that cross hairs with a dot 
subtending from 1 to 1% minutes is the 
For most hunt- 
ing, a plain cross hair is as good as a 
man can get, but early in the morning 
and late in the evening they fade out, 
and that’s why I have always stuck to 
posts. However, it looks as if one of 
Lee’s larger dots would be as conspicu- 
ous as a post, without the post’s curse of 
blotting out a lot of game when you try 
to hold over for a long shot. 


ON ANCIENT 
SHOTGUNS 


® Almost every mail brings from one to 
three requests to identify some ancient 
scattergun with Damascus or twist bar- 
rels. If the gun is of standard make, 
identification is not difficult. But if it 
isn’t, there’s little your agent can do 
about it. Here’s the story. Before the 
first world war tens of thousands of 
foreign shotguns were imported into this 
country, many of them made by fly-by- 
night European outfits which did little 
but assemble parts and stocks. A little 
company in Belgium or Germany would 
buy roughed barrels from one place, 
locks from another, fore-end irons from 





a third, and then slap a gun together for 
the American trade. Few European 
companies make their guns, lock, stock, 
and barrels, as American outfits do, and 
even today many high-powered, expen- 
sive European guns are only assembled 
jobs. To complicate the picture further, 
we did not always have a law that im- 
ported goods must be marked with the 
country of their origin: “Made in Ger- 
many,” “Made in Belgium,” ete. As a 
consequence, some of those foreign guns 
are marked with names of American 
“gun companies” which never existed. 
A big jobber, for example, might import 
a thousand cheap Belgian guns, then 
mark them “Long Range Wonder, Pre- 
mier Gun Company, St. Louis.” The next 
batch might be stamped “Nitro Special, 
Tip-Top Gun Co.” The country of the 
gun’s origin can usually be told by proof 
marks, as foreign guns have to be proved 
in government houses. But that’s about 
all. 

It’s a very smart notion not to buy one 


of those babies at any price. In the first 
place, many of them are not well made; 
in the second, it is impossible to obtain 
parts for them. A handmade part will 
usually cost more than the gun is worth. 

American companies keep parts on 
hand for guns of their manufacture. Go 


through one of the big American factor- 
ies and you'll see whole bins full of parts 
for guns that haven't been made for 
years and years. As part of their service 
to shooters they have tens of thousands 
of dollars tied up in parts and storage 
space. However, most of the foreigners 
aren’t that altruistic. If you have a 
busted foreign gun you're out of luck. 


SHORT SHOTS 


®For the love of Mike, don’t write in 
for shooting dope and sign your letter 
H. J. P., Calif., or something of the sort. 
Fat chance I have of getting in touch 


with you. Put down your name and full 
address, because I answer all questions 
by mail. The letters and answers we 
publish are not for the information of 
the man who wrote the question, as he 
heard from me by mail weeks previously, 
but for the information of readers of the 
“Shooters’ Problems” columns. Letters 
which are published are chosen for their 
general interest. Because of space limi- 
tations only a very small percentage of 
queries received can be published... 
We saw a movie the other night, “Man 
Hunt,” a very good and exciting movie. 
But as usual, like most any other movie 
with a modern gun in it, the technical 
part was all wet. We wouldn’t mind if it 
was some “quickie” that cost a mere 
50,000 bucks; but it was a super-super 
feature and it looks to this department 
as if the producer should have got the 
help of a technical adviser who knew 
something about rifles. The movies seem 
to pride themselves on historical and 
technical accuracy. They send out press 
releases telling how they spent $5,000 
learning if General Lee’s headquarters 
at Gettysburg faced north or south, and 
$25,000 to discover how far Cindy Lou’s 
pantalettes hung below her dress. Yet 
once I saw an expensive world-war pic- 
ture in which a sniper knocked off the 
hero with a sporting Springfield wearing 


a Griffin & Howe double-lever mount 
which wasn’t invented until the 1920's 


“Man Hunt” is another, the story of a 
crack English big-game hunter who goes 
out on his own to pick Hitler off. Its 
opening shows this Englishman with a 


Model 30 Remington, a Lyman 48 re- 
ceiver sight, and a high-mounted ’scope 
that looks like a Lyman Alaskan, hardly 


what an English sportsman would carry, 


(Continued on next page) 
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since he naturally would be apt to favor 
Sritish arms. However, our hero, when 
he sees Hitler, affixes the ‘scope, (a prac- 
tice which is not the best, but let’s not 
quarrel over it) then adjusts a hunting- 
type ‘scope for the range, 450 yd. 
(another thing not done by experienced 
big-game shots, though O.K. with target 
scopes and mounts). There is then an 
illeged view through the ‘scope, showing 
the reticule against Hitler’s chest. At 
150 yd., the field of view seems to be 
about 12 ft., when it should have been 
from 100 to 150, depending on the make 
of hunting ’scope. The last scene shows 
ur hero trying again with another 
‘long-range, precision rifle,” according 
to the movie script. The long-range, pre- 
cision rifle was a Winchester automatic 
in either .351 or .401 caliber, and—for all 
its virtues—that Winchester was never 
intended to be a “long-range, precision 
rifle.” It, too, is mounted with a ’scope, 
which again I couldn’t identify for cer- 
tain. But whatever the make, it was 
mounted so the eye relief would have to 
be a good 12 in.—and there ain't no 
‘scope with that much relief. 

Here is a picture which centers around 
the expert use of a rifle by a man who 
presumably knows how to use one, yet 
the props are downright silly. It would 
have been easy for the movie boys to 
get a good English rifle or two, and it 
would have been just as easy for them 
to hire a good technical director to tell 
them how those rifles would be used by 
an expert hunter. Los Angeles is full of 
crack hunters and riflemen, and, indeed, 
there are many in the motion-picture in- 
dustry itself. But as it stands, the use of 
the rifles and the choice of equipment is 
almost as silly as if it showed King 
Arthur and his noble knights charging 
down on the enemy mounted on motor- 
cycles and carrying machine guns. 


This Mania for Light Guns 


HERE is, I notice, a tendency on the 

part of shotgun shooters toward buy- 

ing light guns. One man, a six-foot- 
er, told me he'd like a 12 gauge weighing 
6 lb. or less; said he didn’t mind recoil. 
What in the world can a 200-pounder 
want with a 6-lb. shotgun shooting full 
loads? I told him I could see no reason 
for it except laziness. 

Another, a lady this time, wanted to 
know if it is possible for loads to jump 
or rise above the point at which they 
had been aimed, after the load was out 
of the barrel. Well, I explained as best I 
could, that loads do not jump after they 
escape the muzzle, either bullet or shot, 
but that if the gun is light and the load 
heavy, the barrel will rise while the load 
Is passing through the barrel. Under 
heavy recoil that rise will begin as soon 

the powder starts to burn, and get 
worse as the load approaches the muzzle. 
Experimentally, I’ve tried the thing out. 
I learned that a 6-lb. gun, shooting a 
heavy standard load, would throw the 
pattern over the top of a 15-in. circle at 
<0 yd. That is not quite all of it, because 
the gun, depending on the way it is held, 
also throw the load to right or left. 
Vow, how is anybody going to hit with a 
load like that in a gun like that? 

Vell, they say one man’s meat is 

ther man’s poison. Once I had an 
extra-light 20 made to order, a 26-in.- 
rel pump weighing 5 lb., 10 oz. Now, 
I hadn’t in 20 years shot a 20 bore with 
l than an ounce of shot, and I shot it 
In this one too. That cured me. I gave 
20 to my daughter-in-law, and she 
aged to obtain some loads with *; 
of shot, and likes the gun fine. Me, 

(Continued on next page) 
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L. C. SMITH 


The Double that Sights 
Like a Single! 





Perfectly coordinated “‘double pull”’ is the secret of speed and performance in 
a racing shell. Likewise, the double advantages of two barrels are coordinated 
Single Sighting Plane Rib which is now standard 

every L. C. Smith double. Sportsmen who 


to ‘sight like a single 
equipment at no exti 
ess, balance and fast handling because pointing 





have foregone double g 
with two barrels caused canting and tilting will have no trouble aiming an 
.. C. Smith. The broad, raised Single Sighting Plane Rib effectively prevents 
L. C. Smith. The t 1 Ss ry P Rib effectivel it 


canting for neither barrel is in the line of vision. You aim straight and true. 
This exclusive feature coordinates the aiming advantages of pump, automatic 
or over-under with the instant choice of chokes, two killing ranges and con- 
sistently uniform patterns of the double 


L. (. SMITH GUNS FROM $55.30 


With the famous Sing Sighting Plane Rib, scientifically proportioned for 
straight, true pointing, and the L. C. Smith Rotary Bolt which prevents these 
championship doubles from ever shooting loose, an L. C. Smith gun leaves 
nothing to be desired by the true gun lover. The L. C. Smith Field grade, 
illustrated, is priced at $55.30. This rugged, light weight, precision-built gun 
has a beautifully grained walnut stock and forend, hand-rubbed and hand- 
checkered. Barrels are rigidly proof-tested and lock-plates, the hallmark of a 
fine shooting piece, provide the strength of steel where shock is greatest. 
Perfectly balanced, as only a double can be, the Field grade has the same 
sleek lines and master construction as the elaborate L. C. Smith custom-built 
grades which are pr 1 from $74 to $302.4 


Other Hunter-made Guns from $33.55 


FREE CATALOG and GUN GUIDE 
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Wear WOOLRICH Mountain-Made | 
Woolen Hunting Clothes 





Keep Warm, Look Right, Be Well Protected 


NJOY your hunting—for both big game and small game in big- 

game country—dressed in good, warm woolen clothes of real 
mountain make—genuine “from wool to wearer” Woolrich Hunting 
Clothes. Best hunting cloth, stormproof and durable, woven for you 
in your choice of best Allegheny Mountain hunting plaids, by our 
own back-country Woolrich looms. Styled and tailored fer you right 
here, too, by Woolrich year-’round experts who hunt and fish in our 
surrounding mountains. 


Coats, Breeches, SHIRTS, Vests 


Woolrich hunting coats—windproof, water-repellent, famous for all-weather 
protection—come in a wide choice. Surcoats. Single-breasted hunting coats— 
lined and unlined; No. 510 22-0z. maroon-and-black, in single-breasted style, 
full lined, is a favorite. Cruisers and cossack jackets. All suitable weights. 
Muff pockets, storm collars, wrist-warmers. Breeches—plain and reinforced at 
seat and knees, long pants, warmback vests, caps and hat-caps to match. Famous 
Woolrich bunting shirts come in wool and flannel; many beautiful plaids, 
checks and plain colors. Red-and-black plaid—No. 53 20-0z., No. 33 14-oz. 
Lots of choice in style and weight. Warm hunting socks. Hunting mittens, 
with finger slot. Popular prices for everything. Get genuine Woolrich Hunting 
Clothes at your dealer's NOW. Look for the sheep trade mark. 


‘---- Send Me a Catalog PREE ——— ee me ee oe = 


Woolrich Woolen Mills, Dept. O.L. | 
(John Rich & Bros.), Woolrich, Penna. 


Send me your new Hunting Clothes Catalog—FREE 
Name. 


Address 





Ask about No. 503 coat 
with matching breeches 
and hat-cap. 





Ask about Woolrich all- 
wool hunting shirts— 








WILL YOUR FEET OR 
YOUR WALLET DECIDE 
WHICH BOOTS YoU BUY? 


#.,.. all | want is the most for my money!“ 






“That’s exactly what you’ll get in Hood Sportsman’s Boots! They’re light 


—keep me feeling fresh longer. And they’re really comfortable.” 
Te ed 


*“‘No buts about it! Hood Boots are stretchable, too—easy on, easy off. 
They’re flexible—actually give with every step you take. And snug-fitting 


—so they won't sag, slip, or chafe. Hoods... 
a al 







about—but they wear much longer, too!’’ 


**...and Hood Boots give you more’ Listen, Mr. Wallet, 
they not only give you these things I’ve been screaming 


“OK, OK, I just wanted to get the facts 
before I loosened up. Let’s get the Boss 
down to his dealer’s and into a pair of 
Hood Sportsman’s Boots pronto!”’ 





The Hood “Hunt- 
shu’’—Comes in 
12" and 16" 
height. For wo- 









men, too. Be Sg. 5.0 6464eedseseeee 
RBM « ccc cccecsceses cove 
Dealer's name........+. aces 
MEGIOSB. oc cccccccese Qescecce 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your book- 
let—‘“*Tracking ... For the Hunter.’ 





especially Nos. 53 aS 33. | 





I want to hit things at 40 yd. with a 20 
bore when I shoot at ’em! 
My Winchester 20, a favorite, weighs 


6% lb., and I use 1 oz. of shot. With a 
16 or 12 I go to 1% oz., and expect to 
hit with equal certainty in one bore or 
another. Moreover, all shoot to the 
height I require, the bulk of the load 
going a little above center, with the cen- 
ter of the charge on the mark at 30 yd. 
—Chas. Askins. 





Shooters’ Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 
you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 








Long or Short Barrel? 


Question: We have been arguing here about 
the effect of barrel length on the killing power 
of shotguns. Some say a 26-in. barrel is about 
as effective as one of 32 in., choke being the 
same, and that modern powders develop their 
velocity in the shorter length. Just what is the 
dope?—F. F. D., North Carolina. 


Answer: The notion that long barrels are 
“stronger shooting” is a hang-over from black- 
powder days. A gun with 32-in. barrels would 
develop a slightly higher velocity than one of 
26 in., but the difference couldn’t be discerned 
in the field. Choice of barrel length depends on 
handiness and accuracy, not on the reputed 
greater power of the long Toms. For my part I 
like short barrels for any shooting, not more 
than 26 in. in a pump or auto, or 28 in a double 
Maybe it’s just a notion, but the shorter barrels 
seem to handle better for me. However, some 
of the rumored “hard shooting” qualities of the 
long-barreled guns come from the greater sight 
ing radius, which many like.—J. O’C. 


Wants an All Round Rifle 


I want to get myself a single good 
from jack rab- 
is standard 


Question: 
rifle to be used on everything 
bits to moose and elk, one which 
and for which it is practical to reload. What 
rifles, and what cartridges would you recom 
mend, and what sort of ammunition for various 
game?—R. W. W., Calif. 


Answer: Probably your best bet for a rifle 
to use on all American game from jack rabbit 
to caribou or elk, and one which is so widely 
used that the cartridges can be obtained any 
where, is the good old .30/06. You can get one 
in the Winchester Model 70, the new Reming 
ton 720, or the Savage 40 and 45. In addition 
the rifle can be picked up in Springfield and 
Mauser actions and in the now-discontinued 
Remington 30 and Winchester 54. 

For vermin, so far as factory loads go, I like 
the 150-gr. bullet at 2,960 ft. a second; for deer 
sheep, and antelope, the 150 or the 180-gr. at 
about 2,700; for elk, moose, and big bears, the 
220-gr. in Core-lokt, Belted, or Silvertip. The 
.30/06 is used all over the world, and ammu 
nition for it is made in England and on the 
continent. Next to the .30/30, it is the most 
widely used cartridge in the U.S., especially 
when its military use is considered. 

The .30/06 is also probably the most reloade 
cartridge. All .30 caliber bullets can be used i 
it, those made for everything from the .30 Luge 
through the .30/30 up to the big 220-gr. slugs 
If I had to get along on just one rifle an 
planned to do all the hunting you do, m 
choice would be the .30/06.—/J. O’C. 


New Gun Doesn’‘t Hit 


For the last 20 years I have sh 
between modified ar 
ducks. It will ki 


Question: 
a pump with a barrel 
quarter choke, mostly at 
plenty far for me. The measurements are 
14/5x 2%, x 14%, with a 234-in. pitch. Recent 
ly I acquired a 16 gauge Greener, both barre 
full choke. I have tried it at clay birds an 
ducks, and can’t hit a thing. The measurement 
are 1%x2%x 14%. I am thinking of havir 

(Continued on next page) 
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the Greener opened up. Do you think 55 and 65 
percent would be too open? I am also thinking 
of having the dimensions changed. What do 
you think is wrong?—F. R. C., Canada. 


Answer: Just why you aren’t hitting with 
the Greener I can’t say. It might be due to 
several causes. However, my own guess is that 
the principal cause is not the dimensions of the 
stock but the fact that your Greener is bored 
full choke, whereas you are used to a more open 
boring. By all means, have some of the choke 
removed. I would guess that 55 and 65 percent 
would be about what you want. Even for duck 
shooting I think you would do better with such 
voring than with the conventional full choke. 
Last season the most expert and deadly duck 
shooting I saw was done by a man using a gun 
bored improved-cylinder and half choke. He 
knocked down so many birds at what appeared 
to be long range, that the hunters in near-by 
blinds thought he was using a Magnum. Actu- 
ally, ‘he was killing those birds at between 40 
ind 50 yd. My favorite double is a 16 with both 
barrels bored 55 percent. 

Why don’t you have the double changed to 
the exact specifications of the pump you like 
so well? Actually, there is not much difference 
between them. You do not mention the pitch on 
the double; possibly there is none, or an inch or 
less down pitch, in which case your gun would 
tend to shoot high, since you keep your head 
erect. The faster a man shoots a scattergun, 
the more important are the dimensions. 

You use, with that pump, more comb drop 
than I like. I'd prefer a drop of 1% in. myself; 
however, I keep my cheek on the comb.—/J. O'C. 


‘Scope for Squirrels 


Question: I have just bought a Savage 
Model 23 .22 rifle, for use on squirrels, and 
want to put a 6 or 8X ’scope on it if you think 
the rifle is accurate enough for one. What 
‘scope would you recommend? The outfit 
should cost me no more than $20.—E. B. G., Ga. 


Answer: You don’t need any advice on .22 
rifles, but you do need it on ‘scopes. For the 
love of Mike, don’t put a 6 or 8X ‘scope on a 
rife for squirrel hunting in dark woods. That 


is too much power. Your field of view would 
be cut down, you wouldn't get so much light, 
and since you’d have to do quite a bit of off- 
hand shooting, the wobble—magnified six or 
eight times—would be terrible. 

The ’scope you need is one of about 3X, and 
since the outfit cannot cost more than $20, 
you'll have to shop around. In looking them 
over, take a peek at the Mossberg No. 9—2'2X, 
the Lyman 422 Expert, 4X, and the Weaver 
333, 3X, and 29S, 3X. The 29S is an all-round 
*scope which can be used either on a .22 or on 
a high-powered rifle—J. O’C. 


Single-Shot 7 mm. 


Question: I have a 7 mm. Remington rifle 
made at Ilion, N. Y., and marked ‘Republica 
Mexicana.” Does this rifle take modern ammu- 
nition and what kind? Is it safe?—G. P., Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Answer: You do not tell me what type of 
action you have, but since I’ve never heard of 
Mauser-type actions being made by Remington 
(the Mauser is the official Mexican army rifle) 
I take it that yours is a single-shot Remington, 
many of which were made in various calibers as 
military arms for foreign governments, in this 
case for Mexico. My guess would be that the 
rifle would be safe, if in good condition, with 
modern 7 mm. cartridges, since the pressures 
seen to be moderate. With the 150-gr. bullet at 
2,770-ft.-a-second muzzle velocity, the 7 mm. is 
a good deer or sheep rifle; with the 175-grain it 
will do in a pinch even for elk and moose, al- 
though it is a bit light.—J. O'’C. 


First Handgun 


Question: I am 16, and have been shooting a 
rifle for three years without an accident. Now I 
want to take up the handgun. Which would you 
recommend, a revolver or an automatic? I will 
spend between $20 and $40. What model do you 
advise?—C. P., North Dakota. 


Answer: If you are interested in handguns 
you surely ought to start right now, particularly 
since you are as careful as you say. I hate to 
recommend any special model—there are too 





many good ones cn the market, and taste in 
pistols is something like that in girl friends. 

However, I advise you to start with a .22, be- 
cause the heavy recoil of a larger gun is bound 
to bother a beginner, and I'd recommend a re- 
volver rather than an automatic, since the for- 
mer is simpler and less liable to accidental dis- 
charge. I'd also recommend sights adjustable 
for both windage and elevation, and of the 
Patridge type. They are much better on targets, 
and O.K. on game. Within or around your price 
range are the Colt .22 Officers’ Model target re- 
volver, the Smith & Wesson K-22 Masterpiece, 
and their .22/32 Target; also the H. & R. Eure- 
ka, the least expensive of the lot. I'd handle 
each model before I bought.—J. O'C. 


One Gun—All Game 


Question: I have just been graduated from 
college and can afford only one shotgun for all 
my shooting. I want a Lefever double, but I 
can't make up my mind if I should get it bored 
improved-cylinder and modified, or modified and 
full. I'll hunt pheasants, rabbits, crows, and 
grouse.—R. A. B., Mich, 


Answer: I gather you are a relatively new 
hand at shooting, so I'd advise that you get your 
Lefever double in improved-cylinder and modi- 
fied. With it you'll kill game almost as far as 
with the modified and full choke, and you will 
kill a lot more at close range, since that im- 
proved-cylinder barrel will make up for a lot of 
your mistakes in holding. Most game is killed 
within 40 yd.—even ducks—and a 40-yd shot is, 
in reality, a long one. Your modified barrel 
will do the work at that distance really better 
than the full choke. Few people have skill 
enough to handle a full-choke gun for long-range 
shooting; surely a beginner does not.—J. O’C. 


Slugs Will Stop Them! 


Question: A friend and I have shot about all 
American game with a bow and arrow, and now 
we've decided to try grizzlies. However, we 
feel that while one man handles the bow, the 
other should carry a powerful firearm for “life 
insurance.’ We both use pump shotguns, and 

(Continued on next page) 









ISTAY FRES 


with My new’ 


water. This moisture is the lifeblood of the bat- 
tery, and when it dries up, the battery is dead. 
Well, Bond has added 50 per cent to the power life of 
its standard size (D) battery by the development of a new 


50% LONGER 
WEP: Guat) Sub Sugf 


, 7 OU’VE had flashlight batteries go flooey, just 
lying around, when not in use. 
Here’s a flashlight battery with guaranteed fresh- 
ness for a year and a half. 
Time takes its toll of most batteries ’cause the in- 









When you dctta have 


flashlight. 
fen RPA Ti 


To 





Out P 
Plastic Seal | 






NEw ——> i 
POWER-6UARD | 
SUB~SEAL | 


exclusive Sub-Seal. This preserves battery moisture and 
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locks in a full 18 months of guaranteed fresh power (against 
the former 12 months). 

The Bond battery is dated ahead a year and a half—18 
months from time of manufacture. This dating tells you the 
expectancy of the freshness of the Bond battery you buy. 

Bond pioneers with this Power-Guard Sub-Seal. 

When you need a battery you NEED IT—even if it has 
been months since you last used it. You can count on Bond 
freshness even after extra long periods of idleness. 










BE SURE TO BUY... 


BOND BAT- 
TERIES, and 
secure the 
added protec- 
tion of this 
Moulded Plas- 
tic Outer Seal 
(patented). 
They stay fresh 
longer. 
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|MPROVE YOUR SHOOTING! 


CrrcLe Sight outlines effective shot 
distance! Tells you 


Perrine MAGic 
pattern—at the bird—at any 


when they are in 
range. Gives cor- 
rect lead. Prevents 
on a — flinching. Easily 
Watch ‘em GROW into range. attached without 
err, atten, injury to gun. A 
i 7 , size for every 
4 3 style and 


— gauge. 
then lead 2 diameters at 


4 mile speed 








SEND TODAY!) 


PERRINE MFG. CO., Dept. OL10. i 
706 S. 4th $t., Minneapolis, Minn. 













Here’s my Dollar Bill. Send t 

me quick MAGIC CIRCLE 

SIGHT and Spreader Tool. i 
SENET. amasiisdgubbiietadbissteiinanninsightedaicted gun, 
model .. , gauge. i 
Rib on barrel [Yes] [No] 
Print your name and address on 
Sheet of paper, pin this order and 


Shan bill to it, and mail today 








M.L.STITH 


WO ORILUIO-NO TAD MOUNT 


OTAL NG 


STITH”: 


WIN. 70 or SAV. 99 ...... MOUNT ONLY $12 
With WEAVER 330,$35 + LYMAN ALASKAN $62 
WINCHESTER 75 ........ MOUNT ONLY $12 Protects Scope! 
With WEAVER 29-S,$22 + ZEISS ZIELKLEIN :75,2" Stays Put! 

MILAM BUILDING 






Low Position! 











The Broadbill Duck Call 





Compare it with others you may have 
used and you will find a difference in 
results. Ask your Dealer, or $1.00 
Postpaid. 

Dealers ask your Jobber 
N. C. HANSEN CO. 


Zimmerman, Minn. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS ° 





CORKS 
CEDARS 


DECOY 


Free Catalo g 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., St. James, Minn. 


SNOW-PROOF Bytom 











apg PROOF was originally developed 
fo ars ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
a tr angel boots. It is now used every- 
where for waterproofing, softening and pre- 
serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, 
luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky 
Money-back guarantee. Shoe, sporting goods § 
or hardware de alers—or send 25c for 3% oz 
can — . The Snow-Proof Co., Middle- 


town, 


; : The Natural Duck Caller 


is @ real call. As illus- 
trated. No hand manip- 


ulating. The swingable 

bill which opens and 

Patent No. 1855527 closes when the call is 

blown does it perfectly 

Thoroughly tested out hunting wild mallards, and 

proved without a doubt a real duck caller, not a duck 
chaser. Price $2.50 postpaid 

Natural Duck Call Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., Box 24-L. 


YOUR SHOOTING WILL BE TOPS WITH 2-PURPOSE SCOPE 
JR. TARGETSPOT 


LYMAN 





brilliantly lighted. 


Enjoy finest performance, target and small game 
B. & L. highest quality lenses. Sharp image, 
Wide tield of vision. Remarkable value at $45. 


6X, 8X 
or 10X 


Write for free Jr. Targetspot Folder 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 


85-S West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


shooting. 





ur 


4 


FARTHER 


FINISH 
FRESHER 


WEIGHS ONLY 


534 Lbs. in 20 Ga. 


6 Lbs 


in 16 Ga. 


»'6 Lbs. in 12 Go. 


Send 10¢ in stamps for catalog 


GET INTO 
ACTION QUICKER 


AN ITHACA 
FEATHERLIGHT 
REPEATER 


Y ITHACA GUN CO., Box 10. ITHACA, N.Y. 











wonder what you think of the rifled slug as a 
possible stopper of dangerous game. Does it 
have much of a knockdown blow?—D. M. C., 
South Dakota. 

Answer: For a stopping rifle at close range 
you would have to go a long way to find any- 
thing better than a rifled slug a 12 gauge 
pump gun. Armed with one, I wouldn't be 
afraid to face an African lion full charge 
Well, not too afraid, anyway. 

The British in Africa often use 12 gauge ball 
loads for a stopping weapon on lions. Much 
dangerous game has been killed with it, both in 
Africa and in India. As a matter of fact, the 
famous 12 bore Paradox gun is much the same, 
except that the twist on the bullet is given by 





rifling at the end of a shotgun barrel, instead of 
by rifling on the ball itself as in the Winchester 
or Remington slugs. These rifled slugs leave a 
12 gauge with a velocity of 1,470 a second, 
not very much, true, but big, heavy balls of 
large diameter have knockdown power out of all 
proportion to their energy, wit doesn’t mean 
much. Up to 50 yd. they’ll shoot like a rifle 
too.—J. o’c. 









Barrel Erosion 


Will a 55-grain bullet 
of a .220 Swift 


cause more 
than a 48- 






Question: 
in the barrel 





wear 
grain bullet?—D. O’N., New York 

Answer: Not necessarily. A nger bullet 
sets up more friction, and, all things being 
equal, would theoretically tend to cause a bit 
more wear. However, barrel erosion is de- 


tactors—tempera- 


fit of bullet in 


termined by more important 
ture at which the powder burns, 
the barrel, hardness of bullet jacket, the way 
the barrel is throated, velocity with which the 
bullet travels through the barrel, pressure, etc 


—J. O’Cc. 


.22 Rifle for a Boy 


Question: I will be 15 soon an 
much to get a .22 rifle. My mother 
about it. I have been looking over 
rifles and the ones I think are the safest are the 
bolt-action clip loaders. I am plan g to buy a 


Remington Model 513 sporter; do think it a 


i I want very 
is worried 
various 














good, safe rifle for me to begin ?—D.J.,Mass 

Answer: You've picked a fine one, a good 
one to learn on and a good on keep after 
you’ve grown up. My oldest boy, who is 11 


has a similar rifle with a ‘scope sight. He is a 


gun nut from way back. 





You sound to me like a level-heade 
young man, and are right in thinking that a 
bolt-action clip loader is the safest of rifles t 
begin with. You have to pause operate the 


and you can always know if it is loaded 
tubular magazine is 


t.—J. O’C 


bolt, 
Sometimes a rifle with a 
loaded when one doesn’t know 


.257 or .270? 


Question: I want a rifle that is powerfu 
enough for deer hunting in the Adirondack 
Mountains of New York, and speedy enough t 





have a flat trajectory for vermin hunting. I an 
undecided between a .270 and a .257, either of 
which I prefer to the .30/06. Would the light 





257 bullets be badly deflected by brush? Wha 
caliber would you choose?—R. T. P., New York 
Answer: Your choice between the .257 ar 
the .270 depends largely on one factor: Do y 
mind the somewhat heavier rec the .27( 

If you don’t, it is your meat. The illet is 


as accurate as the .257 up to 200 yd., and, 





been my experience, more accurate beyond tha 
Either caliber is, I am convince a better ve 
min and deer rifle than the .3 )e A gs 

many expert vermin shooters r acquai 
ance are abandoning the .220 Swift for the 

as the latter is a better wind bucker for 1 


range vermin shooting. For my part I pref 
the .270 to the .257 for both vermin and deer 
However, the .257 






does have this ad antage 











a wider range of cheap .25 caliber bullets: th 
for the .25/20, .25/35, ar 250/3,000, if y 
handload. The .270 bullets in 100, 130, 145 
and 160 grains are rather expensive. One ca 
make up vermin loads as cheaply with the 
as he can with the .257. 

Any bullet will deflect on brush, or any bul 
that I have ever tried, even the 200-grain 
Remington slugs. The sharper the point and t 
higher the speed, the more the bullet will 
flect. But anyone who shoots at anyth 


through the brush has to be lucky to hit it w 
any rifle—J. O'C. 
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Bean’s 
Hunting Shoe | 


a moccasin, | 
with the protection of 

a heavy hunting boot. 

Designed for both bare 

ground and snow hunt- 

ing Tan Water Elk 

Leather top guaranteed 

not to harden, pure gum 

rubber vamp and non- | 
slip rubber sole. Pat- | 
ented split backstay pre- 

vents heel chafing. 


Price Poston 


Light as 



























fn 
Price includes both 
Men's and Ladies’. 
Sizes 3 to 12 
Send for Fall catalog 


Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping Specialties 





FINEST QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


DUCK end GOOSE DECOYS 
GOOSE FIELD DECOY 

KITS HEADS GLASS Eves 
ALLS PUSH POLE 
HEADS, ETC 











8-MILE RANGE—Wigh @ Grade | 


BINOCULARS 
10 Days’ ee ae $4.75 


Prepaid or 
Made in U.S. 
An old Reliable Firm offers High Pow 
ered Binoculars with finely ground 30 
mm. Long Range LENSES which give 
a ciear fleld or \is.on of 110 yds. at 1000 yds. distance. Op 
4 pena Center Focusing. Hinged Body for different 
hof eyes. Case dey included FREE, Guar. big value 
le alte or H inti ng, Sports, etc. Money refunded if dissatisfied. 


(BENNER &CcO.  B-14, Trenton, N. J. 










a2 AUTOMATIG 


New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.65, 

$35.35, $40.40. Orig. models B & C, $22. 
22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 173 Foote St, New Haven, Conn. 


~ “Pil Never Use a Fixed 
Aperture Again’’, 
user after getting 
Shutter disc. 
catalog if deal- 












writes one 
a Merit Iris 
Write for free 
er can't supply. 
MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., Dept. B4 

3764 Ruby St., Oakland, Calif. 


FOR BETTER HUNTING! 





8-inch, 90 
10-inch, 4.85 | 
12-inch, 5.75 
14-inch, 6.75 
Widths D, E, EE 

a F 


ARMSTRONG Featherweight DECOYS | 


TRULY LIFELIKE— 
THEY SWIM! 


Weight of Decoys averages 
than 2 Ib. eachi 






less 





MALLARD 
ORAKE 





LIGHT IN WEIGHT— LOW IN COST! 


the decoy—the bett 
everywhere 


Fe ATHERWEIGHTS. Extremely 





r the hunting 

r true-t« life 
ght, yet the y ride the wa- 
vefore and after the hunt. 





Armstrong 











1at won't shine. Long- 
rot » yearly repainting neces- 
é = carefully balanced. 
, 2-bird combination of 
i ( ice of 4 species: Mal- 
. lac k Mallards. 
tICES: Feathery hts $15.00 Doz. Sample $1.50 each. 
i Combin 1 $10.50 ) $4.25. New Im- 
Duck-in Feeders $7. Sample (2) $1.50. 
1 ¢ sse $3.35 each. Whit e Goose $3.00 each. Or- 





f your dealer can’t supply you. 


ORDER YOUR FEATHERWEIGHTS TODAY 


érmstrong Featherweight Decoys, Inc. 
Citizens State Bank Bidg., Houston, Texas 


ORDER SHIPPED ON DAY RECEIVED 
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That's why 


Shotgun Patterns 
and Moving Targets 


HE September 1939 issue of OuTDOOR 
| ue: carried an article by me, “Make 
Your Shotgun Better,” which had to 
do with patterning guns. Some shooters 
wrote to me, following the game season, 
and said they had improved their shoot- 


ing and their guns’ efficiency, by pat- 
terning and finding out what loads 
worked best. Recently, however, there 


has been some discussion in “What’s on 
Your Mind?” relative to the practica- 
bility of patterning on stationary targets 
when the gun is intended for use on 
fast-moving ones. 

As everyone knows, shot strings out 
somewhat in flight, and does not all 
reach the target at the same time 
That’s because some of the pellets rub 
against the bore of the gun, as they pass 
through, and are deformed. Then the 
shot charge hits the choke and is 
squeezed into a narrower but longer 
mass, and emerges from the muzzle 
with the rubbed pellets now lagging to 
the rear of the charge. The farther the 
charge travels, the more these deformed 
pellets lag and spread out, or drop be- 
cause of loss of speed. 

These are the shot that go out of the 
30-in. circle when you pattern a full- 
choke gun at 40 yd. They are also the 
ones that arrive last, so actually the pel- 
lets within the circle are those which 
arrive first and the ones that would ac- 
tually kill the game. The deformed shot 
at long range are just wasted. So you 
see there is not a great deal of differ- 
ence in the amount of shot that would 
arrive at a moving target in time to 
hit it, and the amount of shot pellets 
that show on a paper target. 

I once read an account of a test made 
in England to determine what happens 
when a charge of shot is fired at a mov- 


ing target. A very large target was 
fastened to an automobile, the driver 
well shielded, and the car driven past 
the gunner at a good rate of speed. The 


patterns were very little different from 
those produced on a stationary mark, 
being only about 6 in, wider at the fast- 
est speeds. 


NOTHER thing, when you stop to 

think it over, the lagging rear shot, 
being slower, must drop more, and at 
longer ranges would not even hit the pa- 
per target, unless it were a very large 
one. Of course, a person must not choose 
his shot size exclusively by pattern. A 
charge of No. 7% shot will look a whale 


of a lot better on paper than a charge 
of 4’s, but it is not the thing to use for 
long-range shooting, because the small 


shot don’t have the weight to carry fal! 


enough. 


When patterning a gun, choose several 
sizes of shot appropriate to the game, 
and then see what size and what brand 
makes the best patterns. Also remem- 
ber that guns are different in the size 
and brand they handle best. One of our 
gun-club members found that his skeet 
gun, with a Cutts Compensator, shoots 


better patterns for ducks than his reg 


ular duck gun, and he uses the same 
tube for both ducks and skeet. 
I’ve spent hundreds of days testing 


guns on paper and later on game, and 
those tests have proved to me that the 


gun that makes the best pattern on 
paper will kill game with the most cer- 
tainty—if the proper sizes of shot are 


used.—F.. Virgil Gochenour. 





FOR THE 


BIG GAME 
HUNTER 





@ Go light... keep water-tight. ..in a Red Head 
Mountie! Now you can enjoy the unhampered freedom 
of light-weight clothing with even greater protection 
than offered by the heavy wools. Snow won't stick... 
wind can’t penetrate...rainis repelled, without the 
absorption that takes place with wool to make it grow 
constantly heavier. 


NM Mountie Coat—Brilliantred Squaltex with 21-oz. 
wool plaid lining. Double-Sesasieds bi-swing back and 
pivot sleeves; 


DON 666-650 6060 e6S0bO FESO NS PERER ORT OGMS 
NME Mountie Breeches—Red Squaltex with buff 
Cole GUVSHVM TAMING 0.0.0.0 0000s cecceseoss $10. 


TO CHALLENGE 
OLD MAN 
WINTER 


LOOK FOR THE 


RED HEAD“ DUCK" | 


WHEN YOU 
Buy 
HUNTING 
CLOTHES 


Let itcome!Inthis Red Head Happy Hunting | Outfit you 
can laugh in the teeth of old man winter's “‘bitingest’’ 
wind... snap your fingers at his coldest mood. Sturdy 
wool fabric is skillfully woven to combine the soft 
flexibility needed for freedom of movement with enough 
firmness of finish to assure years of service. There's 
safety for you, too, in those bold 2” red and black 
checks that flash a vivid warning from the heaviest 
brush. Lined in buff colored, soft duvetyn. 


MLH Coat— Has built-in hidden hood, high warm 
collar, concealed knit wristlets, large side pockets 


with button flaps, blood-proofed game pockets. $18.50 


MQPKZ Zouaves—Loose, slightly longer than regular 
trousers. Blouses over tops of boots (all heights). Zipper 
fly. Elastic knit wool bottom ........ccccceeee: $9.75 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


@TellsallaboutRed Head Happy Hunting 
hits, pre famous *‘Bone-Dry’’ clothing 
...coats, caps, breeches, 
Zouaves, shellvests, game 
bags, mackinaws, shirts, 
gun cases and covers. 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
4321 W.Beimont Avenue, Chicago,lil. 
Red Head for’’ Happy Hunting“ 
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1941 MIGRATORY GAME BIRD LAWS 


Major changes make it imperative that all 





WATERFOWL ZONES 


NORTHERN ZONE: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Montana. Ohio was in the 
intermediate zone last year. 


INTERMEDIATE ZONE: Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, 


SOUTHERN ZONE: Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Louisiana, Texas, and Arizona. New Mex- 
ico was in the intermediate zone last year. 


WATERFOWL REGULATIONS 


Shotguns, not larger than 10 gauge, or 
bows and arrows may be used. The.3-shell 
limit on repeating shotguns, hand-operated 
or autoloading, is continued. 

It is illegal to take waterfowl by means 
of bait or by the use of live decoys, or by 
the use of cattle, horses, or mules as 
blinds. 

All persons more than 16 years of age 
who hunt migratory waterfowl are required 
to have in their possession an unexpired 
Federal Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp, 
validated by their signature thereon. These 
stamps, commonly called duck stamps, 
may be purchased at any post office at a 
cost of $1 each. 











OPEN SEASONS 


(Open seasons include both given dates) 
DUCKS, GEESE, BRANTS, COOTS 
PE BD icccscccinsncsaunaceninence Oct. 1 to Nov. 29 
Intermediate Zone.............::00000 Oct. 16 to Dec. 14 





Southern Zone......... ..Nov. 2 to Dec. 31 
Puerto Rico....... one ._Dec. 15 to Feb. 12 
ee eiccceitiamssansnesatimneninnianiatatn Sept. 1 to Oct. 30 
Exceptions: Fur Districts 1 and 3 of Alaska 
eastdeniatidheadieinhiidianiassdianbiannnicatitsdiiniiasindasesiais Oct. 1 to Nov. 29 


Note: One WOOD DUCK may be taken, or 
had in possession, daily in the following states 
only: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 

Daily shooting hours: Sunrise to 4 p. m. 

Bag and possession limits: DUCKS, daily 
bag limit, 10; GEESE AND BRANTS, 3. 
BLUE GEESE, 6, but not more than 6 in the 
aggregate, of which at least 3 must be blue 
geese. COOTS, 25. Possession limits, water- 
fowl, 2 days’ bag; may be possessed up to 20 
days after close of season; coots one day’s bag. 

Exceptions: Daily bag limit of REDHEADS 
and BUFFLEHEADS, 3 of one species or in 
the aggregate; posession limit, two days’ bag. 
There is a bag limit of 3 geese of all species in 
any consecutive 7 days, in Hyde County, N. C., 
Alexander County, Ill., and Siskiyou County, 
Calif. 

Warning: There is a close season on Ross’s 
geese, jacksnipe, and swans throughout the 
country, and on wood ducks in 33 states. (See 
note above.) Also, there is no open season on 
snow geese and brants in Florida and states 
north of Florida which border on the Atlantic 
coast; there is no open season on snow geese 
in Idaho, 


WOODCOCK 

New York 

North of N. Y. Central R. R. from Buffalo to 
Albany and of the Boston & Albany R. R. from 
Albany to the Massachusetts state line................ 
- 1 to Oct. 15 
1 to Nov. 15 
15 to Oct. 29 


eg wre 
Rest of New Yor 
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wildfowl hunters study the new regulations 


Minnesota, Vermont, and Wisconsin............s000 
1 to Oct. 15 
Connecticut and Indiana........ Oct. 15 to Oct. 29 
Maine, New Hampshire, and O]hi0..........cscsssesseeees 
sap ieeniaeaesindpantaininetinduaibemainaaiaabinguntiél Oct. 10 to Oct. 24 
New Jersey and Rhode Island.............:cccssscssessereeee 

..Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 







MassachusettS.............000+ ..Oct. 20 to Nov. 3 
Arkansas and Oklahoma............ Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
Louisiana and Mississippi...... Dec. 15 to Dec. 29 
Delaware and Maryland.......... Nov. 15 to Nov. 29 
Michigan, Upper Peninsula........O0ct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Rest of Michigan..........ccscceees Oct. 15 to Oct. 29 
Pennsylvania 16 to Oct. 30 
Missouri......... . 10 to Nov. 24 


y. 20 to Dec. 4 
17 to Oct. 31 
Daily hunting hours: 
Bag and possession limits: Daily bag limit, 
4. Possession limit, 8. 
Warning: Woodcock may not be possessed 
for more than 20 days after the season’s close, 


SCOTERS (sometimes called sea coots): 
Special open seasons in open coastal waters, 
only beyond outer harbor lines: 
Maine and New HampShire............cccssscssesssesceseeee 
scsajveshbaieieeiomiinn eanapidinbsiibadinananuimanesenesniiin Sept. 15 to Sept. 30 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
BS Fs ccccnencctacrnieeetieninviiel Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 
Note: After these special open seasons, sco- 
ters may be taken in the foregoing states during 
the regular open seasons for waterfowl. 


RAILS, GALLINULES (except coots)...........+ 
sstcinhinniniiiadiilecaibecinadeastabidiaantnimnnsaiiiiaials Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 
Exceptions: Alabama, Nov. 20 to Jan 31; 


Louisiana, Nov. 1 to Jan. 31; Maine, Oct. 1 to 
Nov. 30; Massachusetts and New York, Oct. 16 
to Dec. 14; Minnesota, Sept. 16 to Nov. 30; 
Puerto Rico, Dec. 15 to Feb. 12; Tennessee, 
Nov. 2 to Dec. 31; Wisconsin, Oct. 1 to Nov. 
29; California, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, no open season, 

Daily hunting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 

Bag and possession limits: RAILS and GAL- 
LINULES other than soras and coots, daily 


bag limit and possession limit, 15 in the ag- 
gregate of all kirds. SORAS, daily bag limit 
and possession limit, 15. Soras and coots may 
be taken in addition to the limit on other rails 
and gallinules. Possession limit for all these 
species may not at any time exceed the daily 
bag limit. 


BAND-TAILED PIGEONS 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Washington...........00+ 
sslsecpiiniesiiaahagdiesbidignivabaneidiesatahiapiaelite Sept. 16 to Sept. 30 
nae. I @& Dac. 13 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 15 
Bag and possession limits: Daily bag limit, 
10. Possession limit, 10. 
Daily shooting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 





MOURNING DOVES (sometimes called turtle 
doves in certain sections of the country). 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina....... Dec. 1 to Jan. 11 
Arizona, California, Kansas, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma....Sept. 1 to Oct. 12 
Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia.................... 


saitelglicecianinibaiiladanitiiosatandiiaaniaabdatadisaiaal Sept. 16 to Oct. 27 
iD cissnnascassieninsnanennnsviteneedennnien Sept. 1 to Sept. 10 
NID siviinctscciicsinisiisoeanauineiatanonii Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 


. 16 to Sept. 30 
. 1 to Sept. 15 
Texas—in Yoakum, Terry, Lynn, Garza, Kent, 
Stonewall, Haskell, Throckmorton, Young, 
Jack, Wise, Denton, Collin, and Hunt Counties, 
and all counties north of them, and in Parker, 
Tarrant, Dallas, Rockwall, Kaufman, Johnson, 
Hopkins, Delta, Franklin, and Ellis Counties.. 
ciddaienbacbeniamas (inom nae. 2 Oe Bet, 32 
ee a Sept. 16 to Oct. 27 
Daily hunting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 
Bag and possession limits: Bag, possession, 
12 in the aggregate with white-winged doves. 





WHITE-WINGED DOVES 
I ciisctinetonccaiancaniainiens Sept. 1 to Sept. 15 
Sept. 16 to Sept. 25 
Daily hunting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 
Bag and possession limits: Bag, possession, 
2 in the aggregate with mourning doves. 








THE NEW LAWS AT A GLANCE 


UCK and goose hunters will 
D again enjoy this year the 

longer 60-day hunting season 
established in 1940. 
Further liberalization of the laws 
now removes the canvasback and 
ruddy duck from the restricted lim- 
its of last year, and places them un- 
der the general limits of 10 a day, 20 
in possession. In addition, the wood 
duck, hitherto completely protected, 
may now be taken in 15 states, but 
only at the rate of 1 a day—a 
change designed to permit hunters 
who accidentally kill a wood duck 
to keep the bird in possession. 

An increase in the number of blue 
geese is reflected in larger bag and 
possession limits: while only 3 geese 
of other species may be taken, a 
limit of 6 blue geese, 12 in posses- 
sion, is now permitted. 

The shortened woodcock season, 
introduced last year, is being main- 
tained at 15 days, since the wood- 
cock population is still below nor- 
mal. This year, the jacksnipe, or 
Wilson’s snipe, is placed under com- 
plete protection, and may not be 


which was 


shot anywhere in the United States. 

Daily shooting hours: For water- 
fowl and coot, sunrise to 4 p. m., 
and for woodcock, rails, gallinules, 
pigeons, and doves from sunrise to 
sunset. 

Bag and possession limits: Ducks, 
with a few exceptions, 10 a day, 20 
in possession. Geese, 3 a day, 6 in 
possession, blue geese, 6 a day, 12 in 
possession. Coots, 25 a day and in 
possession. The woodcock limit of 
4 a day, 8 in possession, is un- 
changed from last year, as are the 
following limits: 3and-tailed pi- 
geons, 10 a day and in possession; 
mourning doves, 12 a day and in 
possession; and white-winged doves, 
12 a day and in possession. 

Protected birds: In addition to 
the jacksnipe, now placed under 
complete protection, seasons will re- 
main closed on the Ross’s goose and 
on swans. The snow goose is now 
fully protected in Idaho, and con- 
tinues to enjoy a close season, with 
the brant, in Florida and states 
north of it which border on the At- 
lantic coast. 
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Jinx, Elk, and Antelope 


(Continued from page 45) 


| 
| 
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large, full bottle of liquor at camp but 
hadn’t wanted to carry so much. So he'd 
looked around, discovered a small bottle, 
poured out the spoonful or so of “water” 
that was in it, then filled it from the 
| large bottle. There was a lot of specula- 
tion at this point about Louis’s sense of 
smell, for the “water,” the hunters soon 
guessed, had _ really been’ gasoline 
| brought along to wash balsam cement 
from a pair of ’scope-sight lenses that 
had become uncemented. (Note: Al- 
though gasoline works, xylol, obtainable 
at many drug stores, is the best solvent 
for the Canada balsam with which lenses 
are cemented. But it, too, is not recom- 
mended for drinking.) 
The hunters became slightly ill from 
the gasoline cocktails, and they could 
| belch thick fumes for the next two days. 
But they recovered enough that first 
afternoon to follow the guide to where 
the elk lay. 

Stephan soon got his elk, too, so the 
last day of the hunting schedule was re- 
served for antelope hunting in Sweet- 
water County, in an area known as the 
Red Desert Basin, on the southern 
fringe of the Antelope Hills. 

Davis was packing two rifles. One was 


barrel and shooting a special 9.3.x 62 
strong-jacket bullet. The cartridge is 
about halfway between the .30/06 Spring- 
field and .375 Magnum cartridges, and 
sends its 260-grain bullet about 2,700 
feet a second. The strong-jacket bullet 
is a belted type that expands without 
disintegrating. It has a soft point, and 
the jacket is quite thick at the back. It 
was with such a bullet that Davis had 
killed his elk. The shot went through 
both shoulders and clipped the heart. 
The guide, when dressing out the car- 
cass, pointed to a little hump on one 
shoulder. “There’s your bullet, Ray,” he 
said. “Just about a perfect shot.” The 
bullet had flattened at the nose as beau- 
tifully as anyone could desire, and al- 
most all of the original metal was still 
in the one piece. 


AVIS's second rifle—the one used for 
antelopes—was a 6.5 mm. Mannlicher. 

His 2%X Hensoldt ’scope sight was 

fitted with a Hart interchangeable mount 
| so it could be used on either gun. 

On the day the party left the Spread 
Creek camp and headed for the ante- 
lope country, Davis was carrying the 
Mauser, with the telescope sight on it, 
in a saddle scabbard. He was hoping to 
get a shot at a bear, but never even 
saw one. Ends of the sight were pro- 
tected by leather caps joined by a 
leather thong. Somewhere along the 
| trail one of the caps came loose and 
fell off. Later, Davis found that the 
end of his telescope was full of wet 
snow. He cleaned out the snow, and 
wiped the lenses and metal parts dry 
with a cloth before transferring the 
‘scope to the 6.5 for the antelope hunt. 

Horses were discarded in favor of an 
automobile for the pronghorn chase. 
The special antelope licenses, which 
that year were issued to 2,000 hunters 
in Wyoming, allowed each man to shoot 
one animal. With usual luck, this would 
be an easy one-day accomplishment. 
The antelope party consisted of Davis, 
Stephan, Louis McMichael, the guide, 
and Charles Replogle, local game war- 
den and a good friend of Louis. 

(Continued on next page) 
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hunters and this year we are all set for another “open season.” 
Our Indian and native guides are trimming up their big canoes and 
talking hunting weather. That crisp frosty tang is moving thrSugh 
our golden forests and Canadian game is once more on the stir. 
So come on over to North America's greatest hunting ground, 
good neighbour, and let's flip a flapjack together! r= 
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Jinx, Elk, and Antelope 


(Continued from page 61) 


A plan of attack was worked out and 
quickly was in action. The party drove 
along the desert road until antelopes 
were sighted ahead. The car was stopped 
and all the men got out, but the hunters 
held their fire while Louis and Replogle 
examined the animals to see if any were 
worth going after, the guide peering at 
the game through field glasses, the game 
warden using a small telescope. 

The theory was sound, but the prac- 
tical application not so hot. When first 
sighted, the antelopes were perhaps 200 
yards ahead. But by the time the in- 
spection committee had made up its col- 
lective mind that there were some bucks 
worth shooting at, the targets would be 
300 or 400 yards away, and widening the 
breach at a mile-a-minute rate. Their 
horns would be invisible to the naked 
eye. Stephan and Davis even had trouble 
seeing the animals at all, until they got 
the hang of it. 

The hunters considered the chances of 
hitting a buck practically nil, but they 
decided to have the fun of shooting any- 
way. Maybe a lucky bullet would con- 
nect, and the country was open enough 
for any wounded animal to be tracked 
down and finished off. So, after a favor- 
able report from the observation com- 
mittee, the two hunters raised their 
rifles to fire. But when Davis peered 
into his ’scope sight, it was for all the 
world like looking a cloud in the face. 
He could see nothing but a general blur. 
Investigation showed that the telescope 
lenses were completely steamed, their 
inside surfaces covered with condensed 
moisture that had worked its way into 
the tube during the trip through the 
snow. 

Davis got back into the car, removed 
the lenses, and carefully wiped them 
and the inside of the tube with his hand- 
kerchief. He put the sight together, and 
it was as clear as a baby’s conscience. 
3ut the next time he tried to draw a 
bead on an antelope, the telescope lenses 
had that London-fog finish again! 

This kept up practically all day. The 
car would stop, Davis would get out to 
shoot and find his ’scope sight opaque 
again, then he would give it another 
cleaning while they were running down 
the next band of antelope. Rather than 
miss all the fun, he began shooting by 
guesswork. 

Finally, after the hunters had emptied 
their rifles at another band of fleeing 
pronghorns, a buck was seen to be lag- 
ging behind. “Somebody nicked him,” 
the guide said. 


HE two Clevelanders started forward 

on foot to get a knock-out shot. From 
where they were, the buck looked like 
a worth-while specimen. “You shoot 
him,” Stephan told Davis, “I'll take the 
next one.” 

But when Davis raised his rifle, there 
was that fog again. So Stephan had to 
do the shooting, and the buck became 
his trophy. 

Davis felt pretty blue. And to make 
matters worse, he discovered that he 
had only a few rounds of ammunition 
left—a handful of cartridges of a type 
you can’t buy at every crossroads store, 
or even at very many city supply houses. 
The other men didn’t make him any 
happier by kidding him about being such 
a good shot that he could fire seventy- 
five rounds without hitting an animal. 


Davis had practically given up hope 
of getting his pronghorn that day when 
he saw, about 200 yards ahead, a buck 
and three does. 

“Looks like a pretty good head,” the 
game warden said, squinting through 
his spyglass. “Try to get him.” 

The does moved on, and Davis man- 
aged to draw a foggy bead on the buck. 
The ’scope was clearer than it had been 
at any other time that day, but the 
antelope still looked like a ghost ani- 
mal. Then the ghost stopped and turned 
to look back. Davis fired. The bullet 
entered the pronghorn’s neck, making 
a clean kill. 

To Davis, his trophy was just another 
antelope. He was pleased, of course; 
but much of this pleasure came from the 
fact that at last he had been able to 
see through that telescope sight. 

The game warden and guide were con- 
siderably excited, however. “Looks like 
a better head than most,” Replogle de- 
clared, after inspecting it. “Fact is, I'd 
say it’s about the best taken out of here 
this year.” 


TEPHAN and Davis took their two 
pronghorns to Lander, Wyoming, to 

put the carcasses in cold storage until 
winter weather would permit shipping to 
Cleveland. When the antelope fans in 
Lander saw Davis's trophy, they agreed 
unanimously that it should be compared 
with a head the local druggist had 
bagged one time and had mounted in 
his store. The sheriff, a typical guardian 
of the law, with high-heeled boots, ten- 
gallon hat, and all, opined that it prob- 
ably was as good as the druggist’s 
trophy, and maybe better. And the head 
did prove to be superior to the drug- 
gist’s specimen in some respects, though 
not so good in others. 

That left the matter still dangling 
with no definite decision reached by the 
various antelope experts. Davis left the 
head to be mounted, along with Ste- 
phan’s trophies, and the two hunters 
returned to Cleveland. In due time, 
their trophies followed. 

Then, some months later, Davis read 
an article in OuTpoor Lire about a pair 
of prize heads. Measurements were 
given in the story, and these seemed to 
Davis to be somewhere near the dimen- 
sions of his trophy. He got out a tape 
and made some comparisons. His ante- 
lope had the edge, in every respect, on 
the better of the two heads, which, the 
article said, would rank among the first 
ten in “Records of North American Big 
Game.” 

So Davis, who until then had not ta- 
ken much stock in the excitement shown 
by Louis, the game warden, and the 
various citizens of Lander, decided to 
submit the measurements of his trophy 
to the Boone and Crockett Club, which 
sponsors the record book. And when 
the club’s new volume, “North American 
Big Game,” was published, Davis had a 
thrill. His trophy, taken with a rifle 
whose sight was almost useless, at the 
tail end of the day with but a few rounds 
of ammunition left, ranked fifth among 
recorded pronghorn heads! 

But record or no record, Ray Davis 
is fond of that head. Even if it hadn't 
turned out to be a top-ranker, it would 
still be a proud souvenir of one of the 
craziest hunting expeditions ever con- 
ducted into the wilds of Wyoming! 
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I have 


a few chores to take care of.” 

I struggled into my jacket, grabbed 
my 12 gauge, and hustled out into the 
yard. John was talking with Wheeler 
and Myrus, and introduced me—but I 
didn’t see any “Wally.” Then Wheeler 
whistled and Wally loped around the 
end of the car—a beautiful two-year-old 
white English setter. 

Hunting behind a dog—and such a 
dog! The sight of that setter—the son 
of Florendale Louis Beau—looked like 
a champion—gave me the same kind of 
thrill that J used to get when I was a 
boy and was invited to ride in some 
particularly fortunate kid’s pony cart. 
I revised my bag estimate upward. 

John Clancy, Ike Myrus, and Jack 
Wheeler started out ahead with Wally, 
while I waited for Everett Gadbois. It 
probably was only a few minutes but I 
was itching to go, and when he appeared 
I started out as if I'd been shot from a 
cannon. We cut across a plowed field 
and heard Clancy’s Remington, followed 
by Wheeler’s little 20. Anxious as I was, 


the briers, high weeds, honeysuckle 
bushes, and brush rows beyond the 
field forced me to slow down. Then 
there came two more reports and a 


cornfield not far 
-a sight for sore 


covey burst out of a 
ahead. A whole covey 
eyes. 

The birds alighted in another corn 
patch below an area of heavy brier. We 
saw Wally scooting along in that direc- 
tion and Everett and I hurried after 
him. In a few minutes we came up to 
the setter as he stood in a frozen point. 
“You take it!” I whispered, and Everett 


went in to flush. Up they burst and 
John’s gun roared. So did mine a second 
later, and I saw a bird fall. Wally 
promptly marked them down as the 


rest of the covey sailed into a maze of 
twisting briers and woods on a hillside. 
Within two minutes he was back with 
our two birds, and off again after the 
covey. 


Things were happening pretty fast 
for a fellow that’s used to spending a 
morning kicking up two singles. The 


other trio came up and Wally went to 
work for all five of us. He covered 


every square inch of that hill and 
pointed half a dozen singles, but the 
brush was too much for us and we 


couldn’t get one. 


HE birds, disturbed by the shooting, 

were getting wild—and using a little 
strategy. On the last lap of the hill, I 
was on the outside of the row of hunters 
as I stopped on a little ridge to survey 
the territory. Then suddenly from be- 
neath my very feet—only inches away 
there was a sudden br-rr-r! and a bird 


soared away, cutting low, at a mile a 
minute. All I did was just stand there, 
petrified, and watch him go. 

In a minute or two we were out of 


the worst of the brush and Wally 
pointed one right on a grassy clearing 
between the brushy hedges. Jack 
dropped it and the setter brought it to 
him as excited as a baby. 

That’s the way it was for the next 
two hours. Through corn rows, vine- 
grown hedges, over small, rolling, tree- 
covered hills, across pea patches, Wally 
was always on the go—finding coveys, 
pointing singles, as fast as our guns 
could shoot. We got some fine sporting 
shots: seldom have I seen birds act so 


Smart Quail, Smart Dog 


(Continued from 


page 1 


erratically. They'd flush inches from 
our feet, and we'd have just a matter of 
seconds before they’d be hidden again 
in brush or standing corn. So while we 
got plenty of sport and plenty of shots, 
we dropped relatively few birds. 

That morning just flew! Soon it was 
nearing lunch time and in spite of the 
man-size breakfast that Zena Clancy 
had provided, thoughts of more victuals 
became mighty tempting. So we re- 
traced our steps and sat down to a pip- 
ing meal. Chatting at the big table after 
finishing off the food, I complimented 
John on his efficiency with an ancient 
12 gauge Remington, straight bore. 

“Don’t know how long I’ve had it,” he 
replied in his soft Southern drawl, “but 
I remember once when I decided that it 
had seen enough service so I bought a 
new one. Traded the old one for a sow 
in a swap. Well, the sow had a litter of 
pigs, twelve of them, and I sold them 
and bought back my old gun next fall. 
Found out that I needed it more than 
the new one. The other one is in the 
locker there—I never use it.” 


The afternoon program called for 
shooting at Pop Clancy’s place, a few 
miles from John’s. After we'd talked 
and rested a bit around the kitchen 


table, we assembled our stuff, piled into 
John Clancy’s truck, and headed for tne 
new scene of operations. As we sped 
along, I reflected on the morning session 
which had been an eye opener for a 
man who’s used to kicking up his own 
birds. Quail are pretty smart and no 
mere man could ever hope to comb a 
field the way Wally does it. Method and 


speed and stamina are what it takes, 
and that’s what Wally has to spare 
But if the setter had surprised me in 


the morning, it was only in the nature 
of a curtain raiser: that afternoon he 
really went to town. I discovered that 
soon after we piled out at Pop Clancy’s. 


E went through a big field without 

raising a bird, and then, near a 
hedge, the setter froze. We were strung 
out and I went into flush. With a star- 
tling clatter, about twenty birds threw 
themselves into the air. Although the 
others shot, I never knew it. I was in- 
tent on a quartering bird which, to my 
great surprise, I dropped. Wally de- 
livered one to John Clancy and then 
hurried over to help me find mine. 

For an hour it was point, flush, and 
bang! Once Wally pointed and all of 
us worked up into position. Jack Wheel- 
er moved in but no bird flushed. Then 
we all started circling but still no quail, 
although Wally held his solid point. It 
wasn’t at all like the setter to mislead 
us with a false point, but even Wheeler 
came to the conclusion that the bird 
had left, and blew his whistle. For once, 
Wally ignored it. Puzzled, Wheeler 
walked up to him, talking gently, to 
make him break. Just as he bent over 
the dog’s head, a quail exploded into 
the air. No one could get a shot—and 
a smart bird made his get-away. 

By this time, I was beginning to feel 
the strain, so I walked in an open field 
bordering a ditch, while the others 
wormed their way through the brush. 
3irds jumped over in front of them 
every few feet, but they kept to the 
timber and it was several minutes be- 
fore I got a chance at one. But when 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE RIGHT GUN 


(and that means a Remington!) 


ADDS TO YOUR SPORT 


AND YOUR BAG 


IN FIELD OR DUCK BLIND—the Sports- 

man 3-shot autoloader is supreme. This 
gun and its 5-shot companion, the Model 11, 
are the most popular autoloaders made. Over 
half a million have been sold. They had to be 
good to win such overwhelming preference. 
Available in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 


WHEN FAST ACTION IS NEEDED—there’s 
no better gun than the Model 141 Game- 

master high-power slide-action rifle. Fastest 
hand-operated repeater made. Slide action per- 
mits Operation with minimum disturbance of 
aim and shooting position. Solid breech. An 
ideal deer rifle. Three popular calibers. 


want a Model 81 Woodsmaster. This 
famous autoloader is now available in 
the hard hitting .300 Savage caliber as 
well as three other popular calibers. Delivers 
five shots as fast as you can pull the trigger. 
The only high-power sporting autoloading 
rifle that locks the cartridge in the chamber 
until after the bullet has left the muzzle. Abso- 
lutely no loss of power. For complete infor- 
mation write to Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sporteman, Gamemaster, and Woodsmaster are Reg. U.S, 
Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 


Remington, 


“IF IT’S REMINGTON, IT’S RIGHT!” 
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I did, I didn’t miss, and Wally again 
gave me the thrill 
from a good dog. A moment later he 
pointed another covey and John filled 
out his day’s limit. 


of taking a bird | 


I wasn’t a bit sorry when the boys | 


signaled that it was time to quit. After 
all, when a man’s accustomed to making 
his own pace—sitting down to rest, 
when he wants to—following a lightning 
worker like Wally is something new and 
straining. It was swell shooting all right 


—about the best I’ve had—but my leg | 


and shoulder muscles were beginning 
to holler. I crouched gratefully in the 


bottom of the truck as it bounced home- | 


ward toward John Clancy’s place—that 
is, for about a hundred yards. Then 
John slammed on the brakes, tumbling 
us all over the body of the little truck. 

“Big covey just landed in the corn 
across the road,” he called back, “Get 
going!” 

Even an epicure can get tired of eat- 
ing, but it’s a remarkable thing that a 
hunter can always find just a little 
stamina left to fall back on. I forgot all 
about being exhausted and was out on 
the road as quickly as the rest. Into 
the field we tumbled. For the next five 
minutes those quail exploded in front 
of us like pop corn. I got my share. 
And then exhaustion set in. I don't 
think I could have moved a step or 
lifted my gun if Wally had sent up a 
wild turkey. But I wouldn’t bet on it. 

Next time Everett Gadbois runs into 
me he’ll find a properly chastened man. 
There won’t be any wisecracks. And if 
I hear someone talk of a quail flushing 
every ten yards on a hunt, I'll believe 
him. After all, I’ve been there. 


Wide-Ranging Puma 
HE puma, better known in the West 
as the mountain lion, and in the East 


as the panther, has the widest range of DEAN RUBBER MFG. CO. cane anes City 


any member of the cat family. It is 
found from Patagonia to British Colum- | 
bia, all over South America, and in 
North America from California to Flor- 
ida and the southern Appalachian high- 
lands. In the Northeastern states it is 
now believed to be exterminated, or prac- 
tically so, although many older men 
there remember the “painter.” 

There are probably more pumas in the 


ida than any other section of the coun- 
try, says the “Colorado Conservation 
Bulletin.” They are found in Colorado in 


Contrary to general belief, the puma 


prey, but usually stalks a deer as a cat 
does a bird. If a puma succeeds in coming 
within 30 yd. of a deer, rarely can the lat- 
ter escape. The kill is made by throwing 


ing the head or neck with the other 
forepaw, and breaking the spinal col- 
umn, with teeth imbedded in the neck. 
It is believed that adult pumas, in their 
prime, kill an average of four deer a 
week. 

The young of a puma may be born in 
any month of the year, the number vary- 
ing from one to four kittens in a litter. 
The young remain with the mother until 
they are anywhere from a year to 18 
months old. The gestation period is from 
90 to 105 days. The normal life span is 
from 18 to 20 years. In Colorado the 
average weight is 175 lb. for males and 
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Hunters say Dean- 
COYS draw more birds. 
Genuine latex Dean- 
COYS.are made and 
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Cc 
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Coyotes Need Killing 


(Continued from page 17) 

7 mm. Mauser, and a big stovepipe of a 
German 4X ’scope, shot six coyotes at 
the carcass of a steer in one night by 
moonlight. A good many years ago, I 
killed a coyote before breakfast every 
morning for three days under similar 
circumstances. I was camped at one 
end of a small mountain meadow at 
about 9,000 feet. At the other, just on the 
edge of the timber, was a large colt that 
had been killed by a mountain lion. 
Every morning I'd turn out while it was 
still dark and lie there shivering, wait- 
ing for it to become light enough to 
shoot. I always got my first coyote and 
always missed my second. I can still 
remember vividly that open park, white 
with hoarfrost, the dark carcass of the 
colt just in front of a bank of spruce, 
the dark little figures of the coyotes, the 
dimming stars, and the terrible biting 
cold of the dawn wind. I froze almost 
to death gladly in order to get those 
shots. 

In broken 
hunting the 
deer almost 
is a little fellow. 


and wooded country, still- 
coyote one would hunt 
impossible. The coyote 
It easy for him to 
stay out of sight and he can travel so 
silently that he may be within twenty 
feet and you won't suspect his presence 
However, three or four hunters working 
together can nearly always get some 
action in good coyote country. One man 
should stay on a vantage point and the 
others should spread out fanwise and 
work toward him. 

More elaborate the community 
drive, in which hundreds take part, 
gradually converging into an ever-nar- 
rowing circle, shooting the coyotes that 


as 
is 


is 


is 


try to break back through the line of 
beaters. Hunting with packs of swift 
wolfhounds, is great sport, too, and a 
coyote has little chance against one of 
those gaunt, long-legged dogs. 

A good many of any hunter’s quota 
of coyotes must necessarily come by 
accident, and he gets them because h«¢ 


has a rifle and is equal to the emergency. 


One of my last came as part of a hunt 
for javelinas, the little hoglike native 
American pigs found in Mexico and 


along the Mexican border in the United 
States. I wasn’t hunting very hard, as I 
had my two young sons with me, and 
when we were about three miles from 
the car, the boys voted to turn back 
Just then someone in that little range of 
low hills started shooting, and the shots 
stampeded about a dozen cattle toward 


us. We could see them about a quarter 
of a mile away—and we saw that they 
had kicked a coyote out of his bed. 

E WAS headed directly at us, so I 

cautioned the boys to be quiet, sat 
down and threw off the safety of my 
.270. But on the opposite hill, about 350 
yards away, he turned at right angles 
and disappeared into a brushy draw. He 
came out on a little flat a bit below us 


and about 300 yards away. Holding well 
over his back, I swung ahead of him 
and squeezed the trigger The shot 
kicked up dirt over his back and that 
coyote, without changing direction, 
opened the throttle. The next time I 
tried to swing along on the top of his 
back and well ahead. With the crack of 
the rifle still in my ears I saw old Don 
Coyote turn completely over and lie still 
except for a reflex switching of his 
bushy tail. Then the plop of the striking 
(Continued on next page) 
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TIME IS LIMITED. Rising production costs, bigher 
prices for Buck Skein fabrics, mean that this Jacket 
must soon go back to the standard price of $5. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If, for any reason, you, as a sportsman are not 
pleased with this Buck Skein Jacket, I guarantee to 
give you your money back. 


© Warm Yet Light in Weight 
@ Fleece Lined for Extra Warmth 
® Waterproof 


You are in a duck blind and it is raining in tore 
rents. You are dry. You are bone dry, because m 
DuPont process makes the Buck Skein fabric 100% 
waterproof. The terrific force of water from a fire 
hose leaves the Buck Skein fabric dry as toast. 


Waterproofed Seams 

The inner seams, shown in the X-Ray diagram (See 
3) are sealed up tight against the tiniest leak. Not 
one drop of water can seep through the fabric. 
_ is another exclusive patented Buck Skein 
eature. 


@ Instead of wrist-straps lam giving 
an extra top breast-pocket with zipper 


© Air Flow Reinforced Pockets. 


The pocket is constructed so that you can reach 
our inner clothing without ‘‘unzipping’’ the jac- 
et. Added insurance against chills and colds when 

you are working tangled cover with your dog. 


Besides these five age 9 features to sportsmen, 
uck Skein wears like the hide of one of Frank 
Buck's elephants. Yet it is soft, pliable and washes 
beautifully. Cut big and full. Colors: ‘Arctic’ 
Blue (Navy) and ‘‘Honey’’ Brown, 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW (if your dealer is all 
sold out), and I'll rush your Jackets to you at once. 
Carrying charges prepaid. To my old Buck Skein 
customers and friends, yes, and to you Wives, 
Mothers and Sweethearts, here is a $5.00 Jacket at 
a big saving if you buy NOW! As ever, 


Buck Sherr SR 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC., 0% 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. ». 10, New York City 


See that I get your Five Dollar Jacket at the 
special $3.98 price as checked 


Jacket pictured above 
Colors :“‘Arctic’’ Blue[ 





$3.98 FJ 
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Sieected rifle, pistol, skeet and 
trap shooters use and recommend 
Ray-Ban Shooting Glasses. Army, 
Navy and airline pilots find Ray- 
Ban is safe, scientific glare pro- 
tection. Thousands of motorists, 
sportsmen, police officers, truck- 
men get most comfortable and 
efficient vision through Ray-Ban. 
For field shooting, too, you'll be 
enthusiastic about the way Ray- 
Ban softens bright sunlight while 
increasing the sharpness of vision. 
Literature on request. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 221 Lowell 
‘t., Rochester, N. Y. 

If you wear glasses, Ray-Ban lenses can 

be ground to your Prescription, 
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Coyotes Need Killing 


(Continued from 


bullet came floating back. The 120-grain 

3arnes bullet, which had left the muzzle 
at a velocity of 3,250 feet a second, had 
struck him right behind the shoulder. A 
pretty lucky shot that, as a running coy- 
ote at 300 yards is powerfully hard to 
connect with, but it gave me no end of 
satisfaction. I didn’t shoot a javelina 
that day, but after a fashion I fell heir 
to part of one, as I cut the coyote’s 
stomach open and found it full of the 
flesh and hair of a young pig. 

Almost everyone who has had any ex- 
perience with coyotes has mentioned 
their astounding ability to tell what sort 
of a gun a man is carrying. When I 
have been riding around unarmed on a 
horse I have had coyotes trot along 
within a hundred yards and look me 
over slyly. Then when I'd put on a 
scabbard, and stick a rifle in it, all the 
coyotes I’d see would be two or three 
hundred yards away and running. 

One day last dove season, a friend 
and I went out to try our hands in a 
weed patch. A coyote stood in plain 
sight about sixty yards away and fairly 
leered at us. We peppered him with 7! 
shot, but I’m afraid we didn’t hurt him 
much. 

Coyotes are quick-thinking little ras- 


cals, but now and then they'll get con- 
fused. A couple of years ago, a friend 
who had gone out to hunt deer before 


daylight was sitting wearily on a hill 
wondering why people got up so early, 
when below him there appeared a pro- 
cession of one female coyote and seven 
males. It was evidently a coming-out 
party. My friend started shooting, and 
when the smoke had all blown away he 
had five coyotes, but not the débutante. 


Y OWN most amazing experience 

with coyotes came in 1936. The 
Southwest was very dry that year, and 
many “tanks” had dried up. My wife, a 
friend, and I happened, while hunting 
quail, to wander into a canyon where 
dozens of coyotes had gathered. They 
had dug a well of their own through 
eight feet of sand to water, and as far 
as we could tell from the sign, and from 
the coyotes we saw, at least 100 of the 
little animals were watering there. The 
sands of the wide canyon were dimpled 


with their tracks and their droppings 
were everywhere. That day we saw 
nearly fifty coyotes. We killed one and 


peppered a dozen or more with bird shot. 
Then I went back to the car, got a rifle, 
and shot two more. If we had been 
armed with rifles all the time, I am 
certain that we could have killed at 
least thirty. As it was, I suspect that a 
good many we hit died, as we found 
two that had succumbed to their wounds 
the next time we visited the scene. 

Those little wolves had really been liv- 
ing on the fat of the land. Mule deer 
were plentiful in that particular country, 
and we found several kills. They had 
also been feasting on jack rabbits and 
manzanita berries. A good time was had 
by all—until we started blasting away at 
them and broke up the party. As it is, 
that is a good example of coyote control 
by sportsmen. With the help of friends, 
I took a good many coyotes out of that 
one small section, and, as a consequence, 
it is still good mule-deer country. The 
deer couldn’t have stood that drain for- 
ever. 


Turkeys, tame or wild, are simply the 
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years 


ago a 
found a 


dish for coyotes. A few 
friend of mine, a fire guard, 
turkey nest with eighteen eggs. All the 
eggs hatched. Then, when the little birds 
were something more than a week old, 
the guard saw a coyote get one of them 
with a quick raid. Since the flock was 
in sight several times a day from his 
lonely tower, the guard followed their 
progress. One by one they disappeared 
and the guard was able to read by the 
sign that a coyote was getting them. On 
two occasions, he said, he got hasty 
shots at the coyote but he never hit it, 
and when the turkey season opened, the 
old hen had but two young left. 

A rancher I know had a half-dozen 
turkey hens with young, and he also 
had a coyote with a taste for turkey 
meat. That coyote hunted the birds in the 
daytime since they roosted at night. The 
flock would go out into a pasture to 
chase grasshoppers, and the coyote 
would lie in wait at the edge of a brushy 
hill. When the birds got close enough 
he’d rush out and grab one, then run up 
on the side of the hill and stand for a 
moment, bird in his mouth, staring at 
the frantic rancher. 

This tale has a happier 
the other one. The rancher kept his 
.30/30 handy, but it was an old wreck 
that could just about keep its bullets 
on a dinner plate at 100 yards. The coy- 
ote always stopped a bit more than 200 
yards away, and he couldn’t hit him. He 
borrowed a ’scope-sighted .30/06 and 
practiced holding on a white rock about 
where that insolent coyote stopped 
When Don Coyote again put in his ap- 
pearance, it was his last. And when 
that rancher sold his cattle, later he put 
some money into a Springfield and a 
‘scope, and he claims the outfit has since 
paid its way twice over. 

What’s a good coyote gun? 

Well, what do you have? I shot my 
first coyote when I was eight or nin¢ 
years old with a .25/20, my last with a 
.270. I have seen them shot with shot- 
guns, .22 rifles, Hornets, Swifts, .257’s 
and what have you. Your regular deer 
rifle, be it .30/30 or .300 Magnum, is good 
because you're used to it and know how 
to shoot it. A .22 with hollow points will 
kill coyotes, but it won’t smack them 
right down and often they'll get away to 
die. 

Rifles like the .220 Swift, 
.257, and other fast-steppers 
since they tend to make 
running shots easier. A 
idea, too, and even the cheaper 


ending than 


the .270, the 
are best 
long-range and 
‘scope is a good 
ones are 


far better than iron sights, as a coyote 
is a little fellow and very easy to miss 
Up to 200 yards a Hornet and a $10 ’scops 
are all anyone needs. 

When sportsmen really try coyoté 
hunting seriously, they’re going to find 
it a really exciting field sport, and on: 


that will produce dividends in the regu- 
lar hunting season. 


Weights of Antelope 


DIFFERENCE of approximately 25 

percent between live and dressed 
weight of pronghorn antelopes is indi- 
cated by tests made in Wyoming during 
the last season. There, 144 antelopes of 
both sexes were weighed before and 
after dressing, with an average loss of 
24.88 percent between dressed and live 
weights of the animals. 
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Dixie’s Game 
is Coming Back! 


(Continued from page 15) 


There was no Pisgah deer hunt last 
fall, but since the over large herd of 
6,700 white-tails is rapidly eating up the 
forest, it’s pretty certain that there will 
be one this year. In the six hunts 
which have been held, 6,422 hunters have 
killed 2,820 deer—which gives you bet- 
ter than one chance out of three of 
bagging a white-tail. You are given 
three days to get a deer or a bear. A 
permit costs $7.50, and you must have 
a state license. Small-game shooting 
is good in all the Pisgah areas, and so is 
the fishing. The Sherwood Area has the 
best trout streams in western North 
Carolina. Permits cost a dollar a day, 
fishing is permitted only from Friday 
to Sunday, and some streams are re- 
served for fly-fishing. 

Very different from the forests of the 
southern Appalachians is the Francis 
Marion National Forest, a few miles 
north of Charleston, South Carolina. 
This is the low country of the coastal 
plain—sad-looking, moss-hung oaks in- 
stead of spruce and pine, dogwood and 
holly instead of rhododendron, muddy 
Hell Hole Road slogging through the 
titi bays instead of trails twisting along 
the wind-swept ridges, alligators sun- 
ning themselves on the banks of yellow 
creeks instead of trout jumping in 
white-water mountain streams. Very 
different, but just as attractive to the 
sportsman, because the Francis Marion 
has a herd of 3,000 deer, at least a thou- 
sand of the purest-bred wild turkeys 
you can find in the South, and because 
its 130,000-acre-game-management area 
promises to become one of the finest 
public hunting grounds in America. 
And there are plenty of big bass. 

Down in north-central Florida there 
is a 208,000-acre expanse of pine scrub 
and swamp which the Forest Service 
has developed into the Ocala Wildlife 
Management Area, in the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest. This region, called the 
Big Scrub, has the largest deer herd of 
any of the Southern forests—7,300 white- 
tails. Last year 2,173 hunters—all but 
15 of them Floridians—bagged 330 deer, 
but the exceptionally dry season handi- 
| capped the dogs which must be used 
to drive the deer in the dense scrub. 
Hunting is permitted four days a week 


~ 


during December, and calls for a $2 

permit in addition to the state license. 

| There’s also fair quail shooting, and 

good black bass and panfish fishing. 

| I came back from my scouting ex- 

| pedition firmly convinced that any 
ortsman will find a trip to one of 


these management 
ern national forests well worth while. 
You can get detailed information about 

hunting and fishing in them by 
writing to the U.S. Forest Service, Glenn 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Virginia’s Wild Turkeys 
‘THE average annual kill of wild tur- 
‘eys in Virginia amounts to about 6,800 
| birds. Of these about one half are killed 
the first 10 days of the season; and 
tenths of the entire kill is made in 
t first 40 days of the usual 60-day sea- 
Hens weigh between 6 and 10 lb., 
le gobblers range between 7% and 20. 
In color, size, and habits they are not 
ibly different from the wild turkey 
© colonial days. 


areas of the South- | 
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Here’s the gun for 
expert marksmen 


If you’re one of those connoisseurs to 


whom “the sport’s the thing,” you'll get a 

thrill out of this handsome 28-gauge 

28-cauge Parker i be asa aftr: 
as pictured Parker D.H.E. gun. For sporty shooting 


$948 of grouse and quail in fast cover it has 


12, 16, 20 and 410 


no Superior, 


As expertly finished as a custom-made 


gauge guns are 


. o a i as single selee ive 1iwwer—s = 
also available at  &U: it has single s lective trigger—auto 
The Gun Shop. matic ejectors and beavertail fore-end. 


Light weight facilitates ease of handling. 


The Gun Shop THE STORE FOR MEN Fifth Floor 
MARSHALL FIELD AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 








IDEAL TOOLS 
LOW COST RELOADING 


To reload the inexpensive 
Hornet jacketed bullet, only nec- 
essary tool is No. 3 and some 
means of weighing the powder 
For a little better job, add Muz- 
zie Resizer, $1.00, and Shell Ex- 
panding Chamber, $1.75 
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358425 Ideal Powder 
easure No, 
7.50 
All popular 
bullet molk “n 
Samples BE THERE 
ideal Hand 
Book 160 pp. nt WITH 
Oc. Idea ~ ‘ 
booklet free. a-pat-co 





SLEEPING BAG 
amp on the trail of that 
ol i‘‘mossback !"’ Don’'tdis- 
turb him going from camp 


LYMAN GUNSIGHTCORP.85-T, WestSt., Middlefield, Conn. 
| to hunting ground. Add to 
the enjoyment and success 


NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
of all your hunting trips— 


Makes old guns like new | : 
Will not injure steel | get a , a-Pat-Co Sleeping 





Outdoors With 
Ta-Pat-Co... 
Colorful, illustrated camp 








tricks—trail secrets—that 
add fun, pleasure and com- 
fort to your outdoor trips. 
Includes styles, prices of 
Ta-Pat-Co Sleeping Bags. 





No heating is necessary. $% .00 Bag. Your sports equip- 

Restores the finish on 5 I ment is not complete with- Write 

guns in ten —s for. . out one. Sold by sporting Your fan 
“Whar fo Aad “ula 8 goods dealers everywhere. Toda ov 5 





New Method Gun Bluing Co 
Box 0-106, New Method Bidg. 


AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO., Dept. C-4 S**5hfor'° 
Bradford. Pa a 


ford. - 
“GET A SURE GRIP” | Folding DECOYS (a - eee 
on your shooting FOLD TRUE TO LIFE IN COLOR + 


“WITH A SURE GRIP” 


on your gun. 













@c IN STAMPS FOR FLOATING 
DUCK, ANY SPECIES ¢ #c FOR 
STAKEOUT DUCK e $1.15 FOR 


“Sure Grip’ adapters conform your +3 Baile — > 
pistol grip to your hand. Improves STAKEOUT GOOSE « $2.001 OR 
shooting. Only $1.50. Ask your dealer. FLOATING GOOSE e POSTPAID ¢ 


Write for big free catalogue. 


MERSHON COMPANY 








WM-R-JOHNSON:CO-iInc- 

















Glendale, California 70 COLUMBIA ST. SEATTLE, WASH. 
KING RAMP ici SIGHTS” 
REFLECTOR 
Oz bs “0 - D for hunting and target shooting. The 
arly in early dawn, dusk, or 
« Bama tor throws light on the bead, 
s for Sipris _Krag V hester and Savage 





ifles; al v Dovetail base sights with Price $2.00 
ect re and luminous re d gold or white bead adapted to all mod- 
ifies, revolvers an stg uns Equip your gun with the best 
w sight made. Se ond ‘10¢ for 64 page catalog “OD onl é overing 
ful it line of peep and open sights, etc. 














Price $5.00 


King Gun Sight Co., 171—2nd St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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LEARN AT HOME TO 


MOUNT 


BIRDS, ANIMALS, 
Gameheads, Fish 


Learn By Mail—Easily— ! 
Old reliable school — 250,000 stu- 
dents! Mount WILD GAME, also com- 
mon specimens, easily obtained —aquir- 
rels, rabbits, frogs, etc. Learn TAN- 
NING, too. Rend for beantifully illus- 
trated FREE BOOK. Tells how YOU can 4 
learn to MOUNT and preserve, as in life, 

BIRDS, ANIMALS, REPTILES, FISH and msacts. Write NOW! 


SAVE Your BEST TROPHIES! 


Wild Game is getting scarcer every year, KILL LESS 
and MOUNT your trophies. Apart from your own pleas- 
ure in them, they may be very valuable some day. 
Mount for other sportsmen, too. They'll pay you well! 


FUN - PROFITS! 


Taxidermy is the most fascinating 

hobby! It's FUN getting your spec- 

imens — MORE fun to preserve 

them. It’s PROFITABLE, tool 

Learn Craft and NOVELTY Taxi- 

dermy. Mount into interest- 

ing and humorous groups, 

owts, pigeons, rabbits, 

squirrels, pets, even frogs. 

Craft Taxidermy teaches you how to make use- 

ful articles, euch as lamps, book-ends, ash 

trays, gun-racks, door stops. They are won- 

a derful for your home, and sel! readily. 
Learn al! phases of ‘Taxidermy and Tanning 
in one * camps . inexpensive course. © experience 
need ed 


WRITE TODAY for 48-page FREE BOOK, 


contains over 100 interesting photos 









and tells al! about Taxidermy and how you can earn, AE 
HOME IN SPAI ME, to mount ws imens and also 
to TAN and make Real ‘Leather. A BIG OPPORTU- 


FREE BOOK 


tells about anes 
Write 
NY age. 








N.W. School of Taxidermy 3147 Elwood Bidg__ Omaha. Neb. 











A New f We a 5. : 


MICROMETER 


RECEIVER SIGHT @ 





cheney tive quarter 
NO backlash. Redfield target 


Cl 


d 
€ k 
or hunter knobs.G 


a: 
Matiaia 


ion 
3311 Gilpin St., 


‘BE PREPARED! 
MADE IN 
U.S.A. 


srantee 





GUNS! 


DENVER, COLO. 























LEARN TO SHOOT WITH BENJAMIN 


ACCURATE SHOOTING 
WITH CHAMBERED AIR 22 


Yo use new model 

> RIFL ts. with LEVER HAND “PUMP 
where, for practice firing or just plinking, around 
the house or camping, fishing. hunting, etc., at lowest cost 

Shooting force is adjustable with amazing maximum -!77 
power and accuracy—no recoil or forward lunge to dis 


turb your aim. Bolt action-Hammer Fire-Hair Trigger- 
Safety Locx-Hand Pump. si: ngle Shot BB with 1 Ib. shot 
$8.50, Single Shot Cal 177 2 rifled—with 500 pellets 
$10.00. Also a cc maple te line of BENJAMIN GENUINE COM- 


PRESSED AIR PISTOLS from dealer or factory. Write 


Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 822 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


SPECIAL PRICE 
UNTIL OCTOBER 19 


BLOOD 
PROOF 
GAME 
POCKET 


te SHELL pOckeTs 














PRE- 

PAID 
A perfect rig for phea t, grouse, quail or rabbit hunt- 
ing. Hunt in shir or favorite jacket. Arms are 
free for quick s shoot Finest Game Bag on market. 
Made of No. 1 quality Army Gabardine, leather rein- 
forced. Large game pocket with bloodproof lining. Shell 
pockets in front. Two sizes: MEDIUM for 36 to 40 and 
LARGE, 41 to 46. Money-back guarantee. Special price 


of $3.95 until October 10, Order today, sending check 


or money order. 
BERLIN GLOVE CO. 


601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wis. 
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Pheasant Feathers 


(Continued from page 23) 


two occasions had birds which left a 
plain trail suddenly circle and dodge into 
a muskrat hole. Fortunately, by the 
merest accident I found them both, but 
in each instance they had backed into 
the watery refuge, and as a result there 
were no long protruding tail feathers to 
betray their presence. 

If there is a brook in the general vi- 
cinity you can rest assured that a ring- 
neck will take advantage of it by hop- 
ping back and forth in an endeavor to 
confuse the trail. He frequently succeeds 
in doing this, making a clean getaway 
with all the craftiness of an old and 
hound-wise fox. 

As a rule it is not difficult to mark a 
pheasant’s flight on his first flush even 
if shot at, but if you fail to stop him the 
second time that he takes to the air, you 
may be reasonably sure that his desti- 
nation will be somewhere well within the 
boundaries of the next county. 


HE durability of these birds is as- 

tonishing. Toward the end of a season 
I prefer a superload with No. 5 shot, and 
I furthermore think that soft shot is 
superior to chilled. It has more ability 
to shock and to splinter structure, 
whereas the chilled shot will drill a 
clean hole, permitting the wounded bird 
to continue on his flight until he eventu- 
ally disappears from view. This is, of 
course, a matter of opinion, and I realize 
that there are many who will disagree 


with me, but that has been my ex- 
perience. 
Experiments that I have made, and 


have seen others make, with .410 and 28 
shotguns have led me to discontinue 
their use on pheasants. In fact, I have 
finally come to the conclusion that a 
light 12 gauge is the most suitable, for 
frequently the range is excessive and 
under those conditions “the mostest 
shot” counts 

Pheasant hunting is likely to ruin the 
technique of a good bird dog. In fact, I 
have heard some old-timers affirm that a 
good beagle is the best dog with which 
to hunt these canny fowl, and I am not 
so sure that they are wrong. It is little 
short of ludicrous to see a dog accus- 
tomed to grouse or quail try to handle a 
pheasant. And when he finally becomes 
familiar with the vagaries of the a 
and attempts to try his new maneuvers 
when again in grouse or quail covers, 
the result is dolorous in the extreme. 

It is an exception: il dog who can read- 
ily shift his tactics from one to the 
other. It takes a week or more for my 
dogs to forget their pheasant lore when 
I take them to the grouse and woodcock 
covers of Maine the succeeding fall. 

The pugnacity of a pheasant is fre- 
quently disastrous to a good retriever 
who takes pride in bringing to his mas- 
ter a bird in an unruffled state. In the 
majority of cases when a pheasant is 
brought down, he is not only far from 
dead, but appears to be greatly irritated 
by his predicament. Hence when a dog 
endeavors to retrieve him, the bird will 
lash out with his needle-sharp spurs 
with frequent painful if not serious re- 
sults to the dog. The latter, of course, 
realizes where his duty lies, and that’s 
to bring in the bird. If delicate handling 
does not subdue his victim, he knows an 
alternative that will, and so crushes the 
bird in his jaws in an effort to render it 
less dangerous. Several instances of 


this kind are sufficient to change a ten- 
der-mouthed retriever into one from 
whose clamped jaws it will take all your 
efforts to rescue what is left of a 
pheasant. 

One of my setters has solved this prob- 
lem in his own peculiar manner. He 
awaits an opportunity and then seizes 
the wounded bird by the back just in 
front of the right wing. This hold never 
varies, and I imagine that he has dis- 
covered that a pheasant held in this po- 
sition cannot reach him with those mur- 
derous spurs. 

To be a successful pheasant hunter 
and to enjoy the sport to its utmost, a 
sense of humor is absolutely essential, 
and it’s a trait that should be shared by 
your companion as well. It does not do 
to pursue this Oriental import with the 
grim tenacity that distinguishes grouse 
hunting, for your ultimate reward would 
be a sanctuary whose walls are padded 
and whose attendants speak in soothing 
tones. 

No, you must be able to laugh when a 
pheasant resembling a California condor 
in size rockets up into the blue and you 
miss both barrels while he cackles de- 
risively. Under such conditions I have 
seen staid citizens throw their guns on 
the ground, kick their dogs, and tear 
their hair in melodramatic abandon 
These individuals are headed straight 
for that sanctuary of which I have 
spoken. 


When you take to the field in pursuit 


of this feathered jester in motley, do it 
with a grin, and if he outwits you—as 
many times he will—well, there'll be 


another day coming! 


Know Your Ducks 


(Continued from page 20) 
have two white areas— one in front, the 
other in back, while the brant is en- 


tirely white underneath. Size: Smallest 
wild goose in the eastern United States; 


length, 23 to 30 inches; spread, 42 to 52 
inches. 

The practical disappearance of eel 
grass, the favorite and almost the sole 
food of the brant, is held largely respon- 


sible for the great decrease in its num- 


bers. It winters along the Atlantic Coast 

from Massachusetts to North Carolina, 

though sometimes is found south to 

Florida. Fully protected in Atlantic coast 
states! 

SWAN 

The great size, very long necks, and 


snowy plumage of our swans make them 


so unmistakable that there can be no 
possible reason for shooting them other 
than deliberately. The whistling swar 
has a length of from 48 to 55 inches 
with spread of from 72 to 88. Adults are 
pure white; young birds grayish. The 
trumpeter swan has a length of from 


58 to 72 inches, with spread of from 96 
to nearly 120. It is believed that there 
are now only about 200 of these majestic 
birds, with most of them nesting in 
Yellowstone National Park and the Red 
Rock Migratory Bird Refuge in south 
western Montana. Their great size has 
placed our swans among the foremost 
candidates for early extermination 
Fully protected! 
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*““My Bass Rangers have served me faith- 
fully for 12 years,’’ says Robert Christie of 
Chicago, ‘‘and I’ve given them the toughest 
kind of wear all over these United States.”’ 
Of course they’ve stood up, Mr. Christie. 
And we'll bet you’ve enjoyed their comfort, 
too. Like most Bass Boots, the Rangers have 
True Moccasin construction, with a single 
piece of soft leather cradling the foot. Be- 
sides, they boast double construction and 
double leather soles. 

FREE—Bass Outdoor Footwear catalog, 
showing Moccasins, Ski Boots, Sportoc- 
asins—for men and women. G. H. Bass & 
Co., 1510 Canal St., Wilton, Maine. 


BASS TRUE MOCCASINS 
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SLEEPING BAGS 27 
p 


a 


Why pay retail prices? Buy direct and save! Highest quality 
DOWN Filled Bags. Warm, waterproof, windproof 
100” Talon fastener with windflap. Roomy. Built for big 
men. Air mattress pocket. Side walls. 52” shelter half. Com- 
pact. Reg. $38.25 value, by mail $22.89. Same bag Western 
WOOL Filled. Reg. $17.50 value, by mail $10.98. Other bags 
l $5.49. Shipped C.O0.D. Write for big FREE 
ALL BAGS MONEY-BACK GUARANTEED 


as low as 


LOG 








ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 14105S.W.HARRISONST., PORTLAND, ORE. 








THIS DECOY 
QUACKS! 


When a_natural duck call comes 
FROM THE DECOY instead of 
coming from the hunter in_ the 
lind, ducks can’t re- 
sist it. They see your 
decoy; they hear the 
call:— and down they 
come! The concealed 
hunter (yourself) 
simply squeezes the 
rubber bulb which is 
connected to the ex 
pansion chamber in 

50 feet of rubber tubing. Removable head per 
a rie 










* by 


several adjustments of cz tones Hundreds 1 
s using *“‘QUACKOY’’. If your dealer can’t supply 
direct Price, complete, $9.75, F.O.B. Minneapolis 


BOUTIN PRODUCTS, 38th St. at 17th Ave. So Minneapolis, Minn. 











WHAT GUN 
For That Hunting Trip? 


Would you welcome unbiased, experienced 
advice on the guns, ammunition, shooting 
equipment and accessories most practical 
for your hunting trips this fall? 


Send six cents in stamps for complete in- 
formation about our technical advisory 
service, and sample copy of THE AMER- 
ICAN RIFLEMAN, 25-cent monthly mag- 
azine, exclusively about guns and shooting. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
1603 Rhode Island Ave., N.W. Washington, D.C. | 
SS SS LLL TT 


Portable Duck Blind | 





RUSHES WOVEN 
28-IN. BROOMSTICK 


n/_ INTO. WIRE 
WITH NAIL IN TOP 
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IN WIRE 
FOR %s= 
OARLOCK 


3 es 4 
2-IN. MESH og WS STERN 
POULTRY WIRE <— N - = 
30-IN. DEEP, HANGS DOWN 
OVER GUNWALES 4 


ACH morning Bill and I sat in the 
blind at the end of the point, waiting 
for the ducks to come our way. But 

the flight was always directly over some 
shoals in the center of the river, where 
there was no chance to construct a blind 
or hide on the few rocks showing above 
the surface. 

So after a week of growing impatience 
I tried a stunt. Taking ordinary 2-in.- 
mesh poultry fencing, 30 in. deep, I cut 
one piece the length of a gunwale and 
another the same length plus the width 
of the stern. Next I bored *;-inch holes, 
one in the deck just back of the stem and 
one at each end of each seat, and insert- 
ed in each a piece of broomstick 28 in. 
long with a nail at its top end. Then, 
slipping one end of a piece of fencing 
over one of these nails, I began weaving 
bullrushes, wild grass, and flags across 
the mesh, hooking the finished product 
over each pole as I came to it. Finally 
the entire boat was surrounded by a rush 
fence, one piece extending down one side, 
the other down the other side and across 
the stern, leaving the last corner loose 
to form a flap. 

Next morning Bill and I detached the 
fencing, rolled it up in two bundles, and 
packed it in the boat with our duffel, 
leaving the poles in their sockets. We 
rowed out to the shoals, put out our de- 
coys, and set up the fencing again. When 
I stepped off onto a rock to look over 
my handiwork, my enthusiasm waned, 
for the blind stood out like a wart on the 
end of a spinster’s nose. 

But a minute later the ducks came 
over, and they felt differently. Broad- 
bills and other species dropped down to 
our decoys so close they almost landed 
in the boat, and Bill and I went to town 
in short order. 

We used the boat blind with the same 
success on other days, and occasionally, 
when the wind made a shore blind more 
effective, we would stake out our fencing 
on the mud. There it worked equally 
well. 

A few tips on constructing such a 
portable blind: By cutting slits in each 
side at the oarlocks you can thrust the 
oars through and row around to pick up 
your downed birds, bringing them in 
through the stern flap, which acts as a 
door. Use green rushes and grass for 
easy weaving; they will turn brown 
quickly. And in weaving, leave enough 
grass sticking out at the bottom to trail 
in the water and hide the boat hull. If 
carefully made, the mats can be stored 
away between seasons and should last 
several years.—W. H. Nautel. 
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have 


duck hunters I 


than I can 


Like 


paraphernalia 


most more 
usually use 
investment in a Berlin 


leather outfit has 


Glove 


But my 
waterproof given me 
more comfort and service than anything 
I've bought 
| shotgun. It is the perfect hunting outfit 
| > What 


most was the 





since my first single barrel 


surprised me 
price; 
I had no idea a tailor- 
made outfit like this 
| : | could besbought at such 


reasonable cost. 
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Mr. talph Klieforth speaks 
for thousands of other hunt- 
ers who wear our Waterproof 
Leather Hunting clothes. This 
soft, pliable, exclusively tanned 
horsehide gives you the kind 
of all-weather protection, easy 
arm action and rugged service 
that only genuine leather can 
give. It’s briar-proof, wind- 
proof, water-proof and wears 
like iron. You’re set for every 
weather emergency without 
feeling ‘‘bundled up.”’ For 
pheasant, quail, rabbit or duck 
hunting, it’s the perfect outfit! 
Trousers or coat 
may be 

purchased 

separately 
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ORDERING EASY 
simple instruc- 
in our catalog 
it easy to order 
its that will fit 
Over 85% of 


our customers get a Satis- 









WRITE 





factor from our ready- 
made However, if you 
are |} fit, we'll make 
| your ts to measure at 
} little ost. In_ either 
case 1 get exclusively 
desig expertly tailored 


outdoor garments at ac- 
tory-Direct prices. Write to- a 
day for our new fall catalog. he 


BE 


Berlin Glove Co., 601 Fox Ave., Berlin, Wis. 




















Wigwam 100° wool socks keep 
your feet happy even after long 
hours of hunting. Will outlast 
| many pairs of most socks. Uniform 
quality of yarn properly spun for 
warmth and comfort. Soft, fleecy 
lining forms cushion for foot, ab- 
|sorbs perspiration, Stitch courses 
ind seams will not imprint the 
foot. There is a minimum of rub- 
bing and less chance to blister ten- 
der feet. Styles for every sport. Hunt 
jin Wigwams—you'll tire less, en- 
joy it more. Sold by your dealers§ 


|HAND KNIT HOSIERY 4 
Sheboygan, Wisconsis 


Huron Ave. 
| e 
| W Wi 


! Write 
us for valuable 
free folder titled 
“HOW TO 

WASH 'EM.”’ 
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Shooting UP at Targets 


HOOTING with open sights at a 
fixed mark, the front sight of a rifle 
appears in the V of the rear sighi, 
and the bullseye is easier to see if it 
appears slightly over the front sight 
with the narrow strip of the white target 
showing between the top of the front 
sight and the bullseye. By an adjust- 
ment of the sights this is possible, 
and most riflemen find this system 
of sighting preferable to one where 
the front sight partially covers the 
bull. With the bullseye in clear view 
the rifleman can aim accurately, es- 
pecially in poor light. This system 
may be called shooting up at a mark. 

In shotgun shooting at moving 
marks, the principle of shooting up 
is even more important, and this for 
two reasons. The first is to get the 
target up above the rib of the gun so 
that its position may be clearly es- 
tablished. In double-gun shooting es- 
pecially—-where the fingers of the for- 
ward hand project above the level of 
the rib—a target that appears behind 
the front sight, while the line of vi- 
sion closely parallels the rib, is par- 
tially obscured from view. This might 
be O.K. when targeting a shotgun 
from a rest for point-of-impact ac- 
curacy, but it is not the best way to 
gauge a small mark in motion. 

The second reason for shooting u» 
at skeet targets is found in the prin- 
ciples of lead, so vital in hitting a 
mark with the speed of the regula- 
tion skeet target. Take the nearest 
shot to the straight incomer from the 
low house, for instance. This is a 
rising mark, rising at a rate that re- 
quires an upward lead. If the line of 
sight were close to the rib and paral- 
lel with it, it would be necessary, in 
order to make a hit, to pull the trig- 
ger while the target was still ob- 
scured by the muzzle. Perforce the 
shooter must raise his eye level to see over 
and beyond the muzzle of his gun to lc- 
cate the coming mark. As he does this 
he must still keep the muzzle of the gun 
up in order to establish the necessary 
lead when the line of flight is deter- 
mined. Thus, were he to look at the rib 
of his gun at that instant he would find 
himself looking down on it rather than 
parallel with it. Then, since the gun 
would seem to be pointing high, he must 
allow the target—still taking into con- 
sideration the vertical lead—to show 
well above the muzzle. This is what is 
meant by shooting up at a mark. 

Now consider the cross shot from the 
low trap. If the shooter prepared to 
shoot with his line of vision close to the 
rib, the mark would suddenly appear 
from behind his forward-hand fingers. 
Then, to establish an accurate aim and 
lead, he would have to chase it along un- 
til there would be a danger of its get- 
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ting out of range before he had his aim 
satisfactorily established. This would 
happen because the target was well ad- 
vanced on its flight before it came into 
clear view. Thus, in the cross shot, the 
shooter must keep his eye level at some 
height above the breech end of the rib, 
again in order that he may see over the 





Dick Shaughnessy, who learned early that his gun 
muzzle must never obscure the mark. Dotted lines 
above contrast line of sight with line of bore 


gun and get an unobscured view of the 
target as early in its flight as possible. 

In shooting in the wind this aiming up 
is of vital importance. If the line of 
sight were kept low and close to tke rib, 
when the target appeared it would be 
partially obscured by the muzzle. Then 
the slightest dip caused by the wind 
would make it disappear, and following 
it would be almost impossible. Skeet is 
a game of very fast gun-pointing and 
simply does not permit a_ successful 
shooter to cover up the target with 
either his fingers or gun muzzle. He 
must have a clear view of the mark all 
the time possible, and this means that 
he must shoot up to the mark rather 
than at it, as does a rifle shooter who 
partly covered the bullseye with his 
front sight. With very few exceptions, 
the successful skeet shots are fast ones, 
and to be fast they must keep their tar- 
gets in clear view, and that means shoot- 


ing up at them—a thing we all can do. 

Now comes the question of how high is 
up. Remember, while we have been 
talking about seeing over the gun to lo- 
cate the incoming target for the neces- 
sary upward vertical lead, the outgoer 
(from Station 1, for instance) is in clear 
sight all the time and requires a down- 

ward-moving vertical lead. Shooting 

up at a target going downhill—re- 
quiring a still further downward lead 

—brings into the equation the 

problem of constantly adjusting the 

amount of up as you go round the 
skeet semicircle. In late years on the 
average skeet field, more targets have 
been missed by shooting over than by 
any other error. Granting that all 
good skeet shots shoot up at their 
targets, we can pretty definitely con- 
clude that the top shots are those 
who have an almost unerring faculty 
for adjusting accurately the amount 
that they shoot up with every shot. It 
can easily be carried to extremes, and 
those who lose control of the situa- 
tion are the ones that are apt to 
shoot over and get a goose egg. 
The extreme of shooting up is 
shooting from the hip. Although en- 
tirely impractical either at skeet or 
in game shooting, those who like to 
see how their eyes and muscles co- 
ordinate can amuse themselves by 
seeing how many targets they can 
hit that way. It is surprising how 
near one (even without practice) can 
come to true aim with the gun so far 
below eye level. Back in the gay ’90’s, 
Dr. Carver and Capt. Bogardus as- 
tonished spectators everywhere with 
their truly remarkable skill. Dr. Car- 
ver’s method was shooting up to the 
point that his eye level was some 3 in. 
over the breech end of the rib. Thus, 
with his eye fixed on the point where 
he wished to shoot, he could consist- 
ently point his gun there without actu- 
ally aiming it. Such skill must have been 
the result of absolute codrdination plus 
an endless amount of practice. At any 
rate, Dr. Carver was an early exponent 
of shooting up at the clearly visible 
mark, even though he carried the idea 
much further than we now consider 
either practical or necessary. 

Few shooters in these days can do ac- 
curate work without contact of the 
cheek with the comb of the stock. Re- 
zardless of how skilled one may become 
in what may be called the free-hand 
style of a Dr. Carver, no one who takes 
competitive skeet seriously can afford 
to dispense with that important regu- 
lating factor. The skeet coach. still 
catches his pupil overshooting because 
he did not “get his head down,” meaning 
that unwittingly he was trving Dr. Car- 
ver’s stunt. This is the way to shoot up 
all right but it is also the way to shoot 
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too far up. Now, since it is desirable to 
shoot up at the targets in skeet and 
since it is equally necessary to “cheek” 
the gun as a definite help in controlling 
aim, it will be seen that the drop of the 
stock is the controlling factor—so far as 
the mechanics of the thing go—in how 
much up shooting the individual adopts 
as a regular practice. 

Long before skeet, trapshooters were 
shooting up at their targets. While their 
sport had no hidden incoming shots 
that required an upward-rising vertical 
lead, most of the trapshooter’s targets 
were rising, and to get a clear view of 
them, and to shoot at a spot over rather 
than under for the most part, the trap- 
shot found it desirable to shoot up. Al- 
though the trapshooter started opera- 
tions with his gun at his shoulder he 
was the first to find that the “straight” 
gun was the one that naturally pointed 
up when firmly cheeked, and this 
“straightness” of the early trapshooter’s 
gun was a thing of amazement to the 
field gunner. 

The guns that were used in skeet in 
the days of its infancy were those of 
field shots, men who had been brought 
up with the idea that a gun for the cov- 
ers should have a lot of drop. Drops of 
3% and even 4 in. at the heel were not 
incommon. If the old boys were hitting 
anything with such guns they were little 
likely to be shooting up very much at 
their game, or if they were they were 
shooting Dr. Carver fashion. 

At any rate skeet wasn’t very old be- 
fore the guns used in the sport began to 
straighten. Modern field guns, taking 
their cue, began to straighten also. 
Drops of 2 in. at the comb and 3 at the 
heel, once popular, have generally given 
way to 1% in. at the comb and 2 at the 
heel, all because people have become 
convinced of two things in connection 
with successful shooting. One is that the 
gun must be firmly cheeked if full con- 
trol of it is to be maintained at all times. 
The second is that with skeet targets 
coming up into view, arching up and 
over, and others pitching down, a full 
view above fingers and gun is essential 
if you’re to hit them. 

The question of how much up is for 
the individual to decide. The safest way 
is to settle on an angle between the line 
of vision and the rib of the gun, one that 
will give a clear view of any regulation 
target on the skeet field with its neces- 
sary lead, and no more. No hard-and- 
fast rule can be laid down as to the drop 
that will produce this angle of shooting, 
since individual requirements naturally 
vary. However, a drop should be se- 
lected so that, with cheek firmly on the 
comb, the eye, looking along the rib will 
look down on it at a slight angle. In 
other words the line of vision will be a 
little above the rib at the breech, giving 
the barrels a slight appearance of run- 
ning up hill—Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Suburban Wolves 


BILITY of wildlife to exist even in 
heavily populated regions has often 
been commented on, with the white-tail 
deer as a striking example. But wolves 
are popularly supposed to be creatures 
of the mountains and wilderness. 
Bexar County, Tex., contains the city 
of San Antonio, about 50 small towns, a 
population of more than 300,000, and has 
1 population density of about 50 persons 
to the square mile. Yet in one recent 
month predator hunters of the U.S. Fish 
ind Wildlife Service captured 10 wolves 
in that county. Furthermore, within the 
last 12 years these hunters have taken 
1,280 wolves, 113 coyotes, and 93 bob- 
cats in that same area. 
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‘Gator! 


(Continued from page 27) 


gator’s fight for freedom I forgot the 
thousands of flying and crawling insect 
pests, the sweltering jungle heat and the 
overpowering odor of alligator musk 
and rank vegetation. The very futility 
of the cayman’s contortions offered an 
excellent opportunity to speculate upon 
what the outcome might be if the ani- 
mal had a little more rope to work with. 
But the Sumu “trap” held. Blood from 


the cayman’s lacerated throat now col- 
ored the water as his struggles became 
less violent. Finally all effort ceased 


and he hung quiet and apparently dead. 
The Indians untied the rope and dragged 
the creature to shore where he lay mo- 
tionless. 


EVERAL Indians armed with spears 

moved cautiously forward to strike a 
death blow. Then enthusiasm for the 
hunt overcame my better judgment. 
Seized by a desire to be the one to kill 
the first ‘gator on the expedition, I 
pushed past the foremost Indian and ap- 
proached the inert beast from the rear, 


machete raised, ready to strike. Then 
things started to happen! 
A cry of warning came too late. With 


a violent twist the brute swung its tail. 
Before I could jump clear it struck mea 
powerful blow on the legs. I was lifted 


| off the ground, striking against Cap in 








my flight, and we both rolled over and 
away from the lashing tail that meant 
death if it reached us. 

By the time we had gained a sitting 
position, the Indians had looped a rope 
several times around the alligator’s tail, 
putting that murderous weapon out of 
commission. 

No bones were broken, but I was sick 
with pain and could not walk without 
discomfort for weeks. That day I 
learned that the real business end of a 
cayman is his tail. In ‘gator hunting 
you begin with that fact. An active man 
can keep free of the snapping jaws 
without difficulty on land, owing to a pe- 
culiar stiffness of the animal’s neck. 
Small ribs attached to the vertebrae of 
the neck make it difficult for the animal 
to turn its head. But there’s dynamite in 
a cayman’s tail! 

When it was determined that 
juries were merely superficial, one of 
the hunters broke the alligator’s spine 
at the base of the tail with a blow from 
a hardwood pole, and we went on with 
the hunt. That day we finished with ten 
fine skins. The specimens taken were 
representative of those we captured 
throughout the entire hunt. The average 
size was around six feet; ‘gators of that 
size have prime skins and weigh close to 
150 pounds. But on our first day’s hunt, 
just as on most other days, we captured 
a couple of old-timers that measured 
twelve feet and would have weighed in 
at around 300 pounds. It was one of 
these larger ones that almost fixed me. 
That evening as we paddled upriver 
toward the sunset and our jungle camp, 
Cap and I realized that we had been in- 
itiated into a rare form of outdoor sport 
that was fast and furious, and I liked it 
—despite a pair of aching legs. 

Our base camp was located about four 
miles upriver from the Sumu Indian 
village and just below El Portal del In- 
fierno, “The Gateway to Hell,” where the 
Rio Patuca issued from a narrow granite 
gorge. Here in our bamboo and palm- 
thatched dwelling, raised high off the 


my in- 


‘Gator! 


ground, we enjoyed as much comfort 
and privacy as could be expected in the 


heart of the Central American jungle, 
with its teeming tropical life. We were 
entertained by many furry and feath- 
ered visitors, by snakes and lizards, most 
of which were quite harmless, and al- 
ways by flying, stinging insects that 
made mosquito netting imperative. 

On two occasions during our three 
months’ stay in camp we received visits 


from caymans. One was hair-raising 

and funny. The second, a weird night 
affair, came pretty close to being tragic, 
and we almost lost one of our giant Carib 
servants, Pongo. His ordeal came unin- 
vited, but the adventure of Cap and an- 
other servant was brought on by them- 
selves. They were out one day exploring 
around and came upon a nest of newly- 
hatched alligators. There didn’t seem to 





be any grown cayman in sight so Cap 
started to poke the little ’gators with his 
gun. Then things happened! The first I 
knew of it was the spectacle of the 
servant and Cap dashing into the clear- 
ing with an angry mother alligator in 
pursuit. Cap had dropped his gun when 
he was startled by the beast and had 
taken to flight. A few shots from my 
.30/30 discouraged the angry mother and 
she turned tail. But a few evenings later 
a far more serious attack occurred. 

Cap and I had gone to bed. There was 
a lull in the jungle chorus, and the camp 
was in silence except for the soft chat- 
tering of Troubles, the pet monkey, 
perched on a beam above our heads. 

Suddenly a piercing cry of terror came 


from the river. Then complete silence. 
The monkey dropped to my side and 
cuddled close, trembling with fear. 

“My God! What’s that?” exclaimed 
Cap, as we both sat bolt upright, listen- 
ing. 


sut the startling cry was not repeated. 
The only sound that came to us was the 
distant call of a jaguar somewhere back 
in the jungle. With the same thought, 


we slipped on our boots, grabbed the 
rifles, and headed for the river. Below 
was blackness, and above a star-shot 


tropical sky. 


DVANCING cautiously, we skirted 
the river bank picking our way care- 


fully as men learn to do at night in the 
wilderness. By the time we had reached 
the clearing where the canoes were 
drawn up on the bank, several of our 
Caribs had joined us. There, lying be- 
tween two canoes, we found the still 
form of Pongo. Bending over him we 
detected the odor of fresh blood. The 
flashlight revealed arms, hands, and 
body bespattered with blood. Fresh 
blood flowed freely from a badly man- 


gled leg and foot. 

With the help of the Carib boys we 
carried the unconscious Pongo into camp 
and dressed his injuries. Recovering 
consciousness, he told us, through groans 
of agony, what had happened. 

He’d returned alone from the Sumu 
village down the river and had beached 
his canoe. Stepping out on the sloping 
bank, he was in the act of pulling the 
canoe higher, when a scraping sound be- 
hind caused him to look around. Par- 
alyzed with terror, he saw the hideous, 
gaping mouth of a huge ’gator reaching 
for him. Before Pongo could move, his 
leg was caught in a viselike grip and 

(Continued on next page) 
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Weaver-Choke 
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any 2 Choke Tubes 


Equip your favorite shotgun 
with a Weaver-Choke and 
you're ready for any kind of 
shooting, from skeet to longest 
range ducks. Killing patterns 
— greatly reduced kick — no 
blown patterns — no increase 
in muzzle blast. No change in 
the balance of your gun. See 
your dealer today. 


W. R. WEAVER CO., Dept. 6, El Paso, Texas 


Please send me all your literature on the Weaver Choke. 
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Buy Your Gun Now! 
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(Continued from page 72) 
sharp teeth crunched sickeningly into 
the bone. It was then that Pongo gave 


his cry of terror. 

The pain shocked him into action and 
he reached for his machete lying in the 
bottom of the canoe. At that instant 
the beast gave a sudden jerk, and the 
weapon was just beyond reach. Then the 
powerful cayman began to slide slowly 
backward through the mire toward the 
river. Pongo, with both hands firmly 
grasping the sides of the dugout canoe, 
felt himself being dragged inch by inch. 
Once in deeper water the reptile would 
submerge with him to the river bottom, 
drown his helpless victim, and devour 
him at leisure. 

These thoughts helped Pongo regain 
the courage attributed to the Carib In- 
dians. He gritted his teeth as the sharp 
crunching jaws of the cayman tore his 
flesh, and began a desperate fight for 
life. Keeping a firm grip on the canoe 
with one hand, he slid the other along 
the scaly head of his antagonist until it 
came in contact with a protruding eye 
To blind the alligator was Pongo’s 
only chance for life, and he mumbled a 
prayer to his Carib gods for success. 
Weakened from loss of blood, straining 
with every muscle, he braced his free 
foot in the mud and drove his fingers 
into the eye socket. He tore, wrenched, 
ripped, and gouged. In desperation he 
released his hold on the canoe, and 
throwing his whole weight on the rep- 
tile’s head, tore frantically at both eyes. 

Squirming madly with pain, the in- 
jured animal, with both eyes torn from 
their sockets, tried to deliver a death 
blow with its flashing tail. Blood from 
both man and beast smeared the wet 
ground. No animals ever fought a more 
desperate battle. And Pongo clung on, 
inflicting dreadful torture. His breath 
came in gasps, and the weary muscles 
weakened as he exerted his last efforts. 
A muffled bellow of rage and pain was 
his reward as the ugly jaws gaped open. 
Tearing the imprisoned leg free, Pongo 


threw himself backward. Then the phys- | 


ical torture, loss of blood, and fear of a 
gruesome death were too much for even 
the stout Carib. He lost consciousness 
as the alligator slid its thrashing body 
into the dark water and disappeared. 
With proper attention Pongo’s wounds 
healed rapidly, but he’ll always have a 
useless leg and horrible scars. His cour- 
age, too, was broken after that night- 
mare. He never refused to accompany 
us on our hunts, but was always happy 
when we assigned him duties that kept 
him in camp. And we never saw the 
blind alligator, for it probably died of 
or was attacked 


by its cannibalistic companions. 


Waterfowl Beacons 
EVOLVING beacons and reflectors will 
protect field crops from damage by 


waterfowl at night, experiments have 
shown. During the daytime the revolving 
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reflectors are sufficient to keep the birds | 


Reflectors and 
to make. A _ bicycle 
two lanterns, and two 
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construction and use of these 
are described in a recent leaflet 
and Wildlife Service, 
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on, it’s split-hair accura- 
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Weaver Scopes give you 
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HEN a hunter has eaten the 


meat of his game and has 
shipped its head to a _ taxi- 
dermist, he may forget that 


the animal's hide forms a third trophy 
of real value. The skins of small and 
big game, and of vermin, can be made 
into rawhide, buckskin, or leather, ma- 
terials you can later transform into 
outdoor clothing and equipment. Or a 
hide can be tanned with the hair intact, 
and made into garments, robes, and 
rugs. Pelts of the common fur bearers 
make fur pieces, clothing, coat linings, 
mittens, and robes. A blanket of other- 
wise worthless rabbit skins is one of the 
warmest sleeping covers known. All 
this work is interesting and easy 
profitable, too, for you can do it at 
home and your labor is virtually all 
that is needed to change a raw skin 
worth $1 into fur or leather worth 
three to five. 

Rawhide. Making rawhide is the 
quickest and easiest way to finish a 
skin. Hides of deer, moose, elk, caribou, 
wolf, coyote, dog, and woodchuck can 
be tanned into this very useful material. 
Lacking any of the skins named you 
can make rawhide from the skin of a 
calf or cow. Rawhide was called the 
“iron” of Indians and pioneers because 
of its enormous strength and resistance 
to wear. The wet material is easily 
molded into any desired shape, and 
when it dries it retains that form and 
is very hard. Rawhide shrinks as it 
dries, and strips applied wet tighten up 
with enormous pressure and they grip 
like iron bands or wire. The Indian 
made his cradles, clothing, boats, 
trunks, war clubs, shields, halters, 
whips, drums, and coffins of rawhide. 
The sportsman can fashion it into wear- 
proof saddlebags, alforjas (horse-pack- 
ing carryalls), or into cases for rods 
and guns and thongs for snowshoes and 
boots. 

The sooner a skin is made into raw- 
hide the better. Don’t salt the hide un- 
less necessary to prevent it from spoil- 
ing in warm, damp weather. The hair is 
commonly removed in making rawhide, 
but a few articles like packing boxes, 
kayaks, and alforjas wear longer and 
shed rain better with the hair left on. 

First soak the skin in clear water. 
When perfectly soft, lay the hide, flesh 
side up, on a smooth rounded surface 
and scrape off all bits of flesh, fat, and 
membrane sticking to it. If you want 
hairless rawhide prepare a lime bath, 
slaking 5 lb. of lime by slowly adding 
small quantities of water. When com- 
pletely slaked add 30 gal. water. Use a 
wooden tub or barrel and soak the hide 
in this lime solution until the hair pulls 
away easily. This may take a week or 
10 days in cold weather. Stir the skin 
around in the tub three times daily 

When the hair is loose, wash the hide 
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Foreground: Drawing a skin over a “stake” (detailed drawing in inset) breaks down its fibers. 
Right: A dull drawknife and a log make dehairing easy. Background: Frame for stretching skin 


in three changes of clear water, lay it 
over a beam or log, and scrape the hair 
off with a dull drawknife, a skate blade, 
or a heavy butcher knife. When the 
hair is removed you must “delime” the 


skin. Mix 3 oz. U.S.P. lactic acid in 25 
gal. water, and soak the hide in this 
for 24 hours. Stir frequently. Or lack- 


ing lactic acid you may use 1 gal. of 
vinegar instead. When hide is removed 
wash it well in water. Quantities of 
lime, acid, and vinegar as stated are 
sufficient for two medium-size deer- 
skins. 

Now while the hide is wet, lace it in- 
side a frame of stout timbers or poles. 
Pierce holes around edges of skin 2 in. 
apart and lace skin to frame with 
strong fishline. Twist each pair of cords 
with a small stick to exert even greater 
strain. Small skins can be stretched by 
hand and tacked to a wooden floor or 
wall. If you have elected to make raw- 
hide with the hair on, soak the skin 
soft in water and stretch it as just de- 
scribed. As soon as hide has dried un- 
der this strain or stretching, it is raw- 
hide. You can leave it in the frame 
until you use it or you can unlace the 
hide and store it in a cool, dry place. 

To make snowshoe thongs, trim away 


flank, shanks, and belly to leave an 
oval chunk of hide about the same 
thickness all over. Soak this until it’s 


soft enough to handle and then cut off 
a continuous thong, going around the 


piece with heavy shears or a shar} 
knife. Two widths are generally used 
for snowshoes, %4% and % in. Whe 
stretched and pulled down these thong 
will be correct size. Do not grease 
snowshoe thongs, but soak in water and 
pull over and over to get out all possibl 
stretch. Lace into the shoe wet so they 
will tighten when dry. 

Cut hunting-boot laces about % in 
wide. These should be well greased s 
they’ll stay soft after a wetting and wil 
work freely through eyelets. Soak lace 
in warm neat’s-foot oil, then pull then 
over the edge of a board, back a1 
forth until oil is completely worked i) 
Oil again if necessary. 

Whang leather. Whang is simply raw 
hide that has been oiled or greased u! 
til it stays soft. Laces, strips, or squaré 
of rawhide can be made into whang b 
soaking them in warm neat’s-foot oil 

Buckskin. Any skin that has been dé 
haired and made into rawhide can, wit! 
some additional work, be turned int 
buckskin. While buckskin, accurate! 
speaking, is the hide of a deer, oth 
medium-weight skins, such as wolf, co’ 
ote, dog, and calf can be used to pr 
duce this useful leather. Buckski 
makes excellent gloves, jackets, pione¢ 
shirts, moccasins, gun cases, cha} 
bags, pouches, and ceremonial India 
garments and ornaments for boy 
camps and outdoor organizations. 

There is usually a demand for go 
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buckskin. An acquaintance bought four 
deer hides for a dollar each from 
hunters who had let them lie around 
until they were stiff as a board, and 
had loose hair coming out in patches. 
He removed the rest of the hair, made 
them into buckskin, and one of the 
hunters paid him $7 for two hides to 
have made into a fringed hunting shirt. 

After a skin has been soaked, scraped, 
dehaired, and dried in a wooden frame, 
it is treated with animal brains or soap 
and becomes buckskin. Indians used 
the brains of the animal that supplied 
the hide. You can obtain fresh calf or 
beef brains from a butcher. Simmer 
them with a little water to make a 
paste. Break up all lumps, and then 
while the hide is stretched in frame or 
on a floor, dampen it with water and 
rub the paste of brains into the hair 
side. After two hours take hide up and 
put it in a tub with enough water just 
to cover ft, and work it under the water 
with your hands. Pull, stretch, and rub 
the skin until you can squeeze the sudsy 
liquid through its pores. When you can 
do this readily the hide is tanned. 

Now work it vigorously. With a man 
grasping each end, draw skin back and 
forth across the edge of a board. Put 
on some pressure but not enough to 
tear or rip it. When it’s almost dry, 
dampen skin again with water and re- 
peat the working. Do this until the 
hide finally stays soft and supple when 
dry. Or instead of pulling it over a 
board, lace the skin inside the frame 
and rub both sides hard with the blunt 
edge of a wooden paddle. When nearly 
dry moisten and rub again. In working 
a hide don’t let it dry completely hard 
and stiff, or you may have to put it back 
in the tanning solution a few hours to 
get it soft. Hours of hard working are 
necessary to make soft, clothlike buck- 
skin. 

If you prefer soap to animal brains, 
grease flesh side of the dehaired hide 
with neat’s-foot oil, butter, or bacon 
fat. Hang it two days in the shade. 
Then make strong soapsuds, using 1% 
lb. soap flakes to a gallon of water. 
Soak hide in this until you can squeeze 
water through it. This will take from 
three to six days. Keep in a cool place 
and stir vigorously every few hours. 
When waters passes easily through its 
pores, rinse skin well in clear water and 
work it soft as directed above. 


HE final step is smoking. This gives 

buckskin a nice color and makes it 
more resistant to moisture. A smoked 
hide will not turn so stiff, after being 
Wet, as one not smoked. If you have 
several skins sew them together and 
drape them, with the hair side in 
around a few poles to make a small 
tepee. Dig a hole inside this skin tent 
and build a small fire in the hole. Use 
damp wood or damp sawdust to get 
smoke without flames. To smoke one 
hide, sew it into a bag and suspend 
from a limb or tripod of stakes so its 
open end hangs 15 in. from ground. 
Hold this end open with a supple stick 
bent into a hoop. Dig a hole under the 
open end, build a very small fire there, 
and smoke the hide until it is the color 
you wish. You can turn skins inside 
out and smoke both sides, if you wish, 

hough the Indian usually smoked 
only the side that held the hair. 

‘mall furs. Skins of very small ani- 
mals, like weasels, squirrels, and moles, 
can be tanned with the hair on to make 
useful little bags or pouches. Take the 
skin off in a tube or sheath so only the 
ends need be sewed shut, or fitted with 
iw-string closers. Stretch pelt, with 

(Continued on next page) 
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Old as Kentucky distilling itself is 
this ancient Old Crow distillery, 
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Extra Advantages You'll Like 


UNT this Fall in the modern, up-to-the- 

times Drybak Hunting Clothes. Feel, 
look and be dressed better have more 
practical hunting conveniences . . . be ready 
for any weather. And have all this better 
service without extra cost. 

Get 
Drybak rain-or-shine hunting fabrics, in the 
weight you want .. . and the many practical 
new features in design, some patented. 
You'll like the Drybak bi-swing back coat 
design with hinged sleeves, giving free arm 
movement ... patented hand-warmer pock- 
ets... covered shell loops . .. patented ad- 
justable storm collar. Plenty more good ad- 
vantages to please you. You'll like 
choice in styles, and popular prices. 
new Drybak convertible two-length coat 
(shown above) will take your eye. Worn 
short, has easily-washable bloodproof game 
pocket .. . worn long (see small cut) gives 
waterproof protection to seat, legs and 
knees. There’s a score of different Drybak 
hunting coats, each with its own good points. 


The 


Drybak practical extras, all at no extra 
come in hunting pants, too. Slacks, 
with knitted leg bottoms, lace-leg 
breeches and others with elastic-insert leg 
bottoms, all have waterproofed double 
thickness over seat and knees. Shell vests, 
hats and caps to match. 

For big-game hunting districts, there are also fine 
Drybak-designed 
woolen hunting clothes. Choice of sturdy, durable, 
stormproof Penn-Rich and Litchfield fabrics in 
right weights. Popular big-game hunting styles. 
See your dealer's Drybak Hunting ¢ lothes—with 

original and exclusive ‘‘Dry Back or Money 
Back’’ guarantee. Get yours now—while they last. 
For FREE 1941 Drybak Catalog, write Dept. 59. 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
BINGHAMTON :-NEW YORK 


cost, 
pants 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


RELAX~.<RIDE 


No need to worry 
about directions. Get— 
The Hull Streamline 
Auto Compass 
Built-in Compensator 
Only $2.95 
at Your Dealer 
Write for Literature 


HULL MFG. CO., P.O. Box 246-P 10, WARREN, OHIO 
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How to Tan Game Hides 


(Continued from page 75) 


hair side in, over a piece of thin board 
whittled to fit it snugly and let the skin 
dry. Every freshly skinned hide should 
be first dried before you flesh it. Drying 
shows up the bits of flesh and the shiny 
membrane that clings to the inside of 
a hide and interferes with tanning. Un- 
less you remove them the tan solution 
doesn’t penetrate evenly and the hide 
comes out hard in spots. When you 
are ready to tan, soak the skin soft and 
remove this flesh and membrane. A 
butcher knife with small saw teeth filed 
into the blade is a good tool to scratch 
this débris loose. Don’t neglect this im- 
portant step when you make any skin 
into rawhide, buckskin, fur, or leather. 


can dehair these small pelts, if 
like, by soaking them in lime 
solution. To tan them, mix 1 oz. oil of 
vitriol and % lb. salt with 3 qt. water. 
Always use soft water or rain water 
for tanning solutions. Soak the hide in 
this mixture for half an hour. Then 
squeeze out, rinse, and hang up to dry. 
When dry, dampen until soft and rub 
between fingers. If places stay stiff put 


OU 
you 


a very little neat’s-foot oil on them. 
Larger furs. The pelts of coon, cat, 
possum, skunk, and muskrat can be 


tanned to make garments, garment lin- 
ings, and fur mittens. These small furs 
can also be sewed together after tan- 
ning to make large robes, rugs, and wall 


hangings. Soak the pelts soft in water 
and scrape flesh side clean. If skin is 
very fat, press out oil with scraping 
knife. Skunk hides may have to be 
soaked half an hour in gasoline to re- 
move fat and odor. Then hang them 


up in the air for 24 hours. 

A simple formula to tan medium-size 
furs is 1 gal. water, 1 qt. salt, and 1 oz. 
commercial sulphuric acid. Boil water 
to dissolve salt, cool, and add acid care- 
fully. Use a wooden or stoneware con- 
tainer. Always mix enough to cover the 
skins about 3 in. deep. Small hides tan 
in three days, large ones may take two 
weeks. Overtime in this solution does 
no harm. Keep the tanning hides in a 
moderately warm place and stir several 
times a day. Add 4 oz. alum to each 
gallon of this solution when tanning 
rabbit skins with loose hair. Alum helps 
tighten it. 

One way to tell if a skin is tanned is 
to cut a small sliver off and see if skin 
is the same color all the way through. 
When hides are removed from this acid- 
and-salt mixture, wash them in water 
then soak overnight in a mixture of 1 
pail water and 1'% cups sal soda to 
neutralize acid remaining in the leath- 
er. Next morning rinse well in several 
waters. Then, while hide is wet, pull 
and stretch to make it soft. Moisten 
when it is almost dry and work it 
again. Do this until the pelt finally 
dries soft as cloth. Then put a tiny 
quantity of warm neat’s-foot oil on the 
flesh side. An hour later rub the oiled 
surface briskly with rags to remove any 
surplus not absorbed. Omit this oiling 
if skin was very fat. 

Large and valuable fur pelts. The 
following formula is recommended for 
tanning furs like mink, fox, coyote, 
wolf, bear, mountain lion, bobcat, deer, 
and elk into material for robes or gar- 
ments. Dissolve 1 lb. aluminum sulphate 
and 3 cups of salt in a little water. Dis- 
solve 3 oz. gambier (terra japonica) in 


a little boiling water and mix the two 
solutions together. Add enough water 
to make 2 gallons. This is a stock solu- 
tion. Take the necessary quantity out 
and mix it with enough flour to make 
a thin paste which will be spread later 
on the flesh side of the skin. 

Each pelt is soaked soft. Add 1 oz. 
borax and 2 oz. soap flakes to each gal- 
lon of soaking water to hasten soften- 
ing. Put in half a cup of salt to the 
gallon, too, in warm weather to prevent 
the soaking skin from souring. Trim off 


tags and ragged edges and scrape away 
fat, flesh, and membrane. Wash the hair 
clean. Then tack the hide, flesh side 
up, on a smooth surface and apply ‘s 
in. layer of the tanning paste. Covel! 
skin with wet paper or burlap to re- 
tard drying. One day later scrape off 
most of the old paste and apply a new 
layer, covering it in the same way 
as before, then scraping this off and 
applying a third if needed. 

Thin pelts will tan with two applica- 
tions, thicker hides need three. After 
the last application of paste, hang the 
hide up in the shade to dry slowly 
When almost dry wash off any remain- 
ing paste with water containing a little 
borax. Then rinse in plain water. Press 
out as much water as you can with 
wooden paddle. Tack hide down agai1 


and while it is damp, give a light coat 
of neats-foot oil. If skin was very fat in 
the first place you can omit this oiling 

Now work the skin to soften its fi 
bers. This must be done while the skin 
is still damp and soft. A “stake” is the 
best implement to soften large hides 
It is a piece of 2x6-in. stuff, about 28 in 
long, braced to stand upright, its top 
rounded and wedge-shaped. You should 


draw the skin back and forth over thi 
edge for several hours. Work over ever. 
inch of the hide. Some pressure i 
necessary but not enough to tear. Whe 
the hide dries, moisten it with water 
roll up until evenly damp and repeat 
the working. 

If the hair or fur is soiled or dull 
rub briskly with burlap moistened with 
kerosene. Hides which are to be mad 
into rugs are stretched to natura 
shape. If you are making a robe, stretcl} 
hide oblong. Tack the skin down t 
hold the shape given it. Trim edges 
straight or even with a sharp knifé 
never use shears. Sew up bullet holes 
and tears. Use a leather needle and 
shoemaker’s thread. If small hides ar‘ 
sewed together to make one large piece 
cut them to uniform size and sew t 
gether from the back with an overhand 
stitch. Be sure hair runs the same wa) 
in each. 

UGS and robes are usually given 

border and backing of felt. Borde 
are made of felt strips, 3 in. wide, wit! 
the outer edge scalloped or pinked. T 


make a double border, which shows tw 
edges projecting out a little past th 
edge of the robe, sew on two strips < 
felt of contrasting color, making the las 
one about 1% in. wider than the first. 
Sew from back, taking a shallow “bite 
into the hide which does not go cle 
through it. Baste an inner lining « 
sheet-cotton wadding on the undersid 
of the rug and cover this with a sol 
square of felt or canvas sewed to tl 
inner edge of the lower of the two fe 
borders.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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CLEAN — SAFE — QUICK — HEAT WITH 


$1650 | SAFEWAY | $1350 
2or3Room! OIL HEATERS 1 Room 


Just turn it on. Almost instantly Safeway 
pours out heat and plenty of it. No complicat- 
ed parts, no trouble. Noiseless pot type burn- 
er uses cheap distillate. No smoke, fumes 
or soot in room. Only smoke pipe needed 
to install. Absolutely time tried and prov- 
en. Thousands in use. Ideal for tourist 
cabins. We pay freight. 

GLOBE AMERICAN CORPORATION 

MACOMB, ILLINOIS, Box 1 





SEND FOR THIS 
FREE CATALOG 
OF HIGHEST GRADE 
OUTDOOR CLOTHING 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 


2nd Ave. at Madison — Seattle, Wash 

















| Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 


fr 


om this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 
stationary camp. 


How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods, 


How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- | 


site. Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25e. Write Dept. 101. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BIG VALUE 


SUN-MADE 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 





4 ; 
Comfort @ Warmth a ni 
ond Protection at bo 
Everywhere 


LOWER PRICES Strong, waterproof and mil- 


q v¥-proof .... well-filled and closely quilted. Addi- 


| 





ial button-on weather strips cover zippers to keep | 


( damp and cold. Air mattress pockets. Prime japara 
*apoc or pure lamb’s wool, Bags for every purpose—all 
& amazingly LOWER PRICES. 
Write for FREE folder and name of dealer 
SUN TENT—LUEBBERT CO. 
3 Sixth Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Boot-Top Holster 


SERVICEABLE ~ 

revolver holster rap XK , 
can be easily made ““°™ SS |. | 
from the top of a Sa 
worn-out leather boot. eee ¥* 
Measurements in the pit li 
picture are for the i ” 
H. & R. Special with \? 


6-in. barrel, but any 
gun can be fitted by 
laying it on the boot 
top with its sights 
even with the back seam. Mark around 
gun, leaving about 1 in. for stitching. 
This edge can be trimmed if necessary 
after the seam is sewed. The flap is cut 
from the other boot top, according to a 
paper pattern fitted to the holster. Slits 
can be cut in the holster to slip your 
belt through, or you can sew on narrow 
belt loops. A shoe repair shop can at- 
tach the snap.—Francis L. Anderl, Nebr. 


é 


Safe Tent Heating 


ANY a camper would use a wood 
stove to heat his tent if he could 
figure out a way of getting the smoke 
pipe outside without cutting a hole in 
the wall or roof of his shelter. Here's 


> 


c= 


an 









/ 
f 
| 


‘ 


the way I’ve been doing it for years. I 
locate my stove in the tent and then dig 
a trench 8% in. deep and 6 in. wide from 
it to a point outside the tent. Then I lay 
the pipe as shown in the drawing, cover 
it with dirt, and fire hazards automati- 
cally cease.—E. L. Skrogstad, Mich. 


Neck Protector 


F YOU like to go iF - 
out in all kinds of bah HOLE 
weather, and don’t C_ 

like rain running 

down your back, 


make this snug neck 
protector. Purchase 
% yd. of thin rubber 
sheeting 27 in. wide. 
In its center, cut a 
circular hole whose 
circumferenceisrath-- 
er less than that of 
your neck, and to each of the shorter 
sides of the rectangle sew a length of 
tape. 

By stretching the hole it is an easy 
matter to slip the rubber over the head, 
when it becomes a kind of double- 
aproned bib which can be secured under 
the armpits by the tapes. Being smaller 
than the neck, the hole gives watertight 
protection without being uncomfortable. 
Worn outside the coat, it will entirely 
prevent a soaked collar.—Ivan J. Stret- 
ten, Mich. 
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“Not Malt, Not Rum, 
Not Wine, Not Nuts, 


So Help Me, It’s Tobacco!”’ 


6137 No. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
June 27, 1941 
Larus & Bro., Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I’m still a young fellow, or like to 
think so, and as long as I’ve smoked, 
I’ve smoked a pipe. Life for me has 
been a continual round of trying dif- 
ferent tobacco. 

I’ve paid as high as six dollars a 
pound for the stuff. I’ve had mix- 
tures made to order. 

I’ve smoked tobacco that tasted 
like honey, that tasted like rum, that 
tasted like wine, that tasted like 
maple sugar, that tasted like nuts, 
that tasted like burning hickory, that 
tasted like sweet grass. I once 
smoked a British blend that tasted 
like somebody’s old tweed suit, so 
help me. 

But Edgeworth—I can’t possibly 
explain it, but Edgeworth tastes an 
awful lot like tobacco! Possibly it is 
tobacco and not malt, not apples, not 
rum, not wine, not something to dis- 
guise the taste of a product the man- 
ufacturer is ashamed of. 

I shouldn’t take up your time like 
this, really. But I long ago promised 
the first time I found a tobacco I 
could smoke for a month or more 
steadily without tongue-bite, throat 
irritation, dizziness, and at the same 
time enjoy the flavor every time I 
lighted the pipe—when I found that 
kind of tobacco, I was going to write 
the manufacturer and tell him about 
it. Thanks forEdgeworth, gentlemen! 

(Signed) G. T. Fleming Roberts 
NOTE: Mr. Roberts got acquainted with 


America’s Finest Pipe Tobacco by sending 
in this coupon for a generous sample tin, 





r 
' " . ‘ 
' LARUS & BRO. CO, ' 
1 610 So. 22nd St., Richmond, Virginia - 
rl 
i Please send me, at your expense,agen- % 
! erous sample of EDGEWORTH Ready- } 
; Rubbed, America’s Finest Pipe Tobacco. 1 
Mi ' 
1 Name coud H 
' Please print your pare aad address clearly ; 
‘ 
; iddress_ ; 
' ' 
' ' 
' - 
' ' 
’ 
a 










FOR FIELD AND SPORTS 


ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS, famous for more 
than 40 years, are “the quality boots of America.” 
This engineer's style for example is trim in de- 
Sign yet sturdy in construction. All | 
sizes and styles. For the best in boots 
demand ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS. 


! 
See your dealer or write for FREE | 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


ORIGINAL 


CHIPPEWA SHOES 
CHIPPEWA SHOE MFG CO 
CHIPPEWA FALLS. WIS 





Look for the ORIG- 
INAL CHIPPEWA 
Label on every pair, 
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Keen as @ razor— 
shapedand tempered 
for outdoor service— 
modeled to fit the 
hand with asure, easy 
grip. Justthe knife you 
need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharpen- 

ing tent stakes, dressing game, » 
slicing bacon, etc. MarbleW ood- 
craft No. 49 Leather Handle, 4'4- 
in. blade, with Leather Sheath $2.00. 


. Stag Handle 
This Knife ig just one item in the : ria 
famous line of— No. 50— $3.00 


MARBLES pauurmen 


No. 60 Spo A 
great cae ‘In a 
compact knife. Very 
yractical shaped 
ylade. Cc —— —_ 
buffed les 

handle, 4” blade. Price, with sheath, $1.50. 











Also with 












No. 545 Expert — For those who prefer a 
thin, keen edge for dressing skins and 
furs. Back of blade designed for scraping 
skins. 5” blade. Price, with sheath, $2.56, 


Waterpreet Match Box 
Kee matebes always 
dry. ay save lives. Carry 
in pocket, on « hain or belt. 
No. 181, 60c. 
Marbie’sC oatCompass 
—Zpetene fe coat or sleeve. 
Grerapteed accurate. No eiatle mary dial, 
$1.25. No. 082, revolving age: °¢ 50. 


Marble’s Products are sold by most good deal- 


ers or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. Write 
for complete catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg.Co. £72.22! Siti. visi 









When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OutTpoor LIFE 











‘Yes Boss,weve got 
a Neat Camp!” 







Write 


for 
FREE 


Catalog 











It’s a 
Sturdy 
VAGABOND COACH 


When hunting time rolls around, what could be 
finer than a stout, complete Vagabond Coach for 
camp headquarters? Goes anywhere, any time! 
Where hunting is best! Also grand for fishing, 
traveling, family vacation trips any time of year. 
Complete equipment, finest beds, refrigerator, cook 
stove, oil heater, ample storage space. Well built 
on steel frame, steel chassis, with steel exterior, 
double walls and floor, insulated. Come home to 
comfort! 26 arrangements. Send for beautifully 
illustrated catalog and dealer list. 


You EXPECT More Jn A Vagabond, and You GET 92/ 


VAGABOND COACH MFG.CO. 


730 Grand River Avenue, New Hudson, Michigan. 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 47) 


head, Smelt, Sucker (no limits). Mackinaw or 
Lake Trout (no size-5): Lake Huron and con- 
necting waters of Great Lakes, and trout streams 
and trout lakes, closed entire month; Lakes 
Superior and Michigan open until 9th; all other 
waters open entire month. Note: There are 
some special catch limits, larger than statewide 
limits, in the Great Lakes and their connecting 
waters and in other designated waters; consult 
authorities. Licenses: Res.: Big game $2.25, 
small game $1; fishing, husband and wife $1. 
Nonres.: Big game $25, small game, Zones 1 
and 2, $5, Zone 3, $15; fishing $2, husband and 
wife $2.50; 10-day $1, husband and wife $1.50. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Seasons had not been established at 


time of going to press; consult Division of 
Game and Fish, St. Paul. There will be no 
open season on deer or bear. Fishing: Trout 


except lake trout (no size-15). Black and Yel- 
low Bass (no size-6). Muskellunge (no size-2). 
Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, Great Northern Pike, 
Pickerel (no size-8). Buffalo (16”—none). White- 
fish (16”—none). Bullhead (no size-50). Catfish 
(no size-10). Crappie, Sunfish, Rock Bass (no 
size-15). Perch, Carp, Dogfish, Red Horse, 
Sucker, Sheepshead, Garfish, Eel pout (no lim- 
its). (Aggregate all fish on which there are 
catch limits, 15.) In Mississippi River and Lake 
Pepin, St. Croix Lake, and St. Croix River 
where they form boundary waters between Wis- 
consin and Minnesota: Black Bass (10”-6), 
White Bass (7”-10), Crappie (7”-15), Sunfish, 
Rock Bass (5”-15), Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger 
(13"-8), Pickerel (16-10), Perch (no limits), 
Catfish (14”-none), Bullhead (7”-40), Sand or 
Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (20” dressed-10; in St. 
Croix Lake and River 20” dressed-1). (Aggre- 
gate excluding perch, catfish and bullhead, 30.) 
Licenses: Fishing: Res.: $1, husband and wife 
$1.50. Nonres.: $3, husband and wife $4.50; Big 
Stone Lake, 5-day $1. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting: Opens 15th: Squirrel (8), Rabbit 
(10). Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie 
(8”-25). Sunfish (5”-25). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 50.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, 
county $1.25; fishing $1.25, family license $2.25. 
Nonres.: Small game $15.25, 7-day $5.25; fish- 
ing $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Rabbit, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Black Bass (10”-8). 


Pickerel (13”-4). 


Hunting: 
Squirrel (6). Fishing: 
Trout (8”-10). Jack Salmon, 
Crappie, White Perch (7”-12). White Bass (8”- 
12). Yellow Perch (7”-25). Bluegill (5”-12). 
Rock Bass (6”-12). Black Perch, Sunfish (no 
size-25). Carp, Gar (no limits). Channel Cat- 
fish (13”-8). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunt- 
ing, state $2.65, county $1.15; hunting only 
$2.15; fishing only $1.15. Nonres.: Hunting $15; 
fishing $3, 10-day $1, or fees charged nonres. in 
applicant's state, 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, Wol- 
verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (1), Deer 
(1) general season opens 15th; a few areas open 
entire month; many counties closed. Consult 
Fish and Game Commission, Helena, for dates 
of open seasons and list of open areas. Moun- 
tain Goat (1) designated area in Ravalli Coun- 
ty open 11th to 20th; designated areas in Flat- 
head, Lewis and Clark, Missoula, and Powell 
Counties open 15th to 19th; rest of state closed 
entire month. Bear (1) designated areas in 
Flathead, Missoula, and Powell Counties closed 
entire month; rest of state opens 15th. Note: 
Seasons on upland game birds had not been set 
at time of going to press; consult Fish and 
Game Commission for dates and regulations. 
Fishing: All game fish (no size-15 or 15 lb. and 
1 fish, but not more than 5 of catch shall be 
under 7”, except perch, sunfish, and bullhead of 
which the limit shall be 50). Warning: There 
are numerous local exceptions; consult authori- 
ties. Licenses: Res.: Big game $1; game birds 
and fishing $2. Nonres.: Big game $30; game 
birds $10; fishing $5, 10-day $2.50. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Seasons had not been definitely set 
at time of going to press, but seasons on rabbit 
(1) and squirrel (5) probably will be open all 
month. Check with Game and Parks Commis 


sion, Lincoln, for dates and regulations, before 
hunting. Fishing: Trout (no size-10; in state 
owned lakes, no size-5). Black Bass (10”-5 
Wall-eye, Northern, and Sauger Pike (12”=5 
Crappie, Rock Bass, Bullhead (6”-15). Sunfish 
(no size-15). Catfish (12”-10). Perch (no size- 
25). (Aggregate all of foregoing, 25.) Cary 
Buffalo, Sucker (no limits). Licenses: Res 
Hunting $1.10; fishing $1.10; fishing and hunt- 
ing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $10.10 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state; fishing 


$2.10 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Coyote, Squirrel (no limits). Note 
Seasons on other game had not been set at time 
of going to press but it is probable that there 
will be an open season on Deer (1) in October 
and that there will be a short open season on 
Pheasant and Valley Quail in designated coun 
ties. Consult Fish and Game Commission, Ren« 
for dates and regulations. Fishing: Only Lake 
Mead, Colorado River, Walker Lake, Humboldt 
River, and part of Salmon River open for al 
game fish (10 lb. or 25 fish, provided that y¢ 


may have 10 trout regardless of weight. Note 
Special regulations for Lake Mead. Churchil 
County open for catfish only. Warning: Board 


of County Commissioners have power to chang¢ 


seasons. Consult local authorities or Fish an 
Game Commission before fishing. Licenses 
Res.: Hunting $2.50, fishing $1.50. Nonres 


Hunting $10, fishing $3. Special nonres. 15-day 
fishing permit for Lake Mead and the Colorad 
River below Boulder Dam in Nevada and Ar 
zona, $1. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


: Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Lynx, Fox (n 
limits). Cottontail Rabbit (5), Hare (3) (ag 
gregate 5). Gray Squirrel (5). Quail (3 


Grouse (4). Deer (1) opens 15th in Coos Coun 
ty north of U.S. Route 2 only: rest of state 
closed entire month. Fishing: Black Bass (9 

10 lb.) Pike-Perch (10”-none; designated waters 
no limits). White Perch (7”-10 lb.; designate 
waters, no limits). Pickerel (12”-10 lb.; desig 
nated waters, no limits). Muscallonge (n 
limits). Horned Pout (no size-4% in 24 hours 

Yellow Perch (no size—40 fish but not over 1 
Ib.) Cusk (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
and hunting $2.50. Nonres.: Fishing and hunt 
ing $15.15; fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hunting: Raccoon (15 a season) opens 15t! 
Fishing: Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (6 
none) only Delaware River and Bay betwee 
N.J. and Del. and tidewater tributaries ope 
Pike, Pickerel, Pike-Perch (inland waters 14 
10; Delaware River and Bay between N. J. ar 
Del. and tidewater tributaries 12”-none; Del 
ware River between N.J. and Pa. and tril 
taries between Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 


12”-10). Black and Oswego Bass (inland wat 
ers and Delaware River between N. J. and } 
and tributaries between Trenton Falls a 


Birch Creek 9”-aggregate 10; Delaware Ri 
and Bay between N. J. and Del. and tidewat 
tributaries 9”-none). Calico or Strawberry Bas 
Crappie (inland waters and Delaware River t 
tween N.J. and Pa. and tributaries 
Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 6”-aggrega 
20; Delaware River and Bay between N. J. a 
Del. and tidewater tributaries 6”-none). Strips 
Bass (rockfish) (18”-none). Rock Bass (inla 
waters no size-20; 


betwee 


Delaware River and B 
between N. J. and Del. and tidewater tributa 
ies 6”-none; Delaware River between N. J. a 
Pa. and tributaries between Trenton Falls a 


Birch Creek 6”-20). White Bass (inland waté« 
9”-none; Delaware River and Bay betwe 
N.J. and Del. and tidewater tributaries a 


Delaware River between N.J. and Pa. a 
tributaries between Trenton Falls and Bir 
(Continued on next page) 
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Creek 6”—none). (Daily aggregate all game and 
food fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Fishing and 
hunting $3.10, hunting only $2.10; fishing only 
$2.10. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $10.50; 
fishing only $5.50. License required for fresh 
waters, inland tidal waters, and the Delaware 
River. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Bear (1, designated areas 2) open until 
25th. Note: Applications for special permits for 
elk hunting in November on Upper Pecos and 
Rio de la Casa watersheds close September 30th 
with Dept. of Game and Fish, Santa Fe. Note: 
Seasons may be opened on Antelope and Pheas- 
ant; consult Dept. of Game and Fish. Fishing: 
Trout, Salmon (7”-20, or 10 lb. and 1 fish). 
Bass (9”-15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie (7”-20). 
Channel Catfish (9”-25 lb. and 1 fish). Yellow 
or Mud Catfish, Bullhead (no size—20, or 25 Ib. 
and 1 fish). Bream, Ring Perch, Bluegill, Sun- 
fish (5"-20). Warning: There are special sea- 
sons and limits for some designated waters; 
consult local authorities or Dept. of Game and 
Fish, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
and hunting $5; hunting $4.50; game birds and 
fishing $4.50; big game $3; game birds $2.50; 
fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $35.25; 
hunting $30.25; big game $25.25; game birds 
$10.25; fishing $3. Hunting license not required 
for predators. 


NEW YORK 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (6; Chautauqua 
County 4) opens 20th; Long Island closed entire 
month. Black, Gray, and Fox Squirrel (aggregate 
5), Grouse or Partridge (3) opens 20th; Long 
Island closed entire month. Pheasant (2) opens 
20th; Long Island and Herkimer County between 
Routes 5 and 5-S closed entire month. Fishing: 
Lake Trout (landlocked salmon, Chinook salmon, 
OQuananiche) only Lakes Erie and Ontario open 

15”=none). Whitefish, only Lake Erie (134 lb.- 
none) and Lake Ontario (16”—none) open. Pick- 
erel (12”=-no catch limit in waters open to net- 
ting; 10 in other waters). Great Northern Pike 
20”=none). Pike-Perch (12”=-no catch limit in 
waters open to netting, 10 in waters not open to 
netting; 12”-15 in Oneida Lake; 12”-5 in Sac- 
andaigua Reservoir; no limits in Lakes Erie 
and Ontario and Niagara River on Blue or 
Yellow Pike-Perch and Pike-Perch). Black or 
Oswego Bass (10”-8; Lake Ontario and St. 
Lawrence River 10”-10; Lake George 12”-8; 
Westchester County except Hudson River 12”-5; 
some local regulations). Muskalong (24”=— 
1one; Chautauqua County except Lake Erie, 
24"-1). Note: Special iicense for muskalonge 
required in Cattaraugus and Chautauqua Coun- 
ties. Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”—none). Short- 
nosed Sturgeon (20”=none). White Perch (no 
size-25; Marine District and Hudson River, no 
limits). Sauger (no limits). Crappie, Calico 
Bass, Bullhead, Yellow Perch (no limits cxcept 
by local regulations). Striped Bass (16”—none). 
Otsego Whitefish (no size-19 lb.) Warning: 
Changes in foregoing regulations are possi>le; 
consult local authorities or Conservation Dept., 
Albany, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
and hunting $2.25; hunting only $1.65; fishing 
only $1.65. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $10.50; 
fishing $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Seasons had not been definitely es- 
tablished at time of going to press, but it is 
probable that seasons on the following species 
of game will be open during all or part of 
October either throughout the state or in desig- 
nated counties: Bear, Russian Boar, Deer, 
Wildcat, Raccoon, Opossum, and Squirrel. 
Consult Dept. of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Raleigh, for dates and regulations. Fish- 
ing: Brook or Speckled Trout (6”), Rainbow 
and Brown Trout (8”) (aggregate 12) closed in 
and west of Alleghany, Wilkes, and Ruther- 
ford Counties and Highway 18 in Burke and 
Caldwell Counties; rest of state open entire 
month. Black, Rock, and Striped Bass (12”-8). 
Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). Muskellunge (22”- 
8). Bream, Robin, Crappie, Perch, Sunfish (6”- 
20 Redfin (8”-20). (Aggregate all game fish, 
40, but must not include more than 12 trout.) 
Note: White Perch in Lake Waccamaw 8”~-12; 
in all other lakes 8”-20. Note: Lake Santeet- 
lah closed to all fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fish- 
ing and hunting $3.10; hunting only, state $2.10, 
county $1.10; fishing only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. 
; res.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day 
1.10, 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Seasons may be opened on upland 
game birds. Consult Game and Fish Dept., 
Bismarck. Fishing: Bass (10”-5). Wall-eyed 
Pike, Northern Pike (10”—agg. 10). Perch (no 
size-25). Crappie (6”), Sunfish (5”) (aggregate 
15). Licenses: Res.: Small game $1.50; fishing 
50 cents. Nonres.: Small game $25; fishing $3. 


OHIO 


Fishing: Black and Spotted Bass (10”-6). 
White and Black Crappie (6”-aggregate 20). 
Rock Bass, Bluegill (5-20). Yellow Pike- 








Perch (13”-6; Lake Erie Fishing District, no | 
limits). Muskellunge (30”-2; Lake Erie Fish- 
ing District, no limits). Sunfish (no size-20). 
Catfish, Yellow Perch, White Bass (no size-20; 
Lake Erie Fishing District, no limits). (Ag- 
gregate catch limit in inland waters, 25.) Note: | 
Special size and catch regulations and special | 
licenses required for Pymatuning Lake; con- | 
sult Conservation Office, Andover. Ww eratng: | 
There are special seasons and regulations for | 
designated waters; consult local authorities or 
Division of Conservation and Natural Resourc- 
es, Columbus, before fishing. Licenses: Res. | 
60 cents; nonres. $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Fishing: Trout (6”- 
25). Black Bass (10-10). Channel Catfish 
(10"-15). Crappie (6”~15). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, | 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing 
$5, 10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Silver-Gray Squirrel (5 in 7| 
days) Multnomah, Clackamas, Marion, Yamhill, | 
Wasco, Washington, Benton, Polk, Linn, Doug- | 
las, and Lane Counties open entire month; rest | 
of state open until 20th. Antelope (1) (under 
special tag only) designated areas in Malheur, 
Lake, and Harney Counties open until 5th; rest 
of state closed entire month. Deer (1) open 
until 25th. Pheasant: Harney, Wheeler, Lake, 
and Jefferson Counties (3) open on 22nd, 25th, 
26th, and 29th only; rest of eastern Oregon (4) 
open 22nd to 31st; Multnomah, Clackamas, | 
Washington, Columbia, Yamhill, Polk, Marion, | 
Benton, Lane, and Linn Counties (2) open on 
22nd, 25th, and 26th only; Jackson, Josephine, | 
Coos, and Douglas Counties (4) open 22nd to 
31st; Clatsop, Tillamook, Curry, and Lincoln 
Counties closed. Sooty or Blue Grouse (2) 
Clatsop and Columbia Counties only open 22nd 
to 28th; rest of state closed. California or 
Valley Quail (10 in 7 days) Grant, Jefferson, 
Harney, Wheeler, Klamath, Lake, Umatilla, 
Gilliam, Wasco, Crook, Sherman, Morrow, Des- 
chutes, Coos, Jackson, Josephine, and Douglas 
Counties open 22nd to 31st; rest of state closed 
entire month. Hungarian Partridge (6) Harney, 
Wheeler, Lake, and Jefferson Counties open on 
22nd, 25th, 26th, and 29th only; rest of east- 
ern Oregon open 22nd to 3lst; rest of state 
closed entire month. Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
and hunting $5; hunting $3; fishing $3. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15; fishing $5; 10-day $3. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Crow, Starling (no limits). Rac- 
coon (2) opens 15th. Fishing: Black Bass (in- 
land waters and Lake Erie 9”-6; Delaware 
River between Pa. and N. Y. 10”-15; Delaware 
River between Pa. and N.J. 9”-10). White 
Bass, Crappie, Strawberry, or Calico Bass (in- | 
land waters, no size-aggregate 15); Crappie and 
Calico Bass (Delaware River between Pa. and 
N. J. 6”-aggregate 20; Lake Erie no size-ag- | 
gregate 15). Pike-Perch (12”-6; Delaware River 
between Pa. and N. Y. 12”~15; Delaware River 
between Pa. and N.J. 12”-10). Grac: Pike 
(Lake Erie 12”-8). Pike (Delaware River be- 
tween Pa. and N. J. 12”-10). Pickerel (12”-8; 
Delaware River between Pa. and N. Y. 12”-15; 
Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 12”-10). 
Muskellunge (22”-2). Rock Bass (inland wat- 
ers and Lake Erie no size-15; Delaware River 
between Pa. and N.J. 6”-20; Delaware River 
between Pa. and N. Y. 6”=none). Yellow Perch, 
Sunfish, Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp 
(no size-15). (Aggregate all of foregoing in 
inland waters, 25.) Eel (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15, fishing $2.60 or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant’s state, 3-day $1.60. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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RAY BERGMAN, Editor 





Bass, Pike, and Muskie 


SMALLMOUTH BASS 
Micropterus dolomieu. 
ERE is a most worthy fish, very 
gamy and interesting, preferring 
the cool-water lakes and the 
speedier and cooler water in the 
rivers. The normal range of this fish 
spreads from the rivers in the more 
northern of the Southern states to the 
southern section of Canada. Until recent 
years it was confined to the states east 
of the Mississippi. However this range 
is continually spreading, since 
new stocking operations have 
been taking place for years. Es- 
pecially in Northern lakes have 
these stockings done remarkably 
well. Such efforts have already 
made lots of good bass fishing 
where it formerly wasn’t, and 
the same can still be done in 
many places if someone will take 
the initiative to do it. 

One notable and characteristic 
difference between the small and 
largemouth bass is the fact that 
dolomieu does not descend the 
rivers to brackish water, where- 
as salmoides, the largemouth, 
does. Otherwise the species are 
somewhat similar in reactions, 
except for the tendency of the 
smallmouth to seek the deep 
water at the slightest provoca- 
tion. This often makes him a 
poor subject for fly-fishing, al- 
though during these periods he 
is a good prospect for the live- 
bait fisherman or the troller, and 
of course is also susceptible to 
some of the new casting lures 
which travel very deep. When in 
shallow water, however, the 
smallmouth usually responds 
readily to wet and dry flies, 
streamers, bucktails, plugs, spin- 
ners, and whatnot. 

On the whole I would classify 
the smallmouth as a better fast- 
water river fish than his cousin. 
I would also call him more wary, 
moody, and particular than the 
largemouth, but when at his best, 
in suitable water, the smallmouth is a 
much harder fighter and more inclined 
to be aerial. On the other hand, when 
found in the same waters, the difference 
in resistance powers of the two fishes 
is not so great. 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 
Micropterus salmoides. 


I must admit that I am very fond of 
this famous American fish, who sports 
a host of names including Oswego, line- 
sides, green bass, and green trout. In 
my estimation he responds better, or 
perhaps I should say more consistently, 
to surface bugs or near-surface flies 
than does the smallmouth. This is be- 
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cause the largemouth frequents shal- 
lows more than it does depths, and so is 
likely to be found more often in the 
neighborhood of weed beds, log jams, 
and other places the average fly-fisher- 
man is likely to cast to. 

I have taken some of my best large- 
mouths in small waters. Some random 
selections from my notes show a seven- 
pounder from a half-acre pond in New 
York state, an eight-pounder from a 
tiny northern brook about the size of a 
small trout stream, a six-pounder from 








Choosing bass plugs is bewildering business. Here are just 
a few of the innumerable types for surface work alone. Top 
to bottom: propeller models, a popper, splashers, shallow-run- 
ning darter and wiggler, and a flapping metal tail design 


a stump-filled little puddle in Wisconsin 
and so on. One never knows where a 
good specimen may turn up. In one 
small lake near my home there are a 
large number of bass taken each year 
which run better than two pounds. Fre- 
quently I have made catches of the legal 
state limit here, with the fish ranging 
from two to five pounds, and once in a 
while a fish of seven pounds or more is 
hooked. The lake is fished hard, and yet 
it keeps producing year after year. Usu- 
ally plugs account for the largest fish, 
while flies and bait take the most. 
Personally I am very fond of these 
small ponds. One can become intimate 
with them—learn all the best spots— 
and they usually produce consistently 


good catches provided they are not over- 
fished. 

The array of bass lures is very impos- 
ing. There are so many good ones that 
obviously one must select carefully t 
avoid duplicating actions and types when 
getting together an assortment. All too 
often one buys whatever looks good and 
gets many different makes with approx- 
imately the same action—then finds that 
some important action and style has 
been left out. This may be avoided by 
considering the different depths at which 

it may be necessary to fish, and 
buying plugs and lures accord 


ingly. Generally speaking, you! 
bait-casting needs will call for 
three general types—surfac¢ 


plugs, ones that retrieve a foot 
or two under the surface, and 
deep-running models. 

No matter how many lures yot 
buy, you will pick out a few 
which become your favorites. It 
is quite likely that these pets wil 
be entirely different than thos« 
of your best friend, and yet bot! 
of you may get about equal re 
sults. In other words no one ha 
yet produced the one bait whic! 
will eclipse all the others. Just 
choose wisely for a balanced as 
sortment and you can’t go fa 
wrong. A useful rule is that it 
better to have six lures all of th 
same color but with different a 
tions than six of different colo: 
with the same action. Howeve! 
color often makes a big differ 
ence, so round out the assortment 
by getting various colors in eacl! 
action. 

The largemouth bass is very 
susceptible to surface lures of 
any kind. He often wallows al 
over the weedy flats and into th 
very shore, taking indiscrimi 
nately anything which come 
within his range. While in som« 

yaters he is a bit sluggish i 


fighting, in many other place 
salmoides is lively and strons 
To my way of thinking, the ea 
with which this fish can |} 


coaxed to the surface with almost ar 
sort of a lure constitutes his greatest at 
traction. I think he’s a grand fish, a1 
worth any angler’s attention. 

Some consider bass excellent eatins 
others dislike them heartily; but mu 
depends on the waters they are take 
from. When caught in clear water tl 
meat is very tasty and firm. 


PICKEREL AND PIK 


These fish being so similar, except f 
size—pike running much larger—I a! 
combining the two in these miniature 
Both are usually found among the weed 
or on stumpy bottoms where minnow 
or small specimens of other fish al! 
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likely to be hiding, and also favor 
broken, rocky reefs and shore lines in 
northern lakes, and their feeding char- 
acteristics are much alike. 

As far as the angler is concerned, the 
Eastern chain pickerel (Esox reticula- 
tus) is the only pickerel which grows 
large enough to be considered. Its range 
is generally east of the Alleghenies from 
eastern Florida—where it’s rare—to 
Maine. The range of the pike (EHsox lu- 
cius) seems to be mostly Lake Cham- 
plain, the Great Lakes region, the entire 
upper Mississippi region, and thence 
northward to Alaska. It is sometimes 
found in the Ohio valley too. Little 
change in distribution has occurred dur- 
ing the comparatively recent rise of 
conservation activities because hatcher- 
ies do not go in for these fishes and 
many anglers detest them. For Western 
anglers, there is one fish having some 
similarity to these Easterners, though 
it’s not a related species. This is the 
squawfish or Sacramento pike (Ptycho- 
cheilus oregonensis). From what I gather 
this fish reacts to the same anglers’ de- 
vices as the pickerel, pike, and muskie. 


OTH pickerel and pike respond to 

minnows, plugs, and spoons. Pork 
rind is especially good for pickerel and 
not ineffective for pike. Either surface 
or underwater plugs attract both fishes 
and work for one as well as they do for 
the other. These fishes will also take 
flies. For underwater use, the fly should 
be of the streamer type, and the more 
nearly it represents a minnow common 
to the waters being fished the more ef- 
fective it will be. For surface lures I 
have found an imitation frog the best, 
although I have experienced occasions 
when very buglike bass lures have pro- 
duced wonderfui results. Of course I’ve 
lost many bugs doing this stunt because 
the fish cut the leader with their teeth; 
yet using a wire leader would ruin the 
action of a bug, so there’s no way out. 
However, whenever the striking fish was 
hooked so that the leader escaped its 
teeth there wasn’t any trouble landing 
it, even to fish up to 18 lb. Of course 
with the underwater flies a fine-wire 
leader works all right. 

Skittering is usually very effective for 
these two fishes. The lure may be any- 
thing which can be easily handled with 
a 12 to 14 ft. fly rod, or better yet a cane 
pole, using a very short line. My own 
favorite lures for the work are a spin- 
ner-and-pork-rind combination, or a 
streamer fly tied in imitation of a min- 
now. I honestly believe it doesn’t make 
a bit of difference what you use for this 
work as long as it may be handled satis- 
factorily in a jerky erratic manner at 
the end of the long rod. The method is 
merely to take the long rod and, holding 
it just above horizontal, let the lure drop 
into the water. Then work this lure 
from just under the surface to the top, 
giving it jerky, erratic movements all 
iround the boat or along the edges of 
the shore. With the long rod and short 
line it is possible to give a lure action 
unattainable with any other outfit. 

As food fish the pike and pickerel are 
variously estimated. Some consider their 
flesh excellent, others abominable. Per- 
onally I like the meat itself better than 
bass, but object to the small bones 
which seem impossible to get rid of. 

Both pickerel and pike are good 
fighters. Their most disappointing char- 
cteristic in this respect is that they 
don’t last, giving up quicker than the 
bass, trout, and others. However, while 
the scrap lasts it is full of thrills, and if 
fought out with a fly rod will make any- 
one feel thankful that there are such 
ish to be caught. 
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MUSKELLUNGE 


Esox masquinongy. 


Whether you’ve been lucky enough to 
catch this fish or not, you know him by 
reputation at least as the greatest of the 
pikes. Gamy, wary, courageous, and 
growing to a large size, he presents a 
romantic figure to those who have never 
matched wits with him. He also has a 
way of making the hearts of old-timers | 
skip a few beats now and then, both 
when being played on the rod and when 
being considered as a future antagonist. | 





The normal range of the muskie is | 
the St. Lawrence basin and the Great 
Lakes, Ontario, Wisconsin, and the up- 
per Mississippi River. A variant type, 
differing in appearance but not in char- 
acter, is found under the name LEsoxr 
obiensis in Chautauqua Lake, New York, 
several lakes in Pennsylvania, and oc- | 
casionally in the Ohio River and its | 
tributaries. This does not include cer- 
tain other waters where muskies have | 
been stocked or discovered in compara- 
tively recent years, and thus now rate as 
“muskie waters.” 

The markings 0° this fish vary greatly. 
This may account for the establishment 
of different varieties and the arguments 
concerning them do not affect the an- 
gler, unless he is scientifically inclined. 
To identify a muskie absolutely, all you | 
need do is to inspect the sides of the | 
head. If the upper part of both cheeks | 
and gill covers are covered with scales, | 
and the lower parts are smooth, then 
you have a muskie—otherwise you have | 
either a pike or pickerel. It will most 
likely be a pike because I’ve never seen 
a pickerel in muskie waters. However, 
this could happen—nothing is absolute 
in this fishing game. 

On the whole I would consider plugs | 
the best all-around lure for these fish. 
Muskies find it particularly hard to re- 
Sist a tantalizing surface plug under 
many conditions, especially if you keep | 
casting the bait continuously over one 
particular fish. Of course, if you fish | 
blindly, without knowing whether you | 
are casting over a fish or not, then this 
strategy can be just so much waste time. 
But if you have a guide who knows his 
business, then he knows where certain 
large fish are located and is in a posi- 
tion to direct your casts. Naturally, this 
system isn’t always successful. Once I | 
remember trying eight different times 
for one fish before he became interested. | 
Then he followed the plug three times, 
once apparently taking it but not staying 
on. In the end, I never did hook him. 
This was no doubt my own fault; I 
didn’t handle the lure just right when 
the fish became interested. 

In my experience large plugs have | 
proved most attractive to muskies. By | 
large, I mean those lures particularly | 
made for this kind of fishing. Almost | 


any bass plug which has been increased | 
in size and strength makes a good lure | 
for muskies. On the other hand there 
have been times when a bass-size plug 
has produced better than a regular mus- 
kie size. I would call these occasions ex- 
ceptions rather than regular occurrences. 

If the fish are in the weeds, then a 
weedless lure is a necessity. There are 
some excellent ones on the market, made 
particularly for the purpose. Many 
times you can’t beat the old-time spoon | 
bait, good alike for casting and trolling. 
Once I took my best fish on such a bait | 
after trying all the rest of the lures in | 
my box. Of course the reverse has also | 
been true. Another good bait is a large | 
live minnow. In some sections a large 
sucker is considered the most taking 
tidbit; I’ve sometimes found it so my- 
self.—Ray Bergman. 
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Mister, You Can't Cook for Me! 


kitchen like a timber wolf around a 
trap baited with a dead horse. He has 
all the respect in the world for what 
goes on in a kitchen, or over an outdoor 
fire, but he declines to mix up in it. He 
knows where he fits in and where he 
doesn’t fit in. Let those who doubt fol- 
low his example, and they may tramp, 
as he does, ten hard miles a day through 
the stumpy cutover in deer season—at 
age eighty. 

You just can’t mix vittles and men and 
come out with any other answer. Be- 
sides, it’s a distinct infringement on 
the rights and obligations of the oppos- 
ing sex. A man should have enough re- 
spect and admiration for his wife to let 


her do the cooking. Not that he should 
let her come out with him and do all 
that work, and then come back and 


hours too. 
He should 


drudge through the eatin’ 
That is too much to expect. 


have her by his side in the blind, on the 
stream, in the boat—up to 
a certain hour. The hour 


when all womankind turn 
their minds to the creation 
of grub. Then he should 
see she is safe at shore, or 
back at camp, and he 
should solemnly promise, 
come any mountain of 
dishes, that he will wash 
‘em or wipe ’em, just as she 
decides. That is the way 
the set-up must be where 
two hearts beat as one. Let 
none of these partnerships 
be sundered by the witless 
shout: 

“I’m a good cook!” 

There used to be a law- 
yer in my home town who 
had an answer for ‘most 
everything. Years ago he 
was engaged in a particu- 
larly messy little affair re- 
volving around stuffed 
ballot boxes, underworld 
control, and all that goes 


with it. I shall never for- 
get the day when, faced 
with an especially unreli- 


able bit of flotsam, he 
wracked his wits as the 
fellow mounted the stand, 
prepared for perjury. 

Indeed the witness in 
question was an odious ob- 
ject, given to supplying his 
limited musical talents to 
piano keys in sundry hot spots. Our 
smart old lawyer, brushing his white 
mane, ready to cross-examine, came up 
with inspired words: 

“Mister Jacksnipe,” 
play the piano?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s all,” said the white-maned 
seeker for the truth. I wasn’t on that 
jury, but if I had been, that one craven 
admission would have settled the case 
for me. Or if he had broken down and 
confessed he crocheted, or cooked 

Then there was another member of 
the bar. About this one I was suspicious 
for years. He used to turn up in camps 
and hand out the most glorious sour- 
cream pancakes I ever tasted, But all 
the time, with a mouthful of cakes and 
maple syrup, I felt depressed about the 
whole thing. Here was a swell guy who 


pounding 


he asked, “do you 


admitted—-nay, boasted—that he made 
the pancakes himself, lock, stock, and 
barrel. It had me almost in tears. 
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I was getting ready to take him aside 
for a long talk when his wife casually 
mentioned one day that she had to hurry 
home and mix up a batch of sour-cream 
pancakes, for her husband was wending 
to the woodland. The secret was out. 
He was just cooking them, not mixing 
them. My admiration for him soared to 
high levels. 

The fact is, gentlemen, that a man 
must stand prepared to eat his bacon 
seasoned with ants and wood ashes if 
he proposes to get out there and mingle 
intimately with the muskie, the canvas- 
back, and the white-tail. The fact is, 
also, that engaged in these pursuits lust- 
ily, it doesn’t make much difference if 
said bacon was fried in a shovel, or over 
an electric plate. The digestive appa- 
ratus is admirably suited to handling 
these situations. 

The low-down is that a man properly 
at his outdoor labors can eat practically 





Dad skirts the kitchen like a timber wolf going around a trap 


anything that won't bite back at him. 
Which is why some of that junk tastes 
so good. Nevertheless, for the queasy, 
the bicarbonate should be handy. 

With a thirty-pound Lake of the 
Woods muskie in the boat, or a 200- 
pound Michigan buck on the pole out- 
side the cabin door, a shot of bicarbon- 
ate is as tasty as a well-made cocktail. 
And better for you! 

Admittedly, there are times when there 
is no way to avoid starvation other than 
by leaning over the implements of 
womankind. When that time comes for 
you, remember this gilt-edged rule: 

“You can kill a man with a frying pan, 
and not hit him with it.” 

When the time comes for any of us 
starving wretches to squat on our heels 
by the fire and compose food, let that 
be remembered. Oh, they can put away 
anything, at certain times. Witness the 
following: 

I remember a hungry, excited deer- 
woods neophyte who, jubilant over his 


first buck, came back to camp and gal- 
loped headlong through a heavy meal in 
record time. There was pumpkin pie for 
dessert and the lad cut his own wedge. 
In doing so he cut out the bottom card- 
board of the pie plate—and ate all of it. 
Said it was the best pie crust he ever 
tasted. Verily, a happy stomach can 
digest anything. 

I used to know a fellow who said he 
was such a good cook he could even 
make a merganser taste like a duck. I 
was invited, among thers, to come to 
his camp and partake of this culinary 
miracle. He had soaked the fish ducks 
for two days in soda and water. Or was 
it vinegar and water? Anyway he soaked 
them. And he roasted them with their 
stomachs full of apples, which theoreti- 
cally absorbed the fishy taste. 

Just theoretically. He himself had 
qualms. I saw that by the way he kept 
shutting the kitchen door to keep the 
fumes out of the living 
room. He was worried, too, 
and finally I saw him reach 

the rat—for a tall, brown 
bottle, and it seemed we 
guests sat there a couple 
extra hours and the glasses 
were never empty. 

I recall now but dimly his 
shout from the kitchen 
“Soup’s on!” I saw him 
come out of the kitchen 
three of him. But even his 
potent anesthetic did not 
conceal the frightful truth 
j The fish ducks were still 

fish ducks. 
Oh, we all ate 
said they were just grand 
We said—liars!—they were 
as good as any canvasback 
that ever flew. All of which 
can be explained, in retro 
spect, by the fact that at 
the moment any one of u 
would have sworn he could 
beat a canvasback flying 
across the 
Get a man hungry and 
he will eat anything. And 
for the “good cooks” who 
are teetotalers, there’s al 
ways chloroform and ether 
Then there's the story of 
the greenhorn in the woods 
camp. Arrived there 
among the sourdoughs, h¢ 
was warned that one of their number 
had lost, at the cut of the deck, and was 
doing all the cooking. This hapless vic 
tim, a true man of the frontiers, an 
nounced he would go through with th 
job, but that the first guy who squawked 
would immediately have to take over the 
apron and the basting spoon. 

The youngster, duly warned, sat him 
down to his first meal. One and all, hi 
pals were singing the praises of the 
wretch in the kitchen, even before they 
got a fork into the chops. 


them. We 


lake. 


The poor cook lurked by the kitche1 
door, hoping some brother would breal 
down and complain. The youngster trie: 


to get a fork into a chop, fried to th 
hardness of a rock. On the spur he 
spake up without thinking, in a death] 
silence: 

“This is the toughest 
I *" Then he looked about—at hi 
waiting comrades, at the hopeful wig! 
by the kitchen door. And he caught him 
self, just in (Continued on next 
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d gal- 

cman time, and added, “But it’s cooked won- 
) ¥ | eo9 

net or =} | derful. Just wonderful! 

redce ; . 

p- “% Now, just to illustrate how much a 
i man can eat in the woods, let me cite 


| 

em the appetite of Mr. George Perkins, | 
— Lake of the Woods-country guide, — 
ci 









, can one of the best. Mr. George Perkins, 0 

; “Cousin Garge” as I got to know him, ‘tte as 
pr | not only can eat you out of house and | --. what better reason can 
3 : home, but he can eat anything if he just you give for preferring 
~~ has salt and pepper. . ” 
ne to What I want to tell is about George | Teacher’s Scotch than... 
eww and his supper. 


P was 


Three of us, with two guides, were on 
: Katimiagamak Lake, east of Lake of the 
— Woods. George, of course, was one of NN V 
boca the guides. 
. The firs i the s ~ l) 


first evening, when shadows 
were long and the islands of old Kat’ 












Pe looked like anchored battleships out 

“oo | there in the gloom, this I saw George 

ving | eat, with these two good eyes: 

pe | Six firmly fried eggs, two big cans of 7 

cach | pork and beans, a loaf of bread, about 

oan two quarts of coffee, and what seemed | 

. we like a haycock of bacon. We three city | Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 
uple fellers sat around in open-mouthed ad- | 

4 miration. Cousin Garge, who is more 

ate than six feet high and strong as a moose, | r 
ee finished it off, looked around wistfully, | 

ewe | and said, “Say, I ain’t had any dessert.” 

ao Then and there, for all to witness, he 

se | opened the three cans of peaches we 


on brought him, and ate them all. 
_ Yes, mates, the appetite of man in the 


Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 
nee far places is as the raging forest fire. 


uth. After Garge finished he could still move, | SOLE U. $. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 











still but we three city fellers had a sympa- pty 
We thetic stomach ache all night. 
€ ; , ; 
So you’re a good cook. All right, mis- 

: i GHTS Be Cold OT YOU gy 
ae ter, maybe you are, but not for this old The Nl m May e ol : But 4 T Y . 
re . . ‘ 

Eskimo. And if you are a good cook, 5 
ack : . ; . 1 5 ‘ 
oe mister, how are you at hemstitching? in Your woobs 3-Star Down Sleeping Robe 
tro- LIDE , . . ‘ . 

° yourself joyfully, night after night, into the cozy warmth 

ee Louisiana Canvasbacks of a delightfully soft and light, draftproof Woods Sleeping 
uld OR the first time in many years can- Robe—knowing you won't be cold. You'll have complete over- 
ing vasbacks wintered in large numbers in | and-under protection from nature's best insulation—genuine 


s yester isiang 940 ¢ cast | : . . 
southwestern Louisiana. In 1940 at least waterfowl down. For hunting season, in tent, shack or cabin, 


nights without a fire, temperatures from freezing down to sub- 


— 60,000 of these fine birds early came 
: into Mud Lake, about 2 miles from the 































_ southern boundary of the Sabine Na- | eh get the Woods Arctic 3-Star. Double-thick down, in over- 

tional Wildlife Refuge, found ample apping lengthwise tubes with patented down equalizers. Thick, 
al- food, and remained. soft, cozy lining of finest virgin wool kersey. All-weather, hygienic 
en Last year U.S. Fish and Wildlife ob- | water-repellent cover. Woods 2-Star, 1-Star and others in lighter weights, for milder 
bs servers saw only 15 canvasback ducks conditions. All roomy, durable, exsy to carry, are easily renovated by dry cleaning. 
e, there. Trappers and old-time hunters of | Ask Your Dealer 

the refuge area declared they never had iia: 5 aed 
he seen sO many canvasbacks in that sec- Or order direct—no shipping charge in U.S. 
oer tion at one tiene. Many of them did not Sleeping robes, $9.75 to $71.50. Catalog FREE. 
_— recognize the birds, which were new to WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 
_ heir experience. Canvasbacks regularly | 410 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
in- ; - “ in Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Al winter in Chesapeake 3ay, Back Bay, 
a ind Currituck Sound on the Atlantic 
he Yoast, and along various sections of the assisting —_——— eee 
" rulf Coast from Florida to the Mexican 
order. 
"" In 1939 Mud Lake was dry, and sago 
- ondweed, favorite canvasback food, 
oe vas scarce. Last fall, however, steady 
. iins filled the lake and a high water 
- ‘vel resulted throughout the season. In f 
€ sequence sago pondweed flourished oe Nhe hed 
a nd spread. Thus Mud Lake became an . 
¥ ileal wintering place for the canvas- ‘e } 
< icks. The host of these birds appeared 
* the vanguard of southern migration 
; f waterfowl from the prairie provinces 

en e..8 No. 2 
t Canada and the north-central United ACC a= R_s10 % Ox. 
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Pantish Pay Oft 


stumps and sunken logs, trying to get as 
close to cover as they could without get- 
ting hung up. There was enough breeze 
so that little rowing was required; I just 
let the boat drift, giving a little dig with 
the oars once in a while to keep her the 
proper distance from shore. Bug-casting 
has its advantages! 

There came a splash at Tom’s bass bug 
and his rod tip inclined toward the wa- 
ter. There were two or three strong 
pulls from side to side, and then the fish 
was brought in toward the boat. 

“That's no bass,” said Tom. “A bass 
wouldn't quit like that.” 

I scooped up the fish with the long- 
handled landing net. It was broad-sided 
and shaped like a big sunfish, with a pro- 
jecting snout that gave it an inquisitive 
and pugnacious look. The color was an 
olive green, with dark mottlings that 
covered the body—a calico bass, which, 
like so many of our fish and birds, pa- 
rades under many local aliases, among 
them strawberry bass, green bass, bar- 
fish, bitterhead, lamplighter, and bank- 


lick. How the calico got those last four 
names is veiled in mystery. This one 
was nearly a foot long, a very good 


specimen of this toothsome but not very 
gamy panfish. 

“Let’s hang around here for a while,” 
said Tom. “These calicos usually go in 
schools and if we don’t scare them off 
we might get several out of the one 
school.” 

The fish had been taken in an opening 
among the lily pads that was about 
twenty-five feet across. The bottom was 
covered with a dense growth of cabom- 
ba, that water plant which much 
valued for use in home aquariums, and 
their tops came within a couple of feet 
of the surface. Lowell couldn't let his 
spinner ride deep or it would become 
fouled. Therefore he had to retrieve a 
little faster than he had been doing. He 
made a cast just off the lily pads and, 
instead of stripping his retrieve, reeled 
the spinner in. We could see the flash 
of the blades the spinner skirted 
the pads, only about a foot under the 
surface. 

There came a swirl, the boy struck, 
and a fish was on. For a few seconds 
there was some lively splashing at the 
surface and then the fish came tamely in. 
It was the largest calico I have ever seen, 
measuring a little more than twelve 
inches. It joined the pickerel and the 
other calico in the well of the boat. 
Lowell changed seats with me. 

“This is a lot better than fishing for 
trout or black bass; with them there’s 
often a long time between strikes,” he 
said. “We haven't been out a half hour 
and already we've got three fish.” 

Tandem spinner and bass bug had al- 
ready proved to be taking. Just to be 
different I tied on a six-foot level leader, 
size OX, and a red-and-white bucktail 
with silver body. My big rod has dry- 
fly action, and with an HDH line can 
throw a fly long distances. Furthermore, 
the point of the hook in that bucktail 
was so well protected with the hair that 
it was practically weedless. I made a 
cast of about sixty feet to an opening in 


is 


as 


the pads. The bucktail was dry and 
floated on the surface. I twitched it 
forward a few inches, let it rest, then 


There was a splash 
and I turned my wrist. This was no 
calico or pickerel for the fish really 
fought, trying to get to the shelter of 


twitched it again. 
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(Continued from page 43) 
the weeds, and making respectable runs. 
“Small bass,” was Tom's guess: “Big 
sunfish,” was Lowell's. But when, after 
a lively fight of a minute or so, Lowell 
rowed the boat through the lily pads so 
that the fish could be netted it turned 
out to be a fine yellow perch weighing 
more than a pound. Though perch go in 
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Anglers’ Kinks 
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Bobber Rig for Casters 








b 


LUG-CASTERS can easily rig up for 

stillfishing—and get their bait out 
some distance from the boat—with the 
arrangement shown here. First, a simple 
slipknot (A) is tied in the line, as far up 
from the bait as you want the bait to 
sink in the water. An ordinary shirt 
button (B) is then strung on the end of 
the line, followed by a cork with a hole 
bored through it or an ordinary bobber; 
then another button (C), after which 
the hook and sinker are tied on in any 
way desired. When you reel in to cast, 
the bobber and buttons B and C slide 
down to the end of the line in good cast- 
ing position; when the cast lands, the 
bait sinks and the cork slides upward 
with button B as far as the knot to act 
as a bobber. The slipknot will 
through the guide easily when casting.- 
Sgt. J. P. Parker, Tex. 





Snelled Hook Book 


HOSE cardboard 
folders that 
5 snelled hooks come 
|} in generally are an 

inconvenient shape 
and won’t stand 


tear. Asasubstitute, 
I made the handy 
case shown out of 
leather from an old 








ting out a piece 5% in. wide and 4 in. 
high, marking it down the center line 
with a blunt stylus to make it fold eas- 
ily, then cutting the slits for hooks and 
snells with a razor blade. Since two or 
three hooks will fit in each loop, the 
case will hold 16 to 24 all told—enough 
for a long trip—and it’s small enough 
to keep within easy reach in your shirt 
pocket.—George Daugherty, Nev. 
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schools, and often you can take a num- 
ber out of one school if you are quiet, it 
was useless to fish that spot again for a 
while. The perch is a wary creature, and 
the disturbance caused by forcing the 
boat through the weeds had doubtless 
driven all the other perch to shelter. It 
was time to turn our thoughts to other 
species. 

“All we now need to have a sample of 
all the fish in the lake is a bass, a sun- 
fish, and a crappie,” said Tom, taking 
off his bass bug and putting on a little 
fly-rod plug. “Maybe this doodad will 
do it.” 

For a while nothing happened. The 
boat drifted slowly down the lake while 
Tom and I made cast after cast. Several! 
times there were swirls near our lures 


but the fish shied off without taking 
Frogs bellowed from muddy shores, 
dragon flies darted around us, occasion- 


ally perching on the boat, eyeing us with 
that diabolical fixed stare so character- 
istic of the insect. A wood duck winged 
her way rapidly down the lake. The 
wind freshened a bit and blew down a 
red or yellow leaf or two to float on the 
water like the tiny boats of childhood 
The ripples lapped against the boat 
with soothing, sleepy sounds. 

We rounded the foot of the lake and 
Lowell took the boat along the rocky 
shore. Tom’s fly-rod plug explored the 
tiny coves among the rocks. When re- 
trieved it wiggled, dived, and did a hula 
hula. It had a competent air as though 
it was conscious of its own merit. Some 
thing hit it, made a run or two, and then 
gave up as though saying “What’s the 
use?” I netted it for Tom. It was a 
pickerel fifteen inches long. 

“What’s he doing over among those 
rocks?” speculated Tom. “Doesn’t h¢ 
know that’s smallmouth territory?” 

Lowell went back to his fishing while 
Tom took the oars. The boy examined 
the lures in my tackle box. A big Black 
Ghost streamer was his choice. This i 
an excellent pattern for and for 
big trout. While he was tying it on, I 
changed my bucktail for a No. 10 Pro 
fessor dry fly. In a cove along this rocky 
shore was a patch of weeds, some old 
stumps sticking up above the water, and 
a muddy bottom. I oiled the fly and cast 
it over among the weeds. It floated 
nicely and I twitched it along slowly, 
moving it only two or-three inches eac! 
time. There came an orange gleam i 
the water, the sight of a broad side, an: 
a tiny popping sound. I hooked the fis 
and this one was really sporty. It ra 
to and fro, tried to get among the stum] 
and weeds, and even went around tl 
boat and under it. Lowell scooped it u 
for me and there was another species « 
panfish to add to our growing collectio: 
It was a sunfish, eight inches long, 
gallant little chap and better flavor: 
than many game fishes commonly rat 
above it. Tom laughed. 

“I’ve had the oars only two minuté 
and now you've got to take them. Rul 
is rules.” 

There came a splash behind us. 
sounded like a good fish. 

“Easy, dad,” begged Lowell. “A pip < 
a fish rose not thirty feet from the bo: 
Let’s see if he wants this Black Ghost 

He didn’t cast directly over the rise f 
fear it might alarm the fish. Instead ! 
put the fly a couple of feet away a! 
between the fish and the shore. Then ! 

(Continued on next page) 
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did a hand retrieve, lowering and rais- 


ing his rod a little. There came a smash- 
ing strike. The spray flew. The boy 
struck hard, and a fine bass rose from 
the water, shook its head, smacked the 
surface with the water flying in every 
direction, then raced for deeper water. 
Tom and I both yipped together. 

“Now you've really got something, 
son!” I cried, and pulled on the oars to 
take the boat farther out. 

For real fight there is no comparison 
between a bass and a pickerel. A pick- 
erel will start out like a cat with a fire- 
cracker tied to its tail, but it soon fizzles 
out. A bass, on the other hand, is full 
of grit, determination, strength, and 
speed. Twice this bass came to the sur- 
face with a tremendous splash. Lowell 
kept the rod up and played the fish on 
the reel. Not for him the loose coils of 
line on the bottom of the boat that you 
get with stripping, and that so often get 
tangled up with tackle boxes, feet, and 
landing net. 

When finally I was able to net the 
| fish the boat was a good hundred feet 

from where the fish had been struck. As 
| I lifted the net from the water the hook 
fell out of the bass’s mouth. I killed the 
fish with a smart rap at the base of the 
skull and weighed it on my pocket 
scales. 

“Tt’s 3%4 pounds—a good fish anywhere, 
but a darned good one for a summer 
resort lake like this.” 

“How about som, lunch to celebrate?” 
suggested Tom. “That stone ledge over 
there has a flat top and ought to be a 
good spot.” 

It had been a pretty good morning, we 


agreed. We had taken a variety of fish 
on a variety of lures. One of the charms 
= a ee 





Pantish Pay Off! 


(Continued from page 84) 

of fishing in a panfish lake is that pan- 
fish aren’t very particular, and, if in 
feeding mood, will take about anything 
in motion that looks attractive. The 
sun was warm and we were in no hurry 
to get back to our fishing. We ate, 
loafed, and talked, and didn’t get out on 
the water again until the sun was far in 
the west and the shadows were getting 
long. 

Then we went on over to the weed 
patches on the other side of the lake and 
fly-fished and plugged for perch, pick- 
erel, and sunnies. The fish were on the 
feed. By sunset we had taken a total of 
a dozen perch and sunnies, and Lowell, 
trying his spinner-and-fly rig again, 
caught a pickerel eighteen inches long, 
the best of the day. 


HERE is little drama, there are few 

tense situations in panfish fishing. It’s 
a leisurely, gentle sport. Its triumphs 
are little ones, but they satisfy. The 
popular notion is that these fish are 
sport only for boys or for those who 
like to angle with long cane poles and 
wriggly worms. But there is fun in tak- 
ing them with artificials as we did, and 
when they are in biting mood there are 
no long waits between fish. Furthermore 
every state has these toothsome little 
fish and it’s not necessary to take long 
trips to get them. A panfish pond is 
never far away. If there is any certain- 
ty in fishing, the small yet sporting pan- 
fish give it. 


“T’ll dress the fish,” was Lowell’s gen- 


erous offer as we eased the boat into the 


landing. 
“No sir, this is your party,” objected 
Tom. “Your dad and I'll draw lots to 


see who's it.” 

Of course I lost, and before I got 
through cleaning those fish I wished 
we'd stopped earlier. We had a dozen 
perch, eight sunfish, five pickerel, three 
calico bass, one crappie, and one bass. 
However, I had a pair of pliers in my 
tackle box and that made skinning the 
fish a lot easier; I’d just start the skin 
with the knife, get a grip with the pli- 
ers, and peel the fish as neatly as an 
orange. 

The first fishing Lowell had ever had 
with me was as a little lad of seven, and 
we'd caught perch and sunnies with 
worms for bait. I remembered the lad’s 
first lake trout, caught in northern Ver- 
mont, when he was only eleven. We had 
been trolling deep with copper lines and 
pearl wobblers. He got a strike and 
when he felt the weight of the fish he 
all but fell overboard, but boated it 
without help; it weighed 444 pounds. He 
was so proud of it that he insisted we 
row right back to the cottage to show it 
to his mother and sister, and held it in 
his lap all the way. 

“It fought as hard as a tarpon!” he 
told them. 

Now he was going into the army. We 
wouldn’t hear him singing as he came 
home from school, or his whistle as he 
dressed in the morning—not for three 
long years. When he comes home again 
he'll be twenty one and a man. 

A salute to the little panfish! They 
made a soldier’s last day at home some- 
thing that was peaceful and happy and 
fine and worth remembering. 











1) “THUGS HELD ME UP one bitterly cold night as I left our @ rurious STRUGGLING only tightened my bonds. My arms 


docked lumber ship,” writes Radio Operator Kares. “After 
taking what cash I had, they left me bound and gagged in 
an inky dark alley between great piles of stacked lumber. 
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30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 


© “ror more THAN AN HOUR I kept 
signaling. Half dead with cold... 
about to give up hope...I was at last 
rescued by two officers from my ship. If 
it hadn’t been for those dependable 
‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries I 
would have been a goner. 


(Signed) Qouph 4 sosae” 


and legs grew numb with cold. My plight was desperate! 
Then, remembering my flashlight, I managed to reach it... 
started flashing SOS against the top of the lumber. 
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All your siteaee. too, can he 
CORRECTLY EXPOSED ... THIS EASY WAY! 


On your trip... or at home... you'll 
get these sparkling, correctly exposed 
pictures every time you use your 
camera ... if you use a WESTON Expo- 
sure Meter. By accurate light measure- 
ment, this compact meter tells you 
exactly how to set your camera for any 
scene, in or out-of-doors. Thus it in- 
sures correctly exposed pictures ... 
the kind you always hope for... and 
prevents all disappointments and film 
losses due to bad guessing at camera 
settings. Your photo dealer will be 
glad to demonstrate this easy-to-use 
meter. Visit him today. 
A FREE BOOKLET js available which illus- 
trates and describes all WESTON models 
. also shows how easy it is to get cor- 
rectly exposed pictures under all lighting 
conditions. Be sure to send for your copy 
today. Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corporation, 645 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, 



















Newark, New Jersey. 
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FREE! GUN CATALOG 


Bargains in Guns, Scopes, 
gehts, Reloading Tools. Hunting 
Eau pies “nt. Complete stock of Hi- 
Standard pistols. Write for special prices! 
FISHERMEN! FREE Bargain Tackle Catalog. 
CAMERAS! Large Illustrated Camera Catalog 10c. 
Gun Clubs! Send 10c for Medal-Award Catalog. 


J. WARSHAL & SONS First Madison-s 


Seattie, Wash. 



















GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 
©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.19 
McCLELLAN SADDLES (USED) . 5.95 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) 2.50 


U. S. MARINE PONCHOS (USED) 1.29 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter, Farmer,Scout Send 10¢ 
| for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 


A and N SUPPLY CO, 
EST. 1868 4756 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA. 


“‘\’d rather forget 
my rod... 

















. . than go without 
Campho-Phenique in my 
First Aid Kit. It’s soothing 
on scratches and insect 
bites,andaidshealingof 
minor cuts and burns.” 
Send for FREE Sample. 
JAS. F. BALLARD, INC. 

Dept. O-10, St. Louis, Mo. 
INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 


Soothing Antiseptic Dressing 
Powder to cuts for best results. 
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‘Better'n Boughten Bait’ 


(Continued 


the waters you plan to fish, and your 
appreciation of the bass you catch will 
be doubled. So, I'll bet, will the number 
of bass. Along any good trout stream 
you will find old-timers fishing with 
their own special flies, modeled after 
the insect life native to the region—and 
creeling two fish to the average one. 

And how do most of us buy artificial 
baits? We pick out what suits our own 
fancy at the nearest sporting-goods 
store, then drive perhaps 100 or 500 miles 
for our fishing—and blame the manu- 
facturer when our lure fails to produce 
the heavy strings of fish we see in the 
advertisements. Fact is, we have no- 
body to blame but ourselves. Those 
baits were designed to simulate the in- 
digenous food in some types of waters, 
somewhere, but perhaps not within 2,000 
miles of our own fishing hole. It’s our 
own fault if we don’t have sense enough 
to figure out where the trouble lies. 

A forthright method of learning what 
a bass fills his belly with is to perform 
a post mortem on old jut-jaw himself. 
In such delvings I have found every- 
thing from crawfish claws to finishing 
nails. I have never yet discovered a 
gold watch, a pearl, or a fifth columnist, 
but I am still reasonably young, and 
by now immune to surprise in anything 
pertaining to fish. Once I was momen- 
tarily shaken when a café cook exhib- 
ited the contents of the stomach of a 
five-pound catfish he had just cleaned: 
fourteen bird-point Indian arrowheads, 
apparently of obsidian and complete 
with haft and delicately-chipped tri- 
angular points. I knew it was impos- 
sible, because there hadn’t been any live 
Indians along the Nueces River, from 
which this chucklehead came, in more 
than fifty years. Then a biologist came 
along and identified the arrowheads as 
the partially digested scales of a gar! 
All the time I had been pinching my- 
self, but when the truth was revealed, 
what I felt like doing required the serv- 
ices of a foot and not fingers. 

When I found a ten-inch water snake 
in the stomach of a bass I had just 
caught on an imitation mouse, a friend 
who witnessed the visceral exploration 
lifted an eyebrow and expressed amaze- 
ment. He said he did not know a bass 
would eat a snake. Well, I said, people 
eat them—and they also eat snails, oy- 
sters, frogs, and even parsnips and 
canned peas if they are hungry enough. 
A dead snake in the belly of a bass may 
be only strong evidence of the fish’s 
irritability, and have no more to do 
with what he likes to eat than the 
spinach in Junior’s stomach. The truth 
is, a bass will strike almost anything if 
he is hungry enough or mad enough, 
particularly if the object of attention 
is on the move. 


HAT’S why we often connect with a 

bass while using a plug or a fly that 
has only a faint resemblance, if any, to 
the natural food the fish has been ac- 
customed to eating. A bass gets hungry, 
but he also has a crusty disposition as 
subject to sudden fluctuations as yours 
Some fish, like some folks, 
were born cussed and stayed that way 
all their lives. Not only that, he is in- 
herently pugnacious and deeply schooled 
in the arts of survival. The proof is 
that he often grows to lusty maturity 
and even musty old age in waters teem- 


from 


page 21) 


monsters 
gar and 


ing with such prehistoric 
the sharp-toothed, insatiable 
the malevolent grindle. 

A bass that weighs from 
pounds has lived a long 
worked hard for his living 
has he had food to get, but 
to keep from getting got. He 


as 


five to ten 
time and 

Not only 
he has had 
looks witl 


churlish suspicion on any unusual ob 
ject darting through the water near 
him, and if sufficiently annoyed o1 


frightened, will strike viciously to kil) 
the intruder. Sometimes those unearth 
ly objects projected into his habitat 
turn out to be one of the several thou 
sands of varieties of artificial baits 
flung pell-mell into the innocent and 
long-suffering waters of our land. Som 
of them indeed. do look like small fis! 
some like lizards, some like mice, some* 
like frogs, and some like nothing at al 
that you or I or any poor fish ever saw 
Some are made of wood, some of meta! 
some of plastics, feathers, horsehairs 
or fur. Some have cleverly concealed 
barbs, but others are frankly armed 
with rows of gang hooks that even 
fish should be smart enough to identif 
suspiciously as a man-made trap. A 
one time or another, all of these mo! 
strosities are effective. Sometimes non 
will work. All of this is merely addition: 
evidence that both fish and fishe rman, ‘ 
they say in the funny papers, were be 
hind the door when the brains we! 
passed out. 


EVERTHELESS, a _ good genera 

principle is to offer the fish som: 
thing that resembles what he eats. Ons 
of the most effective baits used fo! 
mackerel or king mackerel along th 
Gulf coast is called a hootie, and it 
is nothing more than a few shreds of 
hemp bound about a hook. Troll 
through the water jerkily, however, ar 
it looks very much like a small shrim} 
This artificial bait was doubtless di 
covered by some commercial fisherma 
watching a strand of rope trail throug! 
the water, and was in use for years be- 
fore manufacturers took the hint. Salt 
water fisherman have learned the le 
son of using native bait well; witness 
the results they get with mullet ob- 
tained fresh from bay or beach with 
gracefully thrown cast nets. 


I fished side by side with a strange! 


not long ago, in a lake teeming with 
crappie. I had the best of equipme! 
and thought I knew all the answers 


crappie fishing, including what to us¢ 
for bait, while he was baiting with to! 
water minnows and using a primiti 
willow stick for a rod, but he was sn 


ing out three fish to my none. His sec! 
soon soaked through my thick sk 
Every now and then this sensible o 
doorsman would slosh over to 

mouth of a creek feeding the lake, 

take another half-dozen top-wat« 
from one of those fine funnel-mou 


minnow traps. Native bait again! T 
man was good enough to lend me a j 
ful of the top-waters I had once «< 
spised, and saved me from a compl 
water haul. 

Have I proved my point by now? TI 
it’s time to ring in the exceptions. Li 
the occasion, for instance, when Tid 
Bug and I were reverting to nature, 
fishing for tasty bluegills with wor! 
and a long, whippy cane pole and I mi 

(Continued on next page) 
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“Better'n Boughten Bait’ 


(Continued from page 86) 


now-fishing for bass with a fly rod. 
Clumsily I tipped the bucket overboard 
and lost all my minnows. Tiddy Bug 
offered me the worm can without com- 
ment, but I was in an experimental 
mood. Using the same hook and leader, 
I fastened a cellophane cigar wrapper 


| to my rig and fished it along the bottom 


of Mossy Brake like a streamer fly, giv- 
ing it plenty of fishlike motion by ma- 
nipulating the line and the tip of the 


| rod.. Tiddy Bug was already past re- 
| mark; he went on calmly collecting pan 


stuff for his stringer while the cypress 


| shadows deepened. I avoided his eyes as 


I sheepishly went on playing with my 
silly imitation of a lure. 
Then .... it may have been hunger, 


| and it may have been petulance, but 
| on my fourth cast a three-pound bass 


clamped on my synthetic streamer! 
After we landed him, even Tiddy 
Bug’s eyes were popping. “Doan’ tell 


| NOBODY!” he begged. “Folks already 


says I de bigges’ liar in Marion County.” 

I had my own reputation to sustain, 
and so I did not tell him just then 
about the time my brother and I were 
fishing an old, worn-out city lake, once 
filled with bass, that had degenerated 
into a municipal swimming hole. The 
weather was perfect and too cool for 


| the bathers, we tried everything in both 


our tackle boxes, but not a rise did we 
get. Eight uninterrupted hours of this 


| finally bored me, but my brother kept 


at it—the darnedest man you ever saw 
to go right on fishing! I idled on the 
oars and killed a little time by eating 
an orange and trimming the peel into 
the general shape of a frog though its 





color could hardly have been described 
as froglike. 

My brother was fishing with a little 
cork popping frog of his own inimitable 
manufacture, and I tossed my orange- 


skin handiwork to him. “Try this,” I 
quipped. “Maybe they hunger for vita- 
min A.” 


He started to make some crack back 
at me, but it died in his throat. He 
took the peeling and attached it to his 
line with a hook and a long length of 
leader—the queerest rig of terminal 
tackle I have ever seen to this date. He 
false-cast a couple of times to get dis- 
tance, and then laid it plop, upside 
down, in the shallow water outside a 
jungle of cat-tails. Nothing happened. 
But the next three casts brought two 
strikes, and one of them from a bass 
that weighed better than four pounds! 
After that, neither orange peelings nor 
anything else got a rise, and I went 
home, resolved to begin all over again 
my process of learning what a bass will 
eat or try to slaughter—if he has any 
fixed principles at all! 

Maybe, by some squeezing, I could 
fit incidents like these into my native- 
bait theory. Maybe cigar smokers fre- 
quented the waters where I caught that 
cellophane-loving bass. Maybe we could 
thank picnickers at that city lake for 
teaching the fish to yearn for citrous 
fruit. Maybe there are deeper reasons; 
but I wouldn’t know, because my tackle 
box does not contain a thermometer, a 
barometer, an almanac, a_ standard 
work on psychology, or a_ college 
diploma. I just fish for fun, and I still 
like my bait caughten, not boughten. 


Ray's Daybook of Angling 


Fh gemses line grease 
sparingly gets 
you better results 
than when you use 
it freely. Put it on 
with the fingers and 
rub it in thoroughly 
so that there isn’t 
any surplus. Per- 
sonally I do not care for line-greasing 
pads. When using them you never can 
tell how hard you are rubbing, and are 
quite likely to burn your line. Besides, 
with the fingers you automatically 
earch out every part of the line and 
keep rubbing until it all feels the same. 
This is because you have a direct nerve 
contact, something which is muffled 
when you cover the fingers with leather 

r heavy cloth. 

There are now some excellent line 
greases on the market. With reasonable 
care and attention your new fly line will 
give you value received in good measure. 
For the off season it might be a good 

lea to coil the line loosely instead of 

aving it on the reel. Some finishes 
have a tendency to get tacky, and if 
carefully coiled and hung in a cool, dry 
ice should escape the disease. 

Don’t forget that in places where the 

ke-trout season is open in October 

ere are real thrills in store for you, 

r this is the time when these big fel- 





lows come to the surface and afford 
some very sporty fishing. The equip- 
ment needed is just your regular bait- 
casting rod and reel and some spoons. 
My pet lake-trout spoons for this kind 


of fishing are the wobbling types, but 
sometimes other lures click too. Fish 
the shallows, the rocky shoals, and 


shores of islands, particularly those near 
deep waters where lakers are caught in 
summer. 

If you are considering a spinning rod 
be sure it is light 
factory. The rod for use with less than 
%4-oz. lures should be about 7 ft. long 
and weigh about 4 oz. I’m not quite sure 
but that I would prefer still more a 6%- 
ft. rod weighing about 3% oz. With such 
an outfit I would choose a 3-lb.-test line, 
although lines up to 6-lb.-test should 
prove satisfactory. 

Dealers of fishing tackle should pay 
particular attention to their natural-gut 
leader supply during the off season. All 
such gut should be put away in dark, 
cool locations, and never left in the show 
cases—unless for display purposes only. 
Above all, they should be kept away 
from dirt or grit. A little care in this re- 
spect will help to give customers first- 
grade merchandise instead of inferior 
stuff. It also saves the producer a lot of 
grief and unfair criticism.—R. B. 
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enough to be satis- 


Glorify 
this Scene 
in Natural 
Color! 






CINE - 


SPIEGEL nouny 


Never to be forgotten scenes glorified in 
natural color or in just plain black and 
white are so easy to make—and so econom- 
ical with this new 8mm Camera sensation. 
It gives you more for your money. *East- 
| man Magazine Loading. *Turret lens front, 
mounts three lenses. *Five operating speeds. 
It’s loaded with new and worthwhile fea- 
tures. See Perfex Movie and Still Cameras 
at your dealer's. Literature free! 


| 
| 


With F:2.5 Lens $59.50 
With F:1.9 Lens $79.50 
Case Extra $6.50 
CANDID CAMERA CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
844 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 
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POWERULE 


AMERICA’S FINEST ELECTRIC LANTERN 
















@ From its big 414” front reflector 
shoots a sharp, piercing, 800 foot spot 
beam; from its top reflector is thrown 
wide diffused floodlight. Either light 
as you need or want it at the flip of a 
switch. Powerlite’s sturdy, compact 
steel case is finished in two-tone baked 
gray enamel. Lens are unbreakable. 
Handle reverses. Operates from sin- 
gle 6-volt lantern battery good for 80 
to 100 hours. Price $3.35 at sport, 
hardware, electrical stores—or write 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2100 W. 33rd St., Marion, indiana 
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Sport is Best in 


ABOR DAY brings a wholesale exodus 
from the seashore. Hotel owners 
close storm shutters on fly-specked 
windows. The seedy person whose 

hopes and financial status are upheld 
solely by his toy balloons has shuffled 
wearily away, and the gleeful shouts of 
children along the beach are heard no 
more. In their place strut haughty and 
indolent gulls, undisturbed save by some 
lone angler. 

Just why this should be is hard to 
explain, except for those who have to 
shepherd their young back to the 
seats of learning. There are many, 
however, who have no such ties, who 
have spent numerous days during the 
summer striving mightily to land a 
striped bass along the beach, but 
whose efforts have proved in vain. 

Discouraged, they bundle up their 
tackle and depart just as the time ap- 
proaches for the finest sport of the 
year. Certainly there is no better 
season than late September and Octo- 
ber from the standpoint of climate. 
As a rule, the gales have spent their 
force in August, and in September 
come blue skies and golden sunshine. 

Then, along the northern Atlantic 
coast, the striped turn toward 
the beaches, together with the large 
weakfish and, perhaps, the hard- 
striking bluefish. In Nova Scotia the 
giant tuna are hitting. September is 
considered the best month for surf 
fishing for stripers in the waters of 
Martha’s Vineyard, and other south- 
ern Massachusetts localities favored 
by this grand game fish, as well as in 


bass 


Rhode Island waters. An _ expert 
“Vineyard” angler’s record book 
shows the best catches have been 


made between Sept. 22 and Oct. 8. 
Surf fishing along the North Caro- 
lina coast is at its best during Sep- 
tember for both channel bass and 
bluefish, while trolling for striped 
bass is usually good until Novem- 
ber. Florida’s eastern coast also gives 
good sport for the rod fisherman 
during September and October. 
There are redfish, snappers, group- 
ers, ladyfish, and weakfish, all of 
which take well during this season, 


and all of which will provide fine 
entertainment if you select tackle 
appropriate to their strength. If the 


Florida angler wants to try for fish in 
the big-game class, September is very 
good for tarpon, sailfish, kingfish, and 
marlin, though not so good as it is from 
April to June. Along the Florida eastern 
coast there are big runs of menhaden 
during October and November, and then 
bluefish give fine sport, menhaden being 
used for bait. Fresh-water plugs and a 
fresh-water bait-casting rod are sporty 
tackle when fishing for weakfish, ca- 
yalla, and other gamy fish, and on such 
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rigs the fish give fine play. At Port 
Aransas, famous fishing center on the 
Texas coast, there is good fishing out 
on the Gulf until about Oct. 1, with tar- 
pon, kingfish, mackerel, bonitos, red 
snapper, and jewfish among the good 
sea fighters. Tarpon are caught until 
the latter part of October, when the 
northers chase them farther south. 
California anglers laugh at the idea 
of putting away their fishing tackle 
when Labor Day comes. In Catalina 
waters hard-fighting tuna are caught 
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With rake and pail, C. Blackburn Miller goes 


out for shedder crabs—fine bait for stripers 


right up to October; more swordfish are 
caught during August and September 
than any other months; white sea bass 
are caught up to November, yellowtail 
until December; and albacore, barracu- 
da, bonitos, rock bass, and sheepshead 
are taken the year around. September 
is considered the height of the season 
for tuna, marlin, and broadbill in San 
Diego waters, and practically all the 
more desirable salt-water game fish are 
caught there throughout October. Striped 
bass, too, are taken during this time in 


the Fall 


the more northern waters of the state 

Those same two early-autumn month 
bring fine sport with the coho salmon ir 
the Northwest, particularly in such 
waters as those of Cowichan Bay i1 
3ritish Columbia. At this season the 
cohoes are in fine condition, and while 
they run smaller than the quinnat salm- 
on, averaging about 8 lb., they are 
terrific fighters, and are caught eithe: 
by trolling with a spinner, or by bait 
casting with a fresh herring for bait 

Smart anglers, who appreciate the ad 

vantages offered by autumn, tak« 

their vacations then, and hie to th 


beaches or the boats with hope it 
their hearts and new lines on thei 
reels. 


In the fall, schools of forage fis! 
are running, choice bait for all those 
varieties of fish which frequent the 
surf. There are, of course, stanc! 
advocates of the leaden squid wh 
eschew bait and are content to cast 
continuously. They get results that 
about equal those of the bait-fisher 
man. An exceptionally good woode 
plug has recently appeared on tl 
market. It has a red head and whit 
body, is fitted with sufficiently larg: 
hooks of tempered steel, which in n 
way impede the plug’s action, and 
has sufficient weight for surf-r 
casting. On several occasions w 
have seen stripers take it when 
lead or chrome-metal squid and 
pork rind failed to attract. 

A bait that is superior even to 
mullet or sea clams for striped ba 
is the salt-water calico crab in it 
shedder stage. As this bait is rare 
obtainable at bait stations, an imple- 
ment was invented several years as 
that has proved most effective. It 
a rake with exceptionally long, shar 
teeth. Above the teeth, and laced int 
the iron supports, is a net into whic 
the crabs go when rooted out of tl! 
sand. A sand bar where the water 
not more than a foot deep at low tide 
is the ideal place to rake out the 
crabs. The handle of the tool 
placed on the shoulder, and then, 
bearing down and pulling at the sar 
time, the teeth are dragged throu: 
the wet sand. An hour of this a1 
you'll be willing to swap should 

with the first fellow who comes alo! 
but you'll also have in your pail perh: 
a half-dozen calico shedders, each 
which is good for a strike, if not for 
striper. 

If you like light tackle, and the wi 
is blowing from the beach, you may 
dulge your fancy and have some exct 
lent sport. There are numerous casti! 
baits now on the market which 
adapted to use with a fresh-water ba 
casting rod. Owing to the fact th 
offer little resistance to the air, you c 
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cast out toward a bar with one of them 
with just as good a chance of success as 
your companion with his “telephone 
pole.” You may be sure that if you are 
fortunate enough to connect with a big 
one, your share of excitement and sport 
will far outstrip his. 

In September and early October the 
bay fishing is also at its peak, provided 
the angler knows where to look for his 
fish. This is the season of the big tide- 
runners—weakfish, known as “sea trout” 
in the South, which weigh 10 lb. or more. 
Chumming with shrimp in channels bor- 
dered by weed-grown flats is the most 
favored method of fishing. There is a 
knack about it which is important. 
Strip off a quantity of line from the 
reel, and when a handful of chum is 
thrown overboard, permit your baited 
hook to float down with it, paying out 
the line through the guides while the 
rod tip is pointed toward the water. 
Repeat this maneuver each time chum is 
cast on the water, for if you merely al- 
low your baited hook to drift away from 
the chum your chance of success will 
be greatly decreased. The fish either do 
not see it or become suspicious of the 
lonely shrimp so far from its fellows. 

If there is a strong tide running, han- 
dle your fish with care and don’t rush 
him. Keep a taut line, working the 
fighter to the net by slow stages. In 
such a tideway, and when a fish tires, 
he will have a tendency to revolve in 
the current. Then, if lightly hooked, he 
may tear loose. 

Trolling for striped bass in the chan- 
nels of bays and estuaries gives excel- 
lent sport in late September. A long 
line with a spinner placed several feet 
above a hook baited with a bloodworm 
seems to get the best results. Stripers 
will also strike at a white plug, either 
trolled or cast. Night fishing is, in most 
places, more successful, since power 
boats are moored and their churning 
propellers silent; then there is less 
chance of the fish being frightened. A 
small outboard motor which can be run 
it a minimum of speed without stalling 
is useful in this fishing, and if the ex- 
haust is above the surface of the water, 
it will alarm the fish no more than the 
creak of oarlocks. 


ae the surf and bay anglers are not 
alone in having rare sport in autumn. 
The tuna fishing among the Channel 
Islands off the California coast has long 
been famous; but now the Atlantic coast 
hares in that grand spert. Several years 
igo giant tuna appeared off the Middle 
Atlantic states, and the fishing was fast 
nd furious. Many were the reports of 
mashed tackle and of huge fish which 
had broken away, carrying everything 
with them. Tons of chum were used to 
lure these leviathans. Their presence in 
i slick was shown by a boiling wake as 
the fish gorged on the chopped-up men- 
haden. Large cork floats were used on 
24 and 36-thread lines, placed so as to 
permit the hook to stay at a satisfactory 
depth. When the tuna proved coy, vari- 
us subterfuges were resorted to, such 
placing a handful of chum in a hair 
et, or wrapping several whole herrings 

a roll of newspaper and permitting it 
to float away with the tide. Apparently 
the tuna were attracted by the white 
paper, for they quickly tore it apart, 
‘wallowing one of the hooked herring 
is they did so. 

Hooking the fish was just a prelimi- 
nary thrill, for as the tuna tore away 
in its first headlong rush, the problem 
f guiding it through the maze of an- 
hor cables of the fishing fleet presented 
tself. Actual guidance was impossible, 
ind many a fine fish was lost when it 
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wrapped the line about a cable, making ; 
necessary a return to the anchorage to} 
try again. | 
Some of these tuna weighed 500 lb. or | 
more, and when one was finally brought | 
to the gaff first aid was generally admin- 
istered to its captor. As the water was 
relatively shoal, being only about 40 ft. 
deep, the tuna couldn't work their favor- 
ite stratagem of sounding to a great 
depth, and instead made long, sustained 
rushes. It was then found that if the fish 
were permitted to run unchecked by the 
reel drag, he would eventually stop of his 
own accord. When the boat was directly 
over him, he could again be prodded 
into another run of 300 or 400 yd. A half 
dozen of these bursts of speed, with 
little opportunity for rest, left but little 
fight in the fish. In fact, there were 
many instances where the fish died on 
the bottom and had to be dragged up 


HEN the season is favorable, the 
big bluefish run in the fall. Schools 
of these fish encountered during July 
on their northerly migration are com- 
posed of fish of 3 to 4 lb. in weight. They 


return in early October weighing 6 to 8 |, f’ 


lb., with some individuals reaching 10 lb. 
There is no greater sport than taking 
bluefish of these fall weights on light 
tackle. In the old days a lead squid on 
the end of a hawser (called by courtesy 
a hand line) was deemed sufficient, and 
of course it is. A man thus equipped can 
haul in 10 times as many bluefish as an 
angler with rod and reel. There, how 
ever, the comparison ceases. In place of 
the lead squid we now have the feather 
jig in its variety of colors, and which 
offers but slight resistance in the water 
even with the necessary long line. Pure 
white feathers, or those with a slight 
tinge of red, seem to be the most favored 
by the bluefish. Another deadly lure is 
the artificial eel made of light rubber 

Unfortunately of late years few blue- 
fish have been with us, for a reason not 
known. But as I pointed out in these 
pages recently, the blue is a mysterious 
creature. For a period of years the 
courageous battler will almost disappear 
from American waters, to surge sudden- 
ly into prominence with thousands of 
his fellows. Last summer great numbers 
were reported off the coast of Portugal 

But if the bluefish aren’t around, there 
still remains the bonito, and autumn 
fish have gained several pounds in 
weight over the school fish caught in 
July, and are in prime condition. Taken 
trolling at moderate speed, on suitable 
tackle, they are exceptionally gamy, and 
are considered a table delicacy as well 
These fish will also often take a small 
feather bait traveling at the rate of 11 
miles an hour. 

Dr. G. Browne Goode, the famous 
ichthyologist, made the observation 
prior to 1886 that records over a number 
of years failed to disclose any roe with 
in a bonito caught off the Middle At- 
lantic states. Yet it is now common to 
take many bonitos during July with 
bodies distended with roe. On six fish 
ing excursions recently I have observed 
that three quarters of the bonitos caught 
were not only females, but heavy with 
roe as well. 

So, wherever you are located—on the 
Pacific coast, the Gulf coast, or any- 
where along the Atlantic coast—don’t 
put away your tackle in September. 
Use it to enjoy fishing which is far 
superior in many locations to anything 
that summer has to offer. Even the 
fresh-water fisherman whose customary | 
sport has tapered off to insignificance 
can go down to the sea in autumn and 
discover a fine new field for endeavor 
with rod and reel.—C. Blackburn Miller. 
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Use PLASTIC WOOD 


to quickly mend: 


CRACKED GUN STOCKS 
\ DAMAGED DECOYS 
| DAMAGED SNOW SHOES 
| BROKEN FISHING RODS 
DAMAGED CREELS 

SPLIT NET HANDLES 
1 DAMAGED LURES 
ae DAMAGED CANOE PADDLES 
q y DAMAGED BOATS 


Gu PLASTIC WOOD handles like putty— 
hardens hke wood. When dry it can be 
wi sanded, carved, sawed; will hold nails and 
| screws without splitting or crumbling; can 
\ be painted, varnished, shellacked. It's 
water, weather and grease-resisting. Get 
it in cans or tubes at Hardware, Paint 
and 10c Stores. 
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Comfortable, able, and fast, these craft sell at prices undreamed 
of a few years ago. The streamline 20-footer at right saves weight | 
with plywood; a 27-mile clip is possible with the 23-footer below x. 


RE you in a position to spend from 


$1,000 up on a boat? And are you 

the canny type that buys with 

future as well as immediate use 
in mind? If so, by all means investi- 
gate the merits of the new small “speed 
cruisers” now offered in stock models 
by a number of builders. This type may 
be said to have been designed and built 
to your order, for a recent survey by 
boat-building interests proved that a 
cabin boat of between 20 and 25 ft. in 
length that combined speed and ability 
with some cabin accommodation is what 
the average cruiser buyer is interested 
in, if the price can be kept within his 
reach. 

The new models on the market fill 
this bill. They will give satisfaction, not 
only for overnight cruising but for fish- 
ing in open water, even for deep-sea 
fishing in settled weather, to those who 
require more ability and accommodation 
than an open boat offers. Prices range 
from less than $1,000 up to $3,500, with 
$1,500 being a fair average. Almost in- 
variably honestly built, from good mate- 
rials, the hull itself should have a life 
expectancy of at least 15 years; and the 
engine should be good for five years run- 
ning, after which a complete overhaul 
will give you as many years more. If 
decently kept up, resale value of this 
type should always be high, while main- 
tenance can be kept really low if the 
owner will do his own painting and 
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J. A. EMMETT, Editor 











cleaning and make such small repairs 
as are necessary. The running cost will 
of course depend on the size of the en- 
gine installed and the hours it is run. 

Engines of from 20 horsepower up are 
used. In a 20-ft. cruiser, (which is about 
the smallest length into which overnight 
accommodation can be worked and still 
leave a cockpit large enough for fish- 
ing) a 20 horsepower marine engine will 
give a speed of 12 miles and use about 
2 gal. of gas an hour when run full open, 
making an economical and still fairly 
fast outfit. If more speed is desired a 
45 horsepower engine in the same boat 
will give around 21 miles, a 100 horse- 
power, 36, or about the limit for such a 
hull. As one works up in size, a slightly 
larger engine is required to attain these 
speeds, 60 or 90 horsepower being stand- 
ard installations in some 23-ft. cruisers, 
giving speeds of 21 to 28 miles. 

Even today 20 miles an hour can be 
considered fast for a cruising-type boat 

even runabouts doing this a few years 
back were not figured as slow. Such 
speed can be said to double the useful- 
ness of any small, easily handled boat 
such as this. For commuting regularly 
back and forth, or for trips to distant 
fishing grounds, speed is usually essen- 
tial. And it makes offshore or open- 
water fishing possible with a small hull, 
in that you can get out to the fishing 
grounds quickly in good weather and 
back in again in advance of a squall or 
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storm which a slower boat would have 
to buck. Also, in some types of deep-sea 
fishing, speed and maneuverability are 
required. And just because the power is 
there you needn't use it to the full all 
the time; you can run the boat at eco- 
nomical moderate speeds and save the 
extra power for emergencies. 

Quality of materials and construction 
are not sacrified by the average builder 
today in order to cut the selling price, 
for other factors allow him to turn out 
such boats at figures within reach of 
the average man. Improved methods of 
construction possible through building 
a number of boats of identical model, 
and modern materials such as water- 
proof plywood may help money 
However, in the main prices are kept 
low on the new small cruisers by cutting 
down on frills and reducing the equip- 
ment to the essentials merely required to 
operate the boat. From there on the 
owner can add anything required in the 
way of a larger stove or an ice box and 
any nonessential items wished, or save 
on them if he doesn’t need them. 


save 


Hulls are invariably framed with 
white oak, and may be planked with 
cedar or waterproof plywood. Fasten- 


ings may be hot-dip galvanized or some 
modern type of nail or screw to suit any 
peculiar construction. Old-fashioned 


construction relied mostly on heavy 
timbers; these new boats use lighter 
but better engineered members, prop- 


erly fastened. About half the length of 
the little cruiser is devoted to cabin 
space, the remainder to a cockpit either 
open or partly covered. In the cabin 
there will be full-length berths eithe1 
side with lockers beneath, while some 
cabins are arranged to sleep four by ad 
ding hanging upper berths. The lowers 
are designed to be comfortable settees 
in the daytime, while the uppers, if any 
drop down to act as back rests. A toilet 
is usually enclosed in a compartment 
forward, the fresh-water tank generally 
being installed there, too, while spac¢ 
for the stove, sink, and icebox are likel) 
to be near the companionway hatch for 
the sake of coolness. On some boats 
space only is left for such items; on 
others they are installed as standard 
equipment, so consider such points when 
comparing prices on competitive boats 

Giving the cabin full headroom would 
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spoil the appearance and also the ability 
or seaworthiness of such a small boat. 
However, there’s adequate sitting-up 
headroom over the berths, and the com- 
panionway hatch generally allows one to 
stand erect at the stove, while there may 
be a ventilating hatch over the toilet 
giving added headroom there. The cock- 
pit is invariably kept large, with usually 
a seat across the stern and space for a 
couple of deck chairs besides, for here is 
where the crew will spend the better 
part of its time, whether under way, 
fishing, or merely lounging at anchor. 
Some sort of wind or spray shield to 
protect the driving position should al- 
ways be fitted, however, even if there’s 
no cockpit canopy. 

Builders naturally are trying to keep 
prices on these boats as low as possible. 
Several are even offering knockdown 
building kits, as well as bare hulls and 
fully equipped boats. Whether there is 
any cost advantage from the customer’s 
standpoint in home assembly is prob- 
lematical with such boats.. A price of 
less than $500 for such knockdown parts 
would lead one to believe there is a big 
saving in assembling one’s own boat. 
But the price of an engine, which if one 
wants a top speed of say 33 miles may 
require as much as 95 horsepower, plus 
the cost of essential gear, are likely to 
add up to more than the building parts, 
so the saving fades. The builder buys 
all these things at a substantial dis- 
count, a good part of which is passed 
on to the customer in an effort to make 
the price as attractive as possible. Of 
course, if you want to install an inex- 
pensive used engine and equipment, or 
get a kick out of home assembly, aside 
from the cost, that’s another matter. 

Maybe you haven't much use for over- 
night accommodations. But few men 
buy this type of boat for its cruising 
features alone; many consider the cabin 
as merely a shelter from bad weather, 
a safe place to keep gear, or a dressing 
room for offshore swimming. Others 
like the seaworthiness the decked-in bow 
and the cabin house give, or prefer a 
cabin type for its better cooking and 
toilet facilities on all-day trips. If any 
of these features appeal to you the small 
speed cruiser is well worth investigat- 
ing.—J. A. Emmett. 


Overhaul Your Outboard 


HIS is the time of year when your 

outboard should have the attention 
it needs to keep it in perfect running 
condition for the balance of the season. 
Cold weather from now on is bound to 
make starting harder, and a full sum- 
mer’s use has had its wearing effect on 
the different parts and adjustments. 

Put in the spare spark plugs you have 
been carrying for emergency use: if 
they are not new, or if there is doubt 
regarding their condition, have them 
cleaned and checked by a service sta- 
tion with proper equipment. Insist on a 
gap adjustment in accordance with your 
instruction book (usually .025 in.). Then 
clean the timer points and adjust to 
their proper gap (usually .020 in.). In 
case of severe or long use it is advisable 
to remove the entire magneto to have 
wires checked for breaks. The carbu- 
retor should be taken out and thorough- 
ly cleaned in lead-free, clean gasoline, 
and its gasket checked, before replacing. 
to see that it isn’t dried out or broken. 
Check all water pipes for loose connec- 
tions, making a note of any badly dam- 
aged section that will need replace- 
ment during the winter. 

Inspect the propeller for bent blades: 
small nicks can be filed out, but serious 
defects should be noted so that the wheel 
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can be corrected or a new one installed | 
while the boat is laid up. If you have | 
had trouble starting, clamp the motor 
to some firm support on shore and check 
for compression. The flywheel should 

bounce back off compression when you | 
rock it with the starting rope. If it 

doesn’t, it will continue to cause trouble 

until it’s fixed, and starting can be hard 

enough in cold weather sometimes with- 

out subjecting yourself to any additional 

handicaps. 

Finding serious faults means having 
the motor reconditioned, or buying a 
new one. Generally speaking, today’s 
outboards are so dependable and so low 
in price that it is usually better to in- 
vest in a new motor. If overhauling does 
seem worthwhile, entrust the work to a 
man, or firm, familiar with your make of 
motor; better still, send it in to the 
factory or to whomever the manufac- 
turer or his dealer recommends. Do this 
early in the winter, to avoid the rush 
of spring work which means poorer 
workmanship, a higher bill, and perhaps 
delay. 

Tuning up your motor now will en- 
able you to take advantage of the many 
fine days and week-ends which always 
come during fall, and even well into 
really cold weather. The large-boat 
owner often misses out on them, for the 
chance of being iced in, and of having 
frost damage the engine, forces him to 
haul out fairly early, or to at least be 
constantly alert. On the other hand, 
the average outboard boat is light 
enough to be hauled by hand, or on 
rollers, just far enough beyond the range 
of ice, before you cart the motor home 
to a warm place. Getting the boat back 
in the water and the motor on is no 
great job, and even a few hours’ outing 
on a beautiful late fall day more than re- 
pays one for the effort.—J. A. E. 





Insure Your Equipment | 


HERE are several different types of 

insurance policy available to boat own- 
ers who use their craft for hunting, fish- 
ing, and camping trips, times when they 
are likely to carry valuable equipment, 
such as guns, tackle, cameras, etc. 

One policy, covering the craft itself, 
protects you against loss by fire, light- 
ning, collision, and other risks while the 
boat is being transported overland, and 
against theft of either motor or boat, or 
both. Additional coverage may be had 
while the boat is on water. 

A gun-floater policy covers shotguns 
and rifles, including accessories, while 
fishing tackle can be insured under a 
similar policy. A typical gun policy 
covers “all risks” anywhere within the 
United States and Canada, with the ex- 
ception of explosion, rusting, fouling, 
scratching, wear, tear, and general de- 
terioration, and wars, strikes, and riots. 
A policy on fishing tackle may also ex- 
clude loss suffered while the equipment 
is being used for the purpose for which 
it was built. 

If you carry expensive photographic 
equipment on your boat, it may be in- 
sured under a camera-floater policy, cov- 
ering it against all risk of loss or dam- 
age except wear, tear, and infidelity of 
persons to whom it may be loaned or 
rented. 

Your outboard motor may be insured 
too, and this is a worth-while invest- 
ment, because the small motor, being 
portable, is vulnerable to thieves when 
left unguarded for long. 

Naturally, rates vary with locality 
and condition, but the cost of insurance 
on your valuable equipment is com- 
paratively trifling, and no sportsman 
should be without coverage.—J.A.E. j 
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“The DA-LITE GLASS-BEADED SCREEN 


is‘TOPS’ for Kodachrome Projection" 
O. J. McGILLIS 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Now being used in showing Great 
Northern’s gorgeous color movie of 
Glacier National Park entitled “In 
All the World.” 

Mr. O. J. McGillis, Advertising 
Manager, Great Northern Railway, 
writes—“We find the Da-Lite Glass- 
Beaded screen is ‘tops’ for Koda- 
chrome projection. It brings out the 
full brilliance and true colors of color 
films as no other surface can. We 
use Da-Lite Screens exclusively.” 

Your pictures also deserve pro- 
jection on a Da-Lite screen. Ask your 
dealer for a demonstration. Write 
for literature now! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 10 OL. 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


GLASS-BEADED SCREENS 
















GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to catch Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 
acts as ankle » 

ACCEPT NO IMPTATIONS! Get the origina! Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure biank 
and Footwear Catalog 


GOKEY COMPANY 














Dept.i5 St. Paul, Minnesota 









Kits Low 
as $19.50 


Build This Boat | Yourself in 12 hrs. or less 


Fishing or Outboard Models, Lightweight. monty cut-knock-down 
Parts. glue, screws, illustrated instructions, etc. Write today. 
N. S. Rieger Co. 30 Miles St. 


Miamisburg, , Oh o 





There’s Ducks for You—with a “KALAMAZOO” 


Bring he ome your limit with 
_aleenene: 0 the extra 
tough folding duck boat. 
Swift, silent steady. Non- 
sinkable Strong but light. 
Go anywhere Check as 
baggage, carry by hand _or 
auto. Up or ido own in a jiffy. 
All sizes se with your 


outboard. Ful ity y guar anteed. 
Write for free catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT co. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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INBOARDS 
U-MAK.IT Cut to fit boa : OUTBOARDS 
sembly. Complete with iware—Eve « 

xced plus Simple Iilu i ted Bt ild 
instruet ms "No Expe rience Neceas ery. Easy ROWBOATS 


A-B and enjoy building your own RUNABOUTS 
RUSH—SEND TODAY for 2 money sav- DINGHIES 
ing illustrated catalogs showing latest Light- 

weight Marine Plywood Con- 

struction Largest selection 

we 
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154T East 128 St., New Yor 











Before You Get That Deer 


at any time. But they still eat, sleep, 
and travel; and it is our idea to succeed 
in meeting them in dining room or 
bunk house. 

What deer seek as food varies with 
the season of the year and the region 
they inhabit. It may best be learned 
locally. But we do know that they 
prosper greatly on agricultural lands 
adjacent to forest cover. A further 
point of interest is that the white-tail, 
when feeding spends much of 
his time looking about to see 
that he may continue his 
browsing in safety. Before 
raising or lowering his head 
in these operations, he 
twitches his tail. This pro- 
vides a very sure signal to a 


, 


watching hunter to “freeze’ 
or continue his cautious ap- 
proach, 

After feeding, and while 


making their way to a suit- 
able place for siesta, deer 
back track to make certain 
they are not followed. Conse- 
quently when such a doubling 
is observed in the trail it is 
a sign that the deer, unless 
otherwise disturbed, has in 
mind lying down somewhere 
ahead. 

Decidedly practical about 
such matters, white-tails shel- 
ter as best they may during 


heavy storms and_ wind. 
Thick stands of evergreen, 
tamarack swamps, and oth- 


er secure spots, depending on 
whatever vantage the coun- 
try affords, are their havens. 
On nights of full moon they 
are afoot more often than 
not, and may range for miles, 
feeding, frolicking, or simply 
strolling. Consequently their 
program the next day is al- 
tered, just as yours might be. 
Prairie white-tails herd more 
commonly than others; but 
after the mating season, in mid-autumn, 
deer anywhere begin to herd up, stay- 
ing so banded until winter wanes. 
There are three accepted methods of 
hunting deer, each with its advantages, 
not to mention difficulties. 
Posting, or standing, 
watching good deer ground, 
well and recently used run 
ground where the sign is 


consists of 
either a 
or other 
fresh and 


plentiful. This requires patience, alert- 
ness, and more patience. Time should 
mean nothing. Indians and deer are 


born with this idea, but it is usually a 
difficult lesson for the white man. If 
the hunter remains quiet, alert, keeps 
sun and wind direction in mind, and is 
not too much in evidence, he may be 
rewarded. 

Stalking, or still-hunting, is the an- 
swer for hunters of different nature. 
Here it is necessary to range about over 
promising country, seeking to come in 
contact with the deer by stealth. For 
this method, ability to travel silently, 
constant watch of sun, wind, cover, and 
background are necessary, in addition 
to knowledge of trailing and of the 
habits of the quarry. 

Driving, or “dogging,” requires a par- 
ty divided into two groups, one posted 
and the other converging on the guard 
line from specified points. The drivers 
make whatever fanfare they believe will 
send the deer between them and the 


’ 
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(Continued from page 32) 


posted men into the range of the wait- 
ing guns. In addition to a knowledge of 
the terrain to be driven, this method 
calls for great care and cool trigger fin- 
gers on the part of all concerned. How- 
ever, being a definite plan, and afford- 
ing action or inaction as preferred, it is 
popular with many hunting parties. If 
well planned and executed, a drive is 
often successful. 


Barely worth mention is one other 





He may be down, but is he out’? Approach a wounded 
deer from behind, with your rifle ready for a finishing shot 


method, that of barging through prom- 
ising country in the hope of rousing 
deer out of sleep or hiding. This de- 
pends on recklessness, sheer luck, and 
snapshooting, and is nothing more than 
a gambler’s long chance. 

And now that we've got our deer in 
sight and range, how about shooting 
him? A quick, clean kill should be the 
ambition of every hunter. Unfortunate- 
ly this is not always possible. Neverthe- 
less every gunner should know infalli- 
bly the vital points of aim, and should 
strive his utmost to connect with them. 
Simply shooting at a deer in the hope 
of blasting him over is neither sporting 
nor intelligent. When the white-tail is 
within range, as you draw that fine 
bead, your first duty is to give yourself 
an imperative command—‘“cool and 
careful!” Coolness by itself rates only a 
dime a carload, however. Care it is 
which puts that shot precisely where it 
will be effective, thus bothering you 
with nothing but success. So let’s con- 
sider those effective spots. 

The biggest target and best point of 
aim is for the heart. Although a deer 
is apt to run a little distance after his 
heart has been perforated, he is doomed 
shortly. Even if the heart is not hit, the 
success of a shot here is surest, as lungs 


and important blood vessels are ad- 
jacent. 
Any serious damage to the spine 


proper, from ear to tail, leaves the ani- 
mal in your hands. But note that the 
vital line lies some distance below the 
actual back line, which is formed by 
bony processes atop the backbone. And 
although the spine does give a long 
horizontal target, when the deer’s body 
is in profile, there’s little margin for 
vertical error allowed. 

Again, a brain shot is good—if it can 
be placed—but the target is deceptive 
and difficult to sight. More- 
over it is small, a deer’s brain 
averaging only as big as half 
a medium orange in size. 

Other more or less vital 
areas, depending on the exact 
placing of the shot and the 
shock of its impact, are the 
lungs and the main blood ves- 
seles, windpipe, and neck 
vertebrae which extend up the 
throat—the latter all tricky 
marks like the spine. 

All in all, then, the heart is 
the spot to aim for, and the 
three drawings of running 
deer show, in target form, 
where you may count on find- 
ing it, according to the direc- 
tion from which you view the 
animal. There are no rear 
views, you'll note; for a 
chance for a shot from the 
rear is nothing for which to 
hunt. The actually vital spots 
are not in line; and if the deer 
is moving away, tail up and 
every hair in it radiating with 
excitement, he’s a bewilder- 
ing target. 

If you can see your deer as 
well after you shoot as before, 
his actions should tell you 
something of where and how 
seriously you hit him. Gener- 
ally a wound in the fore quar- 
ters causes the quarry to rear 
into the air; in the hind quar- 
ters or middle it makes him 
hunch up and lash out with 
the hind legs. With a heart shot not 
instantly fatal, the result is sometimes 
a mad run, but it ends soon, usually 
within 100 yards. 


The one thought on the mind of a 
wounded deer is the line of least re- 
sistance to the best cover—his idea of 


the best cover, not the hunter's. If he 
gets away, running tail down, lashing 
it from side to side in agony, he is hard 
hit. Follow through. On the other hand, 
even mortally wounded deer run as if 
nothing had happened, so do not fail to 
check up. 

The tracks and sign at the spot your 
charge met him should tell you much if 
you read them correctly. Bright, foamy 
blood means lungs; dark blood, liver; 
while slight dark blood traces mixed 
with stomach or intestinal contents tell 
their own story. In the instance of a 
liver or stomach shot, allow the animal 
time to get away, settle down, and stiff- 
en up, for unless pushed, he will soon 
find a spot in cover (if he can get to it) 
and lie down. If only slightly wounded, 
a deer remains alert; and the chances 
are that the pain of his injury will nag 
him into traveling far. 

Whatever the outcome, a true sports- 
man makes every endeavor to follow up 
and finish off any deer he has wounded. 

There are times, of course, when the 
deer becomes the hunter. Too often for 

(Continued on next page) 
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Before You Get That Deer 





(Continued from page 92) 


peace of mind we hear of the tables be- 
ing turned and wounded deer, or bucks 
during the rut attacking sportsmen. 
The usual story under these circum- 
stances is that the gun jammed or was 
empty. Make it a point to reload in- 
stantly as long as you expect to remain 
in action. Although the situation may 
never occur, to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. An enraged buck under any 
condition is a powerful and well-heeled 
adversary. His armament, consisting of 
four double-bladed javelins (hoofs) and 
anywhere from two to a dozen daggers 
(antler branches), is deadly and en- 
tirely to the point. A wounded buck 
may charge hard, while one crossed 
during the rut will swagger up like a 
plug-ugly seeking an opening for as- 
sault. Expect anything, however, and 
be prepared to meet whatever comes. 
The common impulse of the hunter 
under attack is to grasp for both ant- 
lers. No good, because the forefeet are 
still free and flashing. The proper de- 
fense is to side-step, grasp an antler, 
and bulldog, or hold him at bay, until 
help comes—if you can expect it. Should 
occasion offer to tackle a_ white-tail 
from the rear—DON’T! But if the sit- 


uation is forced on you, grab for both 
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(Continued 


wasn’t ten feet from mine when he did. 
Fourteen of twelve, and there I was, 
with more honkers flying overhead and 
pelicans down the bay; a goodly catch of 
rainbows in the boat, but not one a con- 
tribution on my part. Thirteen of twelve, 
and I watched the second hand ticking 
off time. Everything was quiet. I mulled 
over the idea of offering prayer as well 
as bait. Considered doing my best job 
along both lines. Twelve of twelve—it 
looked pretty hopeless now unless I 
could hook into something worth while 
pretty quickly. 

“Fish on!” Paul or Kermit yelled, or 
maybe Bill. 

“Art’s connected!” Whoever said that 
revealed the deep spirit of the true 
sportsman. I’d hooked one, of some size, 
and they were glad of it, every one of 
them. 

Out at the end of the line, on that 
filmy ten-pound leader, the rainbow was 


yanking like a bronc full of loco. The 


rod was way over. I had to give out 
line; then take it like sin when my 
rainbow charged the boat. Then he 
turned, leaped beautifully, shaking his 
head. 

“That,” said Bill, “is the one you've 
been waiting for. Make it good, boy— 
Make it good!” 

Of course I had to make it good. This 
was the first really solid hit I'd had all 


| morning—and at twelve minutes of 


twelve it was either take it or get 
skunked. I thought how I’d feel driving 
back across the Rockies if I foozled this 
catch. 

And this rainbow was something to 
worry about. He pulled over to try and 
wrap the line around the boat. I had to 
norse him out, and then I did pray—for 
the leader. 

“Keep him clear!” Kermit was coach- 


hind feet at the same time. With only 
one in hand there is little chance of 
holding on or even letting go with 


safety. 
And even when the deer is downed, 


watch those hoofs and antlers. In ap- 


proaching a down deer which may still 


be alive, take him from the rear, and 


either shoot to finish him or hold down 


the head with part of your weight while 


you put in a telling knife stroke. 


There never could be any written rules 


guaranteeing a deer. But to put the odds 
on your side, be shrewder, swifter, and 


more surprising yourself than you ex- 
pect him to be. Be cool and CAREFUL 
with your shooting. And never give 


up, because if you do, you can bet that 
John White-Tail will not. 





Now you're prepared to get your deer. 
But getting it is only half the battle, so 
for our next issue Bert Skinner has written 
an equally important piece: "After You 
Get That Deer." It will tell you how to 
dress, carry, and cook your white-tail, as 
well as how to preserve head and hide. 
Watch for it. You won't want to miss it! 











Hour Luck 


from page 29) 


ing. He was just as eager as I was. 

The rainbow ran, and jumped for 
about the fourth time. There was a 
wake behind him as he bored into the 
water just below the surface. Then 

The line was suddenly slack! 

I reeled like the deuce, because that 
crazy trout was heading for the boat 
to ram it. Well, it seemed that way. 
Then he went away and I gave line. 
Twelve o’clock coming up and I had to 
give line to keep it in one piece. 

This was the last run. The rest was 
the final heavy fight of a tired fish still 
willing to battle, but badly fagged. We 
could see the hook and it wasn’t too 
well set. Paul tossed the gaff toward 
me. I didn’t take it. A glancing blow 
might break the leader or tear the hook 
out. 

No, this one had to be killed in the 
water. A veteran had taught me the 
trick of taking even a heavy fish out of 
the water by clamping thumb and fin- 
gers down over the gill covers—and here 
was a place to use that paralyzing hold 
to good effect. If only I could do it 
perfectly now. One miss, and the fish 
might tear off the hook. 

The rainbow was close to the boat. I] 
reached, touched him, and he dug down 
about six feet. Then came up again, 
tired and ready to give up. I got the 
clamp hold over the gill covers this 
shot, lifted, and brought him into the 
boat. 

“Doe’s right,” I admitted, as I looked 
at that four pounds of fight that had 
taken my hook at the eleventh hour 
and forty-eighth minute. “This is the 
place. Heading out of here, though, for 
Denver.” 

“Guess this closes the season,” said 
Kermit. “Deer season starts next week.” 

My watch said 11:59%%. 
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une Him Up for the Field 


VERY hunter worthy of the name 

discovers that the man who said, 

“There's as much pleasure in an- 

ticipation as in realization,” knew 
what he was talking about. This is 
especially true if the hunter in question 
happens to live in a city, suburb, or 
sizable town, holds down a good job, 
and wants to keep on holding it. The 
average man of that type has but few 
opportunities to indulge his fondness 
for gunning, and for that reason looks 
forward to each such opportunity with 
a song in his heart. If he actually sang 
this song it would be “There’s Going to 
Be a Great Day,” or something equally 
optimistic. But whether it’s in his heart 
or on his lips, he believes every word he 
sings. 

Finally the “great 
as most of us have learned by bitter 
experience, frequently develops into a 
disappointing dud. Either there’s 
little or no game to be found or 
we can’t hit it when we find it. 
All we get is a load of fresh air, 
a pair of bogged-down legs, a few 
superficial but annoying scratches 
or bruises, and a chance to think 
up an alibi that will get by with 
the little woman. It’s a sad story, 
mates, but “ain’t it the truth?” 

What makes this truth seem 
doubly tragic at the time is the 
fact that, in the cases we're 
considering, anticipation usually 
means a lot more than sitting in 
an easy-chair dreaming about the 
birds, bunnies, or whatnot we're 
going to bag. Not infrequently it 
involves hours of good, hard work 
and considerable expense as well. 
In addition to carefully cleaning, 
oiling, and polishing our pet shot- 
gun or rifle, we often go through 
a course of sprouts at the traps, 


day” dawns and, 


skeet field, or rifle range to get 
the feel of the gun again and 
sharpen up what we like to call our 


“shooting eye.” This runs into money; 
so it’s only natural we're temporarily 
depressed a bit when we realize later on 
that we might better have stayed home 
and won a pocketful of piasters playing 
pinochle with the boys. 

Yet you and I know it’s not nearly so 
tragic as it sounds. To us gunners, an- 
ticipation is and always will be a pleas- 
ure that a whole series of rude awaken- 
ings can never throw for any appreciable 
loss. We're no elephants; after each suc- 
cessive setback our forgetters function 
better than our memories, and the next 
time Old Man Opportunity knocks we 
greet him with the same grin and start 
singing again. 

But all of this doesn’t alter the fact 
that it’s only ordinary “hoss sense” to 
soften the shock of those setbacks if 
and when we can. 

One way to do this is to see to it, if 
possible, that it will not be our dog that 
ruins the great day we're dreaming 
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about. That’s often the case, especially 
if that dog is a relative youngster with 
limited experience on game, or even 
more frequently, a promising pup with 
no field experience whatever. In a word, 
it’s not only our shooting eyes and 
shooting irons that need polishing—it’s 
also the dogs we depend upon to give 
our eyes and irons a chance. 

Assuming you have done a good job 
of yard breaking and preliminary train- 
ing for general control, there is an ad- 
ditional angle of the polishing process 
almost equally important—and far more 
frequently overlooked—the physical fit- 
ness of your dog. Much as he enjoys 
hunting, it’s hard work. A half hour of 
it is often enough to slow up a town- 
softened setter, spaniel, or hound, un- 
less he is thoroughly conditioned for the 
job you expect him to do. This condi- 
tioning should consist of two simple 





Dogs that have the freedom of the open country throughout 
the year are no problem. They're always as hard as nails 


things, the first of which is proper food. 

No dog can work either hard or long 
on a diet which includes less than two 
thirds meat—and a larger percentage 
of meat is better. This diet should be- 
gin a full month before any real field 
work is to be done. Neglect that pre- 
caution and you're likely to have one of 
two serious situations to face during 
that long-awaited day afield. Either you 
will have a dog that quits cold from 
pure exhaustion about 10:30 a.m., or, 
worse yet, you'll have a running-and- 
barking fit to contend with. This not 
only puts the skids under your pleasure 
for the rest of the day, but it may actu- 
ally be dangerous to both you and your 
dog. I’m not claiming that a nervous, 
high-strung bird dog or hound may not 
suffer such an attack, even when his 
menu has been 100 percent correct, but 
I do claim that under those conditions 
the chances of his doing so are extreme- 
ly slim. Also that the seizure, if it oc- 
curs, will be comparatively mild. 


The second step in conditioning con- 
sists of systematic exercise of the prop- 
er kind, and plenty of it. Gun dogs and 
hounds that live on farms or even in 
small country villages almost invariably 
take care of this part of their training 
on their own initiative. This is especial- 
ly true when two or more have the free- 
dom of a farm or are allowed daily runs 
in a rural section where open country 
is close at hand. Right now I have in 
mind two pointers and a Gordon setter 
that are hard as nails the year round 
because they pal together from dawn to 
dark every day of their lives. If any one 
of them were the only dog on the place, 
he or she might easily become inactive 
or even positively lazy. But with the 
certainty of congenial company, they 
get the exercise they need and are as 
peppy as pups. Incidentally, the fact 
that they point and flush all kinds of 
nongame birds and animals on 
these self-hunting expeditions in 
no way affects their behavior 
when the hunting rolls 
around. Put a shotgun on you! 
shoulder and they’ll never give a 
chip bird or towhee the right 
time. 

Unfortunately, the big-town dog 
rarely gets that kind of a break. 
He is usually kept in the house, is 
chained to his kennel, or, at best, 
has the run of a relatively small 
yard. Under these 


season 


conditions he 
has neither the space nor the in 
clination to fit himself for hard 
hunting ahead. Even a very large 
yard, a half acre or more in area, 
rarely turns the trick. If it is flat 
and open, the average dog quickly 
loses interest in any part of it, 
other than the exit gate and the 
spot where he is fed, and, except 
under unusual circumstances, con- 
fines himself to those locations. A 
much smaller yard, on the othe 
if hilly or sufficiently rolling to 
off the view from one of its sides 
cove! 
incen 
normal 


hand, 
shut 

to the other, or having sufficient 
to serve the same purpose, is an 
tive to investigation that few 

gun dogs or hounds can resist. In such 
a yard every novel scent or sound, 
whether it originates inside or outsid: 
the inclosure, or from whatever dis 
tance or direction, instantly puts its oc- 
cupant on the qui vive and spurs him 
or her to active and worth-while ex- 
ercise. 

Naturally such 
of the question for the 
mill dog in a city, suburb, or sizablk 
town. This means his owner should 
see to it he gets the exercise he needs 
And don’t dub me a dodo when I say 
that, to my way of thinking, this exer- 
cise should be mental and inspirational 
as well as _ physical. Personally, I 
wouldn’t give a whoop in Halifax for 
the old-time system of hitching a setter 
or hound behind a wagon and driving 
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10 mi. or more a day to toughen him. 
That’s canine bag punching or rope 
skipping—just routine drudgery and far 
from an inspiratiom to the dog. In its 
place give me access to just an acre or 
two that’s interesting to a dog—I mean 
a spot that looks gamy even if it hasn't 
housed a bobwhite or rabbit for a dec- 
ade. Let me turn my softie loose in 
that tract for an hour every day for a 
month, changing my approach to it and 
method of covering it as often as pos- 
sible, and I’m confident I'll show you a 
dog that’s not only in condition to hunt 
but is eager to hunt—and has more 
than an inkling of how it should be 
done. 

And what’s more, that routine tends 
to harden you as well as your dog. If 
you make a living sitting behind a desk 
all day, you'll be glad you tried it when 
autumn comes and the leaves and your 
arches begin to fall. 

This program is practical for almost 
any city man who owns a car or can 
find someone who does to give him a 
lift, and so get in on the fun. Such 
small areas as we're talking about can 
be found within easy driving distance of 
any city in the land, especially with an 
extra hour imparted by daylight-saving 
time. 

Even if you live near plenty of at- 
tractive cover that can be quickly and 
easily reached on foot, it’s not a bad 
idea to pass it up and drive 3 or 4 mi. 
instead. This goes double when you're 
dealing with a youngster, and have been 
giving him yard lessons during the 
spring and summer. In that case your 
conditioning sessions offer you a grand 
chance to apply these lessons to actual 
gunning conditions. This means a little 
scolding—even mild punishment—may 
be needed now and then. 

Now, no matter how justifiable or 
lightly inflicted, punishment sometimes 
makes a timid or temperamental pup or 
young dog turn sour. When this hap- 
pens you're likely to find your punished 
pup believes that “be it ever so humble, 
there’s no place like home,” and, if 
home is close at hand, he may take it 
into his head to go there without fur- 
ther parley. But as a rule he’ll think 
twice about doing this if he’s none too 
sure where home is or how he’s going 
to get to it. That’s why I suggest getting 
a few miles away from home if you 
possibly can. 

Another angle—which may or may 
not have occurred to you. Your re- 
peated motor trips to the training 
grounds will come in handy for teach- 
ing correct conduct in a car, a subject 
which was treated at some length here 
not long ago. 

Finally, how are you going to know 
when your dog is fit as a fiddle and 
ready to go? Don’t laugh when I say: 
“Look at his toe nails.” A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and a 
gun dog is no better than his feet. If 
his toe nails are worn short and stubby 
you can be pretty sure he’s had the 
right kind of work in the right kind 
of country and is in condition to “take 

I can’t recall an owner of a dog 
ike that writing in to inquire where he 
an buy a set of dog boots.—Wm. Cary 
Duncan, 


Cars Kill Michigan Game 


ICHIGAN conservation officers, pa- 

trolling the lower peninsula, in the 
rst six months of 1941 reported a total 
f 6,317 game birds, game animals, and 
fur-bearers found dead along the high- 
vays, victims of traffic. The deer kill on 
the upper peninsula is said to have been 
ven heavier. 
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Sustained Energy! Shown above is Sir € wy 

| Richard’s Blue, No. 275,633, owned by ma (oO wf 

| Wm. H. Buck, of Buffalo, N. Y. This Ue by, ), . 
dog has been fed on Hunt Club exclusively for the Myo lig 
past six years, without the addition of any meat or other yy 
supplements. She always has been in perfect health, Y 
glossy coat and with that non-stop energy —a splendid 
specimen of nutritionally - correct, Hunt Club feeding! 


1 


Your dog may wish to give the best hunting performance that you 
could possibly ask for. But unless this wish is backed up with the 
superb condition needed for all-day stamina, he just can’t stay up 
there! 


| Feed him on Hunt Club! Then, if the experiences reported by a 
great many other sportsmen are worth anything, your dog will be 
| right out in front at the end of a long, hard day. 


For Hunt Club has everything needed to build condition and bottom, 
With abundance of Vitamins A, B, D, E, F and G, minerals, meat 
and milk, one pound of Hunt Club has the feeding value of 3 lbs. 
of fresh meat. It’s economical, too, for in its dry, modern form you 
add the moisture instead of paying for it. Thus you feed 3 lbs. of 
Hunt Club for each 1 pound that you buy. Ask for Hunt Club at 
your feed store or grocer’s. Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
DON’T SPAY 


BOT SPAY 0 MIX 


KEEPS DOGS AWAY WHILE FEMALE IS IN SEASON 


‘ Simy pat NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 
hur exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 
‘id wi 24 I I j and harmless Wash ff wfore mating 
bass Pde | $1.00 | enough for full period plus free sample. If 
a I Tips i 


are not ful itistied, return 











KEEP YOUR DOGS | 










( 1 bottle and your mone wi refunded 
Ask r dealer or send $1.00 for bottle postpaid 


a at neice Sst 


Wo RM CA PS U LE S | Use coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you 7 








#, Use Nema Capsules to remove | | MONEY BACK GUARANTEE | 
large roundworms and hook- Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass., Dept.D-10 
; ‘ irs: Please send me, sarees prepaid, one ula 
—@ worms. Effective—Dependable. pee afd ae aay feeeee, ee cameiee f 
— t fr f rool for fa trial. kn 
F R E E Send for Nema Oe On de, ee ate ces en a | 
booklet No.652. | | ir ample I am not fully satisfied, | will return, | 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk W-55-K | - we “ me ane receive my $1.00 Bac. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. NAME... .csccsecrecseseceserecedscerssscsscvecsrscsssssesees 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Product | AGOPORS. o.0.0000000000660000eRas 0600000 00000000009800000000006 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
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DEMANDS 
Ton Condition ! 


The energy-plus ...the stamina... both so 
necessary to top performance on the hunt or 
at the trials, are built into a good dog as the 
result of proper exercise and proper feeding. 
If you want top performance—give your dog 


the food that’s built for top condition... | 


Geed PURINA 
DOG CHOW 


The favorite of many leading trainers, ken- 
nels, and hunters the country over, Purina 
Dog Chow has been especially built to the 
needs of sporting dogs ... it’s tops on every 
point... Condition, Economy, Easy Feeding! 


\; BUILDS CONDITION 

9 “Fete | Purina Dog Chow is high 
. : “*% . in vitamins A, B, D, E, 

d \ P i and G, in carbohydrates, 
VM Ge". «minerals, and high qual- 
ity proteins from meat and milk. A complete, 
balanced diet for your dog, Dog Chow is so 


nutritious that one pound equals three pounds 
of fresh meat in food value. 


SAVES MONEY 





oy 
« ‘ *. A real budget-saver for a 
e3 % man with a big, active dog 
mA Se eed! | rw 
to feed! Many who used to 


feed moist dog food find Dog 
Chow can cut feeding bills 3 to % because 
it is a concentrated, dry food ... with 90°), of 
the useless moisture removed! Comes in big, 
economy-sized bags that mean a saving, too! 
Sold by your local Purina dealer. 


PURINA MILLS 
1210 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


NE wy. 
Y \MPROVED.’ 


Hunting Dogs - - - 
Now Better Than 
. Ever Before! & 





MAKE HUNTING BETTER..* 
Join Your Local Conservation Club 


ei 
HELP 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 79) 


| RHODE ISLAND 


Hunting: Pheasant (2) open only on the 15th 
in New Shoreham County only. Raccoon (no 
limit). Fishing: Black Bass (10”-6). Pickerel 
(12”-10). White Perch (6”-20). Yellow or 
Striped Perch (6”-30). Striped Bass (16”- 
none). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing 
$1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $10; fishing $2.50 or 
fee charged nonres. in applicant's state, 6-day 
$1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Deer (5 a season) : Lexington County 
opens 15th; Bamberg, Chester, Edgefield, Saluda, 
Lee, Fairfield, Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, An- 
derson, Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, Green- 
wood and Newberry Counties closed entire month; 
rest of state open entire month. Raccoon, Opos- 
sum (no limits) Horry and Marion Counties 
closed; rest of state open entire month. Rabbit 
(no limit) Orangeburg, Barnwell, Bamberg, 
Allendale, Hampton, Jasper, Beaufort, Colleton, 
Dorchester, Berkeley, Williamsburg, George- 
town, and Charleston open entire month; rest of 
state closed. Squirrel (12; Florence County 15; 
Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, Green- 
wood, and Newberry Counties 10) open entire 
month. Fox (no limit) open entire month. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting, state $3.10, county of 
res. $1.10; fishing $1.10.: Nonres.: Hunting 
$15.25; fishing $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Warn- 
ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited. Note: 





Seasons on upland game birds, also on Elk and 
Antelope, had not been established at time of 
going to press, but there may be open seasons 
in October. Consult Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, Pierre, for dates and regulations. Fish- 
ing: Bluegill, Crappie (no size-15). Black 
Bass, Wall-eyed and Northern Pike, Pickerel 
(no size-aggregate 8). Perch, Bullhead (no 
size—aggregate 50). All other protected fish (no 
size—aggregate 15). Licenses: Res.: Small game 
$1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game $20; fish- 
ing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Wildcat, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Squirrel (8). Fishing: Black Bass (11”-8). 
Wall-eye Pike, Sauger (15”-5). Muskellunge 
(20”-5). White and Black Crappie (8-15). 
Rock Bass (no size-15). Warmouth Bass (no 
size-20). White and Yellow Bass (10-15). 
Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-25). Catfish, Buffalo 
(15”-none). Drum (10”-none). Sturgeon, Spoon- 
bill (30”-none). Bullhead, Gar, Grinnel, Sucker, 
Mullet, Red Horse, Black Horse, Shad, Her- 
ring, Carp, Eel (no limits). (Aggregate catch 
on fish on which there is a catch limit, 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2; fishing 
l-day 50 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15, 2-day 


$5; fishing $5, 3-day $1. 

TEXAS 

Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Squirrel (10) in 
designated counties only; consult authorities 


for regulations. Fishing: Black Bass (11”-15). 
Crappie or White Perch (7”-15). Bream, Gog- 
gle-eye (no size-35; aggregate 50). Warning: 
There are many county and local seasons and 
regulations for both fishing and hunting; be 
sure to consult local authorities. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $2; fishing with artif. bait $1.10. Non- 
res.: Hunting $25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. Li- 
cense required of nonres. for predators, and of 


res. if hunting predators outside own county. 
Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 

Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Deer (1) open 

18th to 28th only. Note: Season on Grouse, 


Sage Hen, Quail, Partridge, and Pheasant had 
not been definitely established at time of going 
to press, but there may be an open season in 
October. Consult Dept. of Fish and Game, Salt 
Lake City, for dates and regulations. Fishing: 
All game fish (7”-8lb. or 20 fish). Catfish and 





common fish in designated waters (7”-none). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $4; deer 
$3; game birds $2; fishing $2. Nonres.: Small 
game and fishing $10; deer $20; fishing $3. Li- 
cense not required for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear (no limit). Hare, Rabbit (3). 
Cottontail Rabbit (no limit). Gray Squirrel (4). 
Pheasant (2) Wednesdays and Saturdays only. 
Quail (4). Ruffed Grouse (4). Raccoon (15 a 
season) opens 25th. Fishing: Pike-Perch, Pick- 
erel, Muskellunge (12”-25 lb.) Black Bass (10”- 


5). Smelt (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
and hunting $2; hunting $1.25; fishing $1.25 
Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $15.50; hunting 


$12.50; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65 


VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Woodchuck (no limit). Deer (1), Bear 
(1), open in Norfolk and Nansemond Counties 
only. Raccoon, Opossum (no limits) designated 
counties east of Blue Ridge Mountains open en- 
tire month; rest of state closed entire month 
Fishing: Black Bass (west of Blue Ridge Mts 
10”-10; east of Blue Ridge Mts. 12”-10 Rock 
Bass (6”-15). Pike (no size-20). Crappie or Sil- 
ver Perch, Bream, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 25 
Note: Special regulations in state ponds; con 
sult Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries 
Licenses: Res.: State, small game and fishing 
$3, small game $2.50, big game $1 additional; 
fishing $2. County of res., hunting (except elk 
and fishing $1; elk $1 additional Nonres 
Small game and fishing $15.50, big game $2.50 
additional; 2-day hunting license not good for 
big game or waterfowl, $5; elk $5 additional; 
fishing $5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Seasons had not been established at 
time of going to press, but it is probable that in 
October seasons will be open on Deer, Bear 
Elk, Rabbit, Squirrel, Blue, Ruffed, and Frank 
lin Grouse, Chinese Pheasant, Hungarian Part- 
ridge, and Quail. Consult Dept. of Game, Se 
attle, for dates and regulations, Fishing: Bass 
(6”-Eloika and Silver Lakes 10”). Bluegill, 
Sunfish (no size—Kahlotus Lake 6” All other 
game fish (6”). (Aggregate catch limit all game 
fish, 20, but not over 10 lb. and 1 fish). Warn 
ing: There are numerous local seasons and 
regulations which are different from statewide 
seasons and regulations, and in almost 
county there are designated waters closed to al 
fishing and other designated waters which are 
always open. Be sure to consult Dept. of Game 
or local authorities before fishing. Licenses 
Res.: State, fishing and hunting $3; county 
fishing and hunting $1.50. Nonres.: State, fish 
ing and hunting $25; state, fishing $5; county 
of issue, fishing $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Wild Turkey (1) opens 16th in Berke 
ley, Grant, Hampshire, Hardy, Morgan, Pocahon 
tas, Randolph, Tucker and Nicholas Counties, and 
parts of Greenbrier, Webster and Monroe Cour 
ties; rest of state closed entire month. Gray 
Black and Fox Squirrel (4), Ruffed Grouse (3 


every 


entire state opens 16th. Fishing: Black Bass 
(10”-8; in designated waters 9”-8). Perch other 
than white perch, Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike 
(12”—none). Muskalonge (15”-none). Rock 
Bass, Crappie, Bluegill, and Red-bellied Su 
fish (5”-25, aggregate 75). Channel and Blue 
Catfish, White Perch (10”-15) White ar 
Yellow Sucker, Red Horse (10”-aggregate 15 
Warning: There are special regulations f 


authorities or Cor 
Licenses 
Fishing 


some waters; consult local 
servation Commission, before fishing. 
Res.: Fishing and hunting $2. Nonres.: 
and hunting $15; fishing $5, 1-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Seasons had not been established a 
time of going to press but there probably wi 
be open seasons in October in designated cou 
ties on Snowshoe Hare, Red Fox, Ruffed Grouse 
Prairie Chicken, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Pheasant 

(Continued on next page) 
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“Here is a picture of Tom Gunner 222481 
F.D.S.B. pointing quail. He is 8'2 years old and 
still going strong. Tom has been fed exclusively 
on VITALITY for a long time and does real well 
on it. I feed it to all my Setters and they like it fine.”’ 
Henry Ettelbrick, 404 E. Monroe, Springfield, Il. 


{TALITY 


YOUR DOGS? 


Vitality Dog Foods supply dogs with adequate 
amounts of Vitamin Bl (Thiamin) which gives 
greater stamina and enthusiasm for work and 
hunting—better morale. Keep your dogs work- 
ing hard throughout the entire hunting sea- 
son with Vitality. Backed by the famous 60 day 
feeding trial offer. Write for details. 


VITALITY MILLS, INC.7°7ereace cin?" 


WHY NOT 
T 











Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. 11, 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 


25; 
| 25; 








He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle , 

Stops Barking and neigh- > . 

bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. S 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00, 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ilbs.—$1.50. 


Court Decisions Against Barking Dogs 









WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO..,Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 








FLASH KILLS FLEAS and Shampoos 


Send today for FLASH! The amazing Flea Remover 
Shampoo for dogs. Endorsed by veterinarians and 
users. Send $1.00 for pint bottle (enough to kill 
fleas and shampoo 25 dogs) or money refunded 
For a limited time, we'll send FREE dog brush with 
each order. Combination offer shipped post paid, 
for $1.00 is positively for a limited time. Send 75 
cents in coins or money order for the pint bottle 
if you do not wish the brush. 


CANINE SPECIALTIES, P.O. Box 275, Utica, N. Y. 











— 
Your Dog 


begins to 


Scratch 


You Owe Him 


Relief 


Don’t blame the weather or 
animal nature when your 
dog scratches and sheds his coat continuously. It 
isn't nature's way at all 

A dog's blood may be continually affected by im- 
purities produced by the restraint of domestic life, 
improper food, lack of natural exercise and impaired 
elimination. These conditions act to set up an intense 
irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. No wonder 
he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment. 

He looks to you for help and you can give it— 
quickly. 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders provide blood tonic ele- 
ments and a reconstructive for dogs of all breeds, any 
age. Given regularly on Saturday each week they act 
to quickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper con- 
ditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, listless- 
ness, poor appetite, bad breath and skin irritations. 
They work to make your pet happier, healthier and 
more contented. 

_ Rex Hunters Dog Powders are for sale at leading Drug 
Stores, Pet and Sport Shops at 25c and $1.00. Their well- 
directed action should show a quick effect. You may never 
know how fine your dog can be until you have tried them. 
Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders ... Keep Dogs Fit. 
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| Hungarian Partridge, Gray and Fox Squirrel, | 
| and Gray Raccoon. There may be an open sea- 


son on Deer, for bow-and-arrow hunting only, in 


designated counties. Consult Conservation | 


ow aS Stamp 
Ma Y Brin y 
Better health 
for Your Do 


Dept., Madison, for dates and regulations. Fish- 
ing: Black Bass (10”-7; boundary waters 10”- 
6; outlying waters 10”-10). White Bass (7”- 
boundary waters 7”-10). Rock Bass (7”=- 
boundary waters 5”-15 in aggregate with 
sunfishes). Sunfishes (6”-25; boundary waters 
5”"-15 in aggregate with Rock Bass). Crappie 
(7”-25 in inland waters in aggregate with cali- 
co, silver, and strawberry bass; boundary 
waters 7”-15). Pickerel (18”=7; boundary wat- 
ers 16”-10). Catfish (14”-15; boundary waters 
14”—none). Perch (6”-25; boundary waters no 
limits). Calico, Silver, and Strawberry Bass 
(7"-25 in aggregate with crappie in inland wat- 


| ers). Bullhead (no size-25; boundary waters 
7”-40). Wall-eyed Pike (13”-7; in Long Lake, 


Fond du Lac County 13”-3; boundary waters 
13”-8). Muskellunge (30”-1). Shovel-nosed 
Sturgeon (20” dressed-10) in Lake Pepin and 
Mississippi River. Sturgeon (30-1) open until 
15th in designated waters only. Aggregate 
catch limits: Inland waters: Black Bass, Wall- 
eyed Pike, and Pickerel, 15; all game fish, 30. 
Boundary waters: All fish except perch, catfish, 
and bullhead, 30. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, 
deer $1 additional; fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $25, including deer $50; fishing $3. Fishing 
license not required of either res, or nonres. 
for outlying waters. 


WYOMING 


Hunting: Bear (1). Elk (1): Open entire 
month, Teton and Park Counties and parts of 
Lincoln, Sublette and Fremont Counties; open 
until 15th, part of Lincoln County; opens 15th, 


| part of Lincoln County; opens 16th, Carbon 


County and part of Albany County; opens 18th, 
Big Horn, Johnson, Sheridan, Hot Springs and 
Washakie Counties; open 16th to 22nd only, part 
of Fremont County; rest of state closed entire 
month. Deer (1): Open entire month, Teton 
County and parts of Fremont, Sublette, Lincoln 
and Park Counties; open until 15th, part of 
Lincoln County; opens 15th, Uinta County and 
parts of Lincoln and Park Counties; opens 16th, 
Converse and Platte Counties and parts of Al 
bany, Carbon and Natrona Counties; opens 18th, 
Big Horn, Johnson, Sheridan, Hot Springs and 
Washakie Counties, and parts of Fremont and 
Natrona Counties; opens 26th, Crook and Wes- 
ton Counties; open 11th to 15th only, Sweet- 
water County; open 16th to 22nd only, part of 
Fremont County; rest of state closed entire 
month. Moose (1), Mountain Sheep (1), under 
special permits; open entire month: Teton, 
Fremont, Park, and Sublette Counties; rest of 
state closed. Antelope (1) under special permit; 
open until 15th: Park, Carbon, Fremont, Sweet- 
water and Natrona Counties; open 12th, Weston, 
Campbell, Converse, and Johnson Counties. Ring- 
necked Pheasant (3) open entire month: Sheri- 
dan, Big Horn and Washakie Counties; open 
until 15th, Johnson County; opens 15th, Hot 
Springs County; rest of state closed entire 
month. Hungarian Partridge (3) Johnson and 
Sheridan Counties only open on 3lst only; rest 
of state closed entire month, Fishing: All game 
fish (no size-15 lb., but not more than 20 fish). 
Warning: There are numerous local exceptions; 
consult local authorities or Game and Fish Com- 
mission, Cheyenne, before fishing. Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting $5; game birds and 
fishing $3; game birds only $2; permit for addi- 
tional bear $5; fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing 
and hunting $50; deer only $20; permit for 2 
additional bears $25; game birds only $10; 
fishing $3, 7-day $1.50. 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Wolf, Cougar, Wolverine, Rabbit | 


(no limits). Note: Seasons on other game had 
not been set at time of going to press, but there 
probably will be open seasons in October on 
Mountain Sheep, Mountain Goat, Elk, Bear, 
Hungarian Partridge, and Sharp-tailed and 
Ruffed Grouse. Consult Fish and Game Com- 
missioner, Dept. of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, 
for dates and regulations. Fishing: Trout, Gray- 
ling, Rocky Mountain Whitefish (8”-aggregate 
20) open until 15th; Highwood River in Forest 
Reserve and Red Deer and North Saskatchewan 
Rivers and their tributaries closed entire 
month, Pike, Pickerel (no size-15), Perch, 
Goldeye (no size-aggregate 25) (aggregate of 
Pike, Pickerel, Perch, and Goldeye, 25). Dolly 
Varden Trout (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Big 
game $2, special elk license $5; game birds $2; 
fishing $2.25, required only for waters fre- 


quented by trout, grayling, Rocky Mountain 


(Continued on next page) 





Gatnes-enthustast B. S. Anstyn of 
Los Angeles, Calif., and his Gaines- 
fed Setter, Anslyn's Candy Ktd, 


® Mostof the more-than- 
a-million dog lovers now 
feeding Gaines Dog Food started the way 
we suggest you start —with a free sample! 
Many found that Gaines bio-balanced nutri- 
tion makes a mighty big difference in the 
way their dogs look and act and feel every day. 


CHOICE OF THE e@ Gaines has proved its 
U.S. ANTARCTIC health-worth as no other 
prepared dog food has ever 
E x P E D T I 0 N done! For two years Gaines 
helped keep the dogs of the LS. Antarctic Ex- 
pedition in tip-top shape. In the blazing heat of 
the tropies, going to and from Little America 
in the 60° below of Antarctica — these Ex- 
pedition dogs gave their best—thanks to their 
ever-excellent health. 


EXTRA AIDS TO @® We now urge you to 
BETTER HEALTH try this same Gaines 


food without cost or obligation. See how 
Gaines can help your dog have a glossy coat, clear 
sparkling eyes, and all those other attractive 
attributes! Gaines contains Vitamins A, B, D, 
E,G and evervthing else dogs are known to need! 


agg ei ve @ Yes, Gaines brings health 
benefits galore—and what's 
more, it can save you important money, too. 
You pay for no moisture. Gaines is a DRY food, 
92% moisture-free! You merely add equal parts 
water to the food at feeding time. This alone 
may cut your feeding costs by as much as 50%! 

Let your pet—and your purse—benefit from 
Gaines extra advantages. 
Better dealers every- 
where have Gaines in 
handy 2- and 5-lb. bags. 
Buy a supply now. Or if 
you wish to test Gaines 
first, just mail coupon be- 

low to Gaines, Box I-10 
; Sherburne, New York. 


‘Start Today FREE 


GAINES FOOD CO. INC. 
B 10, 


ox I- 5 Cnonet oF Tat 
Sherburne, N. Y. U.S. Antarctic 
Expedition 





















Please rush free samples of Gaines 
Dog Food, together with illustrated 
booklet, “Health for Your Dog.” [ have Pup- 





pies (no.)...... Old Dogs (no.)...... 

NG in sincinsing assed bona een ney ° 
Address a a a a a 
City ; State reer y ce 


Canadian Representative: Wear Food ‘Company, 
2114 Queen Street East, Toronto, Canada 
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1000 YEARS OF ROYAL BLOOD, and what's it 
got me? Fleas! And I’m supposed to look regal! 
But I think my Mistress has caught on — she’s 
gone out to get some SKIP-FLEA POWDER, 





Z44 Ys - y) NW \ 
THAT'S BETTER! This SKIP-FLEA really kills 
my fleas—and it’s borated to soothe the old 
bites! We've got SKIP-FLEA SOAP for baths, 
too. It slaughters fleas just like the POWDER. 





FLEAS BRING WORMS as well as itches. Spare 
your pet—get SOAP and POWDER in the 
Sergeant's Flea Insurance Kit, At drug and pet 


stores (and the new free Sergeant’s DOG BOOK), 









FREE — New DOG BOOK! 
Mail this coupon. 






Miller Products ore 
68-K, Richmond, 
ee saan sD 


Polk 
Dept. 


oG BOOK to: 
=) Please send a free 





White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


Coon and Combination Hunters. 











Open and silent trailers. Fox, 
Rabbit and Beagle Hounds. 
Trial allowed Money-back 
Guarantee. Bargain prices. Cat- 
alog free. 


DIXIE KENNELS 


TRANSPORT DOGS IN COMFORT 


INATRUNK VENTILATOR 
Be 28 ride in comfort in trunk. 
Air carefully and ope A 
POSITIV 


B8C. HERRICK, ILL. 








regulated, 
x 


EN. 
and odor 
‘ floor or 
ies. Dogssafely protected 

« 1djustable vents 
ot weather Trunk 





lade 
cam be hove |e a not 
mar car Ss le installa 
tion. MONEY. R 
NOT SATISFIED! You 
0 better ruarantee 
your dealer today, 
send onty $3.00 direct. 
PACHNER iy KOLLER, Inc. 
2316W.69thSt.,Chicago, til. 

















| Hunting: Res.: 


whitefish. Nonres.: Hunting $50; special elk 
license $50; game birds $25, game birds 1-day 
$5, fishing $2.25. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Seasons had not been set at time of 
going to press, but it is probable that in Octo- 
ber there will be open seasons on Bear, Caribou, 
Deer, Moose, Mountain Sheep, Mountain Goat, 
Elk, California Quail, European Partridge, 
Grouse, and Ptarmigan. Consult Game Com- 
mission, Vancouver, for dates and regulations. 
Fishing: Salmon (8”-nontidal waters 5, grilse 
counted in trout catch; tidal waters 8”—none). 
Trout (8”-15 in aggregate with salmon grilse, 
but not more than three steelhead over 5 Ib.) 
Black Bass (no size-15). Warning: Many wa- 
ters under special seasons and rulings; consult 
Game Commission, Vancouver, before fishing. 
Licenses: Res.: Big game and birds $6; fishing 
$1, required only for nontidal waters south of 
52nd parallel. Nonres. Alien: All game and 
fish $50; all game except pheasant $25; addi- 
tional trophy fees for big-game animals; fishing 
$5 or $1 a day. Nonres. Canadian: All game 
and fish $15; fishing $5 or $1 a day. 


MANITOBA 


Hunting: Caribou, Moose, Deer (1 of either) 
open until 15th only in part of province lying 
north of Winnipeg River, east of Lake Winni- 
peg to Ontario boundary, and north to 53rd 
parallel; rest of province closed. Ptarmigan 
(15) open until 20th only. Note: There prob- 
ably will be an open season on Ruffed Grouse, 
Prairie Chicken, and Hungarian Partridge 
early in October. Consult Division of Game and 
Fisheries, Winnipeg, for dates and regulations. 
Fishing: Lake Trout (16”-10), Speckled Trout 


(11"-10) open until 10th only. Pickerel, Pike 
(15"-15). Perch (8-15). Goldeye, Mooneye 
(10"-15). Arctic Greyling (11"-15). Sauger 
(11”-15). Maskinonge (24”-3). Black Bass (10”= 
6). (Aggregate all game fish, 15.) Licenses: 


Moose or caribou $5, deer $2.50. 
game birds $2.25. Nonres. British Subject: Big 
game $25, game birds $10.50. Nonres. Alien: 
Big game $40, game birds $25. Fishing: Res.: 
Not required: nonres.: $5.50, 3-day $1.25; fam- 


ily license $7.50, 3-day $2.25. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Wildcat (no 
Grand Manan, Campobello, and Deer Islands 
opens on 15th to bona fide res. only; rest of 
province open entire month to res. and nonres. 
Rabbit (no limit). Ruffed Grouse, Spruce Par- 
tridge (6) Grand Manan, Campobello, and Deer 
Islands open 15th; rest of province open entire 
month. Fishing: Salmon (no size-30 a week) 
Big Tracadie, Jacquet, and Tabusintac Rivers 
open entire month; Cains, Renous, Kennebe- 
casis, Nashwaak, St. Croix, Magaguadavic, and 
Digequash Rivers open until 15th; all other 
waters closed entire month. Striped Bass (12”- 
none). Black Bass (no limits). Speckled or 
Brook Trout (no size-20, but not more than 
10 lb.) only Restigouche River open until 15th; 
all other waters closed entire month. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting: Deer and game birds $2; game 
birds only $1; fishing, Crown Land Waters $1. 
Nonres.: Hunting: Deer and bear $10; game 
birds $15. Fishing (includes wife and minors): 
Salmon, trout, pickerel, and bass $15; 7-day $5. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Bear, Wildcat (no limits). Deer 
(2). Opens 16th: Rufted Grouse, Hungarian 
Partridge (5). Fishing: Striped Bass (no size- 
nontidal waters 30, but not more than 20 Ib.; 
in tidal waters of Annapolis River between 
Annapolis and Bridgetown, 16”-5). Salmon (3 
lb. round weight-8). Cape Breton Island and 
streams of mainland flowing into Strait of 
Canso and Chedabucto Bay open until 15th; 
Cumberland and Colchester Counties open un- 
til 14th; rest of province closed entire month. 
Rainbow Trout, in designated lakes (12”-3). 
Licenses: Res.: Big game $2; fishing, not re- 
quired. Nonres.: Big game and birds, except 
woodcock and snipe, $50; deer $25; small game 


limit). Deer (1) 


Hunting: 


and birds, except woodcock and snipe, $15; 
woodcock and snipe $25; fishing $5. 
ONTARIO 

Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Deer 


| (1) north of mainline of C. N. R. open entire 


month; designated open area south of C. N. R. 
and north of French and Mattawa Rivers and 
Lake Nipissing opens 15th; rest of province 


* 





closed entire month. Moose (1) north of main- 
line of C. N. R. open entire month; designated 
open area south of C. N. R. and north of French 
and Mattawa Rivers and Lake Nipissing, and 
designated open area in Kenora and Rainy 
River Districts between Fort William and 
Manitoba line, and designated open area in vi- 
cinity of North Bay and Cobalt opens 15th; 
rest of province closed entire month. Partridge 
(5) open 4th to 11th only, Kent and Essex Coun- 
ties and designated townships closed entire 
month. English Ring-necked Pheasant (5) open 
30th and 3lst only, under special license (fee 
$5) on Pelee Island only. Fishing: Black 
Bass (10”-6). Maskinonge (24”-2) River 
St. Clair, Lake St. Clair, and Lake Erie open 
entire month; all other waters open until 15th 
only. Lake Trout, Whitefish (no size-5) Lake 
Nipigon, the Great Lakes, Georgian Bay, North 
Channel, Bay of Quinte, River St. Lawrence, 
and north and west of and including the French 
and Mattawa Rivers and Lake Nipissing open 
entire month; rest of province open until 14th, 
except the parts of Parry Sound, Muskoka, 
Haliburton, Renfrew, South Nipissing, and 
North Hastings, which close on the 5th. Open 
entire month: Yellow Pickerel (13”-8), Pike (no 
size-8), Sturgeon (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, moose $6, deer $4, small game $1; 
fishing, not required. Nonres.: Hunting: Moose, 
deer, bear, rabbit, birds $41; deer, bear, rabbit, 
birds $25.75; bear, rabbit, birds, $15.50; fishing 
$5.50, 3-day $2, family license $8. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Hunting: Hungarian Partridge (8). Ruffed 
Grouse (4) opens 15th. Fishing: Rainbow Trout 
(10”-3). Licenses: Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing 
$2. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear (no limit). Deer (1). 
(1) Eastern Townships Section closed; rest of 
province open entire month. Caribou (1) only 
Gaspe North, Gaspe South, and Bonaventure 
Counties open. Birch and Spruce Partridge, 
(5) open until 20th only. Hare (no limit) opens 
15th. Fishing: Open entire month: Pickerel 
(15”-none); Sturgeon (St. Lawrence waters 28” 
other waters 36”—none); Eel (20”—none); Smelt 
Whitefish (no limits). Bass (9”-10, but not over 


Moose 


15 lb.), Maskinonge (no size-2), open until 15th 
only. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1, 
good for wife and children under 18, required 
only for lakes and salmon rivers. Nonres.: 


Hunting $26; migratory birds $10.50; bear $5.25; 
fishing $10, 3-day $2, 7-day family $5. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Hunting: Barren Land Caribou (2) 
21st. Antelope (1) open 14th to 28th only. Hun- 
garian Partridge (12), Prairie Chicken (10), 
Ruffed Grouse (6) open entire month. Pheasant 
(3) open llth, 13th and 14th only. Fishing: 
Rainbow Trout (9”-15). Pickerel (15”), Pike 
(12”) (aggregate 12). Perch, Goldeye (no size- 
aggregate 20). Black Bass (10”-5). Licenses: 
Res.: Big game $5; game birds $2; fishing, 
trout waters $2, nontrout waters $1. Nonres. 
Alien: Big game $40; game birds $25. Non- 
res. Canadian: Big game $25, game birds $10. 
Nonres.: Fishing $5, l-week $3, 2-day $1.50, 
family $10, 1-month $5. Special license to hunt 
cock pheasant, $1. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may 
be hunted in certain sections under special li- 
cense only. Seasons on small game had not 
been established at time of going to press, but 
it is probable that there will be open seasons on 


opens 


Hare, Rabbit, and Ptarmigan in October. Con- 
sult Dept. of Natural Resources, St. John’s. 
Licenses: Hunting: Special license for 1 bull 


moose or 1 stag caribou: Res. $5, nonres. $25. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear, Wolf (no limits). Moose (1), 
Deer (2), Caribou (2), Mountain Sheep (1), 
Mountain Goat (1), Ptarmigan (25), Grouse 
(15), Partridge (15), Pheasant (15), Prairie 
Chicken (15). Note: Limits for big game are 
for nonres.; limits for res. are larger. Fishing: 
Open entire month: Greyling, Speckled Trout, 
Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge 
Open until 14th: Tulibee. Note: Consult G. A. 
Jeckell, Controller, Dawson, for additional in- 
formation. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fish 
ing, not required. Nonres.: Hunting, big game 
Alien $100, British subject $75; small game $5 
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LEFT-OVERS 


for 


VARIETY 


SOLD BY GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 








FENCING FOR DOGS 








Crown offers you 
sturdy, long-lasting 
wire fabrics and 
rigid angle steel 
framework at prices 
that spell economy. 
Special non-climb- 
able wires. Investi- 
gate Crown’s all- 
steel kennel run con- 
struction, famous for 
long life, low cost. Ad- 
vice on enclosure problems, cost estimates 
without obligation. Write today for new Crown 
catalog displaying entire line—FREE! 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1479 TYLER STREET WN. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Write today for 
FREE CATALOG 


_—_ 
naagy at low cost! 
te 


















25 cents each, 
5 for $1.00 


Stamped with your 
name and_e address. 
Also Social Security 
plates, key tags, etc. 
Send for free folder. 


Metal Name Tags 











WINGDALE, N. Y. 











GOOD NEWS “SUCCESS 


FOR DOG OWNERS! with Dogs” 


The famous Q-W Hand Book of training 
secrets, correct feeding, and cures for 
ailments. FREE with dealer’s name. 


Q-W LABORATORIES, INC. 
BOUND BROOK (Dept. 80 ) NEW JERSEY 























Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is | 


one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, and another to figure the lead on a fast- 
flying bird. Askins knows the game from both angles 
but he has written his book from the standpoint of the 
ordinary hunter in the uplands and on the shore. If 
“holding ahead,”’ judging distance and figuring direc- 
tion are problems about which an expert can tell you 


s 





mething, you will find all this—and more—discussed 
definitely and simply in ‘‘Wing Shooting.”” 88 pages 
and cover. 25c postpaid. Outdoor Life, Desk 101, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health,- It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 








Overweight Beagle 


Question: My male beagle gained weight 
during the winter, when I was feeding him 34 
lb. ground beef, dry meal, cooked vegetables, a 
slice of whole-wheat bread, and 1 pt. milk 
every day. Lately I’ve reduced the beef to '% 
lb. daily, but the dog doesn’t seem to lose 
weight. Can I reduce his diet further to get 
him in trim for hunting?—P. H. T., Pa 


Answer: Some dogs put on weight very 
easily. Reduce the amount of beef to '% lt 
three days a week, letting him have 1% lb. the 
other days. Add two slices of stale whole- 
wheat bread and some chopped lettuce to the 
diet, and also give him 2 tsp. milk of magnesia 
twice a week. Watch carefully to see that the 
dog is getting enough nourishment. Don’t give 
him any cake or candy.—J. R. K. 


Breeding Dog With Mange 


Question: I want to have my English setter 
bitch bred this fall. However, she recently had 
mange, and although it seems to be gone now 
I'm afraid it might come back by the time the 
pups were born. Would this do any harm to 
the pups?—A. G., Ind. 


Answer: If a mother has mange, it is ad- 
visable to take the puppies away at birth. It’s 
better, however, not to breed the dog if she has 
mange, or to see that the ailment is corrected 
before she is bred. The following mixture may 
be used: 1 oz. balsam of Peru, 1 tsp. creolin, 
and sufficient alcohol to make 8 oz. Apply this 
to the affected parts once a day.—/J. R. K. 


Worming Dose for Large Dog 


Question: I raise and drive huskies, weigh- 
ing from 45 to 70 lb. What dose should I give 
pups and large dogs for tape and roundworms? 


—W. W. N., Minn. 


Answer: For roundworms, mix 5 drops oil 
of wormseed, 2 tsp. sirup of buckthorn, and 6 
tsp. castor oil. To puppies more than 6 months 
old, give 1 tbsp. of this mixture on an empty 
stomach; for dogs weighing about 70 lb. make 
the dose 114 to 2 tbsp. 

For tapeworms, give the pups 1/20 grain 
arecoline hydrobromine on an empty stomach, 
and 1 hour later give a saline enema of 1 tsp 
salt in 1 pt. warm water. Larger dogs should 
have the same treatment, but the dose should be 
two 1/20-grain tablets. Do not feed the dogs for 
several hours after either treatment. Repeat in 
3 weeks if necessary.—J. R. K. 


Applying Ear Ointment 


Question: In a recent issue you gave the 
following directions for curing ear canker: 
““Moisten some cotton with hydrogen peroxide 
and cleanse the ears, wipe them with dry cot- 
ton, and apply a 2 percent yellow mercuric- 
oxide ointment. Massage gently and remove 
surplus ointment.”” However, my dog has a 
canker deep in the inner ear, and I can't get 
the ointment in far enough. Is there a liquid 
I could use instead?—Mrs. R. G. C., Tex. 


Answer: By putting the ointment into the 
ear and then closing the ear above and mas 
Saging gently, the ointment should reach the 
desired part. However, camphorated oil may 
be used instead of the ointment, or you may 
mix some sulfanilamide powder in olive oil 
and inject it in the ear.—J. R. K. 








~~ 


But Be Sure Your Dog Is 
in Good Condition 





NE of these days you'll be hunting once 

more with that dog of yours. And when 
that day comes, you'll discover that no 
matter how much your dog wants to hunt, 
his general condition has a direct bearing 
upon how we// he hunts. 

One good way to help keep your dog in 
good condition is to fortify his regular 
diet with the solid nourishment of inexpen- 
sive Red Heart Dog Biscuits. They furnish 
an abundance of Anti-infective Vitamin 
A, Anti-neuritic Vitamin B1,and Sunshine 
Vitamin D... plus essential calcium, io- 
dine, and other minerals. 


Red Heart Dog Biscuits are available 
heart-shaped or kibbled in bulk or pack- 
age. Each package contains 3 delicious fla- 
vors—beef, fish, and cheese. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write John Morrell & 
Co., General Offices, Ottumwa, Iowa. 





MORRELL FEEDING PLAN 


Parts by weight: 1 part Red Heart Dog Bis- 
cuits, or Kibble; 4 parts Red Heart Canned 
(rotating diets A, B, and C); 1 part (or 
enough to moisten) water or milk. 

NOTE: Amounts depend upon size and activity 
of dog. Average Cocker or Beagle 16 oz. per day, 
Springer or Retriever 24 oz., Pointer or Setter 
32 oz.; divided into two feedings — morning, light 
meal; evening, heavier meal. 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 

PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 

27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number } 

and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. | 

‘ enamel - —— eens Sones : 











“ye Whe CHESAPEAKES. Litter registered. March pups. | REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. American 

{ = * AND POINTERS Pome On Pedigree. Belmont Kennels, Stevens Water Spaniels. Stamp, Brogden, Rush | Lake, Wis. 

Ud ‘oin is. eS re ee ——— 
a HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Che talogue, 

POINTER English and Irish Setters, pups $15.00 | EXCEPTIONALLY fine Chesapeake puppies. Elton Beck, 0-15. Herrick. Ii, ap. Catalogue 
and $20.00. Trained dogs, $40.00 each, papers. Various ages. Sunnynole Kennels. Glasgow, rT So oooOS 
Trial. Clyde Lighty, Cullom, Illinois. Montana. CHOICE Coach, White Collie, Rat Terrier Pups. 

= — Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 





HIGHCLASS Hunting Dogs: Setters, Pointers, = : — — 
Coonhounds, Combination Hunters. Priced rea- ir na BEACLES je BEACLES =a | POINTE IRS, Setters, Cockers, Hounds, Airedales. 
sonable, shipped for trial. Also time payment if . hipped on approv al. Sportsmen’s' Service, 
desired. Write for prices today. Frye’s Kennels, HUNDRED ) Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue, Catalogue, La_ Rue, Ohio. ae 
Finger, Tenn. ; Elton Beck, O-16, Herrick, IIl. ; ENGLISH Bull puppies. Catalog 10c. Persian 
GORDON Setter Pups, Registered Stock, Hunt- BEAGLEHOUNDS: Cheap. Trial. Literature — Challenger Kennels. Jackson Center, 


















































ing Strain. Field Gordon Kennels, Somers, Conn. Free. Dixie Kennels, BS, Herrick, III. 

Pay I} 6 pl are, REAGLES " zx T. Bernard pups; Champion sired beauties. $20. 00 
PAYMENT Plan. German & English pointers, BEAGLES. Rabbithounds, broken. Trial pup s . 

Irish and English setters. Pups to trained dogs. pies. Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Penna. up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. I. Y. 
List & photos 10c. Furcht Kennels, Gooding, ENGLISH Beagle puppies priced to sell. Floyd ST. BERNARD Puppies. Real Beauties. Free 
Idaho. _ Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. Details. Vories Morein, , Ville latte, La. 
HIGHCLASS Pointer Male, age 3, “trained and BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. SCOTTIES, Wire-Hairs, other breeds — occasion- - 
es 2 ,Pheasants and NOD Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. _ally. Selanna_ Kennels, Selinsgrove, Pa 

een 108e, sti c c 3, e eves. >TT "@ y rec “Vie } . y . } 

: oe WELL Trained Beagles, Starters. puppies. Neu- PUPPIES. Norwegian Elkhound. English Bull- 
$45.00, six days trial. A. F. Doran, Murray, Ky. miller Brothers, Beach’ City, Ohio. _ ‘ dogs. Scotties. Envilla Ranch. Havre, Mon- 
GORDON Setter Champion Stock 5 months. Pa- ENGLISH Beagles. Rabbithounds. Trial. Start: tana. _ os _ 

pers Reasonable. Stoner Whitaker, Route 11, “ers. Pups. Be rt Meckley, Glenville, Pa. < WHITE German Shepherd Puppie ~ Pure bred. 
Tulsa, Okla. Beautiful. Lindenholt, Pedlar Mill 

















ENGLISH Setters and Pointer Pups from Bird- | BEAGLES . Trained. Trial. Young dogs. John 
minded Parents, registered. Ask for livability _Herbert, Bentley Springs, Maryland. __ = i HOUNDS fie  .OUNDS #@ || 
Howard DeGrush, Coal City, Ill. REGISTERED | Beagles. Write for description. 


fLuarantee. 














DRAFTED: Rare Opportunity: Two fully broken _Alton Tozier, L itchfield | Corner, Maine. FOX, Deer, Coonhounds: Shipper 37 years. 
bird dogs, worlds experience. Trial, just $40 REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. . All : ages. List Stephens s Kennels, Marshall, Arkansas. 
each, $75 two. H. H. Miller, Box 53, Enid, Miss. free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind. BASSETS. Hunters. Sales list, pictures. 10c. 























CAREFULLY trained Pointers and Setters. Ready Smith Kennels, Spring Valley, Ohio. 
for the season. Close and wide rangers. State TERRIERS WESTERN trained coon, cat, — hounds; pup- 
: Murray, Ky. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif 


type wanted. Trial. Valley Farms, 
a . HILL Crest Kennels. Wire Fox Terriers. Wires pies, cheap. 




















































PAIR Pointer Bird dogs, 3 years old, trained, , atte . > ——— 
: p a with Personality. Litters Sired by Ch. Leading HUNDRED | Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue 
My Le Ne $50.00. Tri: 1 ‘Dan Miller, Mur- Man of Wildoaks. Int. Ch. Dogberry Rio Grande. Elton Beck, O-17, Herrick, Ill. 
. ee 7 aml, Mr. & Mrs. John W. Hill, Route 1, Elizabeth 0.00 73 Real Goon Hound 5 Years old. 6 days 
GERMAN Shorthair Pointer Pups, best of breed- City, North Carolina. $50.00 rye Cape "Girardeat : ‘Mo. ‘Box 385 
ging. From real hunting stock. Guy Watkins, | REGISTERED Black-Tan Rat Terrier Puppies. | GOONHOUNDS, possum and squirrel dogs, rea 
pte — $10.00 each. Shipped C.O.D, Bred and open sonable. John Clarke, Pulaski, Tenn. 
GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers. July Litter. females. Lust Bros. Chatfield, Ohio. — ne 
From Show Winner at Minneapolis. Pictures. BU LLTERRIERS: Pups. Stud Service. Rezis- BEST lot of farmed raised srabbithounds \ we eve 
Peterson’s, 855 So. 40 St., Lincoln, Neb. - es - : ne te owned, $20.00. Money with Agent. 6 days tria 
— weet Outstanding Bloodlines. George Phinney, yrishams Kennels, Baldwyn, Miss. 
TRAINED Pointers. One Male, One Female. Watertown, New York, Route 3. —— - " . a 
Royally Bred. Good Individuals. Trial. Roy —— a COON, Combination, Rabbit, Beagle and Fi 
Geren, Continental, Ohio. : j rey SPANIELS i Hounds. Cheap. Lg Literature free. Dixi 
POINTERS: Puppies and dogs. Eligible. Excep- Lf Kennels, B8, Herrick, Il ’ _ 
tional bloodlines. Mountain, Mansfield Road, REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. —: HISTERED Black Tan’ Coonhound Bs 
Toledo Pee Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. DE asanomy Cooners. Walter Cline, Moun alley 
IRISH Setters, beautiful puppies and grown dogs. BRITTANY Spaniel pups. Beauties. Dr. El- a = ee ae 
aeanaanep breeding. Skyline Kennels, _liott. Fox or Wis 4 ’ : ENGLISH Bloodhound Pups. Registered, famou 
sergen, N a ooo $$$ hunting and man-trailing strains. J. Sutton 
IRISH + — — my RAT-TAILED Spaniels. Natural _ retrievers Decatur, Mich. 
8 setter pups. unting stoc egular. 10.00 each C.O.D. Kennels, Oconto Falls, W 7. YE | - ~ 
Reasonable. Bill Duncan, Weston, Mo. $ ae - a... nmr -- a ARKANSAS Coon, Skunk, Opossum, , Mink, Fox 
———= SPRINGER Spaniels. Eligible puppies $10-$15. Wolf, Deer, Cat and Rabbit hounds. Trial a 
GERMAN Shorthair Pointer pups. Eligible. Good toy Packard, Wentworth, S. D. lowed. Reference in your State. Henry Fort 
hunters. Leonard Le Clair, Two Rivers, Wis. COCKERS and Springer pups. Ship on approval. Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
SIX Months English Setter Puppies, Males, $20. _Sprucedale _ Kennels, Duncansville, Pa. GOON Bitch, 4 years old, , large nize, lone eat 
Eligible. Robert _Milhoan, Elizabeth, West Va CLUMBE R ~ Spaniels. . Excellent Retrievers. Hard good voice, wide fast hunter, true at tree, sta 
ENGLISH Setter puppies, four months ~ old. Workers. A Beautiful Dog. Grand Dispositions. all night. Hunt anywhere carried. teal brox 
James Miller. New Columbia, Penna. Dr. Rex B. Foster, 920 Prospect Blvd., Water- bitch of the best tree blood. Rabbit, fox, dee 
BROKE P 3 Ss “s 7 »S Cheap. ré stock ° J *r. $14.00, ten da 
BROKE Pointers, Setters. Beautiful pups cheap. =, rea isa stock proof Others like her $1 
_ Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash. ___. | WANTED. Springer Spaniel thoroughly broken | {2/a!. y mg my Picture furnished. J. M 
GORDON Setters, Ideal dogs for Pheasants and on pheasants, must stand trial. Write H. Tews, a. : sed A —— - - 
Grouse. Youngsters for sale. Comrade Farm, 3160 N 54, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Fl R ponere ae Silent Trailer best mor 
Galion, Ohio. a COCKERS of Distinction. Registered Pet and <r dor ae re ee ae 
POINTERS—Setters, all ages. Registered stock. Show Stock, Champion Bloodlines. Mrs. Henry where others can’t. Believe will tree 99% ¢« 
_Vinton WwW. _Mason, Lexington, Mass. _ Van Outry, Franklin, Nebraska. trails coon, “opossum, mink. ghomk before the 
BRITTANY Spaniels. Points. Retrieves. R. C. REGISTERED Cockers, Springers, — from all den. Others like him. $12.50, 10 days tr 
Ward, Missoula, Mont. around hunters. Half price on all females this Money back guarantee. Reference, picture ful 
month. Wm. Kunze, Sleepy Eye, Minn. ees nished. H. Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 
AIREDALE s_ e) SPRINGER Spaniels, Eight weeks. Both colors. HAVE 11 Completely trained Rabbit Hour 
Hunters. International Champion at Stud. Al males-females. Redbone Bluetick Blacktan, 2 
PUPPIES. Farm Raised. Satisfaction guaran- Williams, Berea, Ohio. ; years old, medium size, good voices. Guarante 
teed. Grand old Strain. Martin Bright, Ash- HIGHWAY Closed. Special Sale of Champion hunt any grounds, briars, brush, swamps a 
land, Ohio oe : ; Bred Bitches. Write For Special Sales Bulletin, start rabbit. Drive it until shot or holed. N 
OORANG Airedale puppies, $20.00 up. Shipped Lindaire, Mansfield, Ohio. man-gun shy. Never tire or quit trail on sn 
, . : 6 apy MBA acc oe al? ~ —— - — $15.00 each, Pair $25.00, 10 days trial. Mone 
_on approv il. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio. FEMALE Springers, Liver and White, Trained back guarantee. Robert Lewis, Hazel. Ky 
AIREDALE Pups. Litter Registered. $10.00 up. —/? _ Trial, $40.00. Frank Roberts, Pots- — —$—$—$— : : im 
Stanley Roberts, Ridlonville, Maine. dam, N. : a ‘ 7 < COOH Hunters: ‘Offer my Male Coonhour 
LIONHEART Airedales. Female pups of this na- | SPRINGER Spaniels. Good Hunters. Eligible. | e4,2 *oar$ Of age, large size. open trailer, I 
tionally Raawe strain, reasonabie. ahoneens _Eugene Mittnacht, Route No. 2, Manitowoc, Wis. tree barker. Hunt and tree coons any where y 
Kennels, 1759 Cloverfield, Santa Monica, Calif. $20.00 Will buy registered Springer, well started. carry him. Absolutely deer, fox, rabbit, st 


° Harold Morrison, Trimble, Ohio. proof. For the man who wants an honest 
= CHESAPEAKES AND "LABRADORS RBS | REGISTERED Springer pups, $12.50 and $15.00 goodness coonhound and not trash. Others | 
; , him, $25.00, ten days trial. Picture and B 


BLACK Labrador Pups, farm-raised: various Robert Peterson, Richville, Minn. reference furnished. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, K 

















ages; eligible registration both books; champion- ELIGIBLE Springer puppies and ~ older, f1 from a Te — ~ = — 
ship blood lines. International Champion at stud. hunters. Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing, Minn. FOR Sale: My Silent Mink, Coon and Posst 
J. R. McManus, Des Moines, Iowa. COCKERS, June pups. Field show strain. Scott a... — = = — wae on 
_ — ————— . & - 8 hink, 4 anc 08S ere thers "aT 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, Carter, Laceyville, Penna. Large, 3% years, very fast, believe will tree 9 
_broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. HI There! We sell Cocker Spaniels. Hazel Lyke, of trails before game dens, true at tree. He 
50 Golden and Black Labrador “puppies “from A-1 _Antigo, Wisc. the best money can buy. Others like him. $14 
_field dogs, registered. Kellogg's, Junius, 8. D. SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and = bag Ay —— —— ice. Picture furnish 
YOUNG Chesapeakes. Eight months old. Ready show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, ‘a epa a_i ere = — 
for training. Champion and field breeding. $30.00 sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. COON Hunters—Offer 31-year-old coon-o} 
and up. Wallace Larson, North Olmsted, Ohio. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. sum bitch. Good size, good ears, cold 1 
LABRADOR, Chesapeake and Golden Retrievers. | ELIGIBLE Springer Puppies $10 and $15. T. W. po gg erg a ai Bo = ge on a 
. Training Kennels . 7 ie Stillw tw Ss. at ee, stay eed al gh ints anywl 
Mayview Training Kennels, Mayville, N. Dak. tillwell, Wentworth, 3. D. carried-—hills or swamps. Good brood bitch 





BLACK Labradors, from imported stock, both é MISCELLANEOUS DOCS ¥ the best tree blood. Completely rabbit, fox, st 
: é ’ r old and just right deer broken. More like her. $12.50, 10 days tr 


sexes, some about one year 














for this season’s training tligible for registra- SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Guarantee money back if not satisfied. B 
tion. Champion Jingo of Sandylands at stud. Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox reference, picture furnished. C. Robert Leé 
Sandyland’s Kennels, Ralston, Nebr. Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek Hazel, Ky. 
BLACK Labrador pups, 5 months. Fast retriev- Kennels. Ramsey, Ill. — — a I AM the Champion Coon Hunter of Kent 
ing bloodlines, Champion bred. Peverill’s Pom- REGISTERED Coach — Pups. $25 and up. and believe I own the Champion Coonhound 
Dane Kennels, R. R. 5, Waterloo, Iowa. Kane Kennels, Leland, Til. caught 23 coons in five straight nights last s 
LABRADORS, both colors, all ages, outstanding | ST. BERNARDS, all breeds, details free! Book | 5°. Offer Male Coonhound, large, 4 years ¢ 
quality. Registered, farm raised $20.00 up. 104 photos, descriptions, recognized breeds 25c. Redbone-Bluetick bred, wide hunter, good 
Frank Thompson Lodi. Wis Royal Kennels, No. 2, Chazy, N. ¥. fast, true at tree and solid barker, water work 
good fighter. Has never run rabbit, fox, dee 
BLACK  L: abradors only. Large » selection <« of FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. Fox, coon stock for me. Others like him. $15.00, ten d 
puppies. Write for list Priced right. Rodall and ‘Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog trial. Bank reference. Picture of catch furnish 
Wennels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr. | 10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels. Berry, Ky. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
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eS Cash must accompany order. New advertisers are requested to fur- 
nish two references with their first advertisement. Send your ad 
; with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
| \ } Ave., New York City. NOVEMBER issue closes SEPTEMBER 20th. 
i : css RR a aaa oe. Alaa. naan eee 
. 
e sACRIFICE Pair 4 year old, thoroughly trained BASSET Puppies, Started Hounds. Bassets of ‘“‘NIMROD Rus yerter’’ 
erican , _coon hounds, $40.00 each. Trial. B. W. Miller, Wanadoga, Route 3, Battle Creek, Mich Oil For Row Averter® Gun On Ia The — 
>, Wis. 4 _ynn Grove, Ky. PAIR 3 year old Coon Hounds, trained Night | trates pores of steel. Gatietacien guaranties. 
logue, ; OUTSTANDING Ozark Mountains coonhounds. Hunters or Field, $25.00. Trial. Ferrel Miller, or money refunded. Only 25c¢ per bottle. Write 
Extra high-class coonhounds $75.00 and $100.00. Lynn Grove, Ky. od dial a cats aoe, Seeenee Company, Inc., 
Pups. 4 extra high-class combination treehounds $50.00. COON Hunters—Do you want to buy Coon. | Gendale. California. Dept. | 
4 Return express paid on above hounds.) Good Opossum Hound that is guaranteed to strike the | COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 pee catalog, 15¢. 
— , verage combination treehounds open and silent smartest old i ‘ i ; , Platt Monfort, Huntingt I fe 
‘dales 1 re 7 artest old coon, drive it until treed on any mi. OnE intington, L.I., 
= ng ailers $30.00. Old coonhounds $20.00 and hunting grounds—mountains or swamps? Offer IN Your - lip 
srvice, $30.00. Squirrel dogs $20.00. Champion rabbit- ‘iooaral =F “a ‘aaclygage he *e , our Automobile Use An ‘Auto’? Gun Clip 
hounds $15.00. Nicely started coonhounds $15.00. “yet ar-old natural born coon dog, good size, _to carry your revolver or flashlight on steer- 
ersian Choice deerhounds $40.00. Coonhound pups $7.50. 9 oe Rgggeo extra good voice, fast wide hustling | ing column. Safe, immediate, and quick. Only 
‘enter rial allowed. Pictures and literature dime. Ed- Unter, good ears. cold nose, true tree barker, | $1.75 ea. No holster needed for revolvers. Satis- 
; , bea Ferguson, Boonville, Arkanees. . stay with tree. Absolutely rabbit, deer, stock, faction guaranteed, or money refunded. Write 
Ps ant on Tirenicemanaaneneiiitaa fox broken. More like him. $15.00, 10 days trial. for big oe catalog. Mershon Company, Inc., 
$20.00 RABBIT Hunters: If you want the best, buy my Your money guaranteed refunded if not satisfied. Glendale, California. Dept. 
— = I — of bot —_—_ — hounds, K male and = reterence, picture furnished. Charlie LENG ak N Your Gunstock With “White Line’ 
— § female. entucky-English Bluetick bred. 2% zewis, Hazel, Ky. ‘ . 2 OC S “ 
Free ars old, medium size, steady drivers, never SG enn, in. Ga a Ce Butt Extension Spacers. Only 70c each. Write 
a : tire, can hunt 7 days a week in snow and briars. cm Ag sco nd a 4 bi and ~~ ination for free Ci italog. Mershon Company, Inc., Glen- 
asion- : Been running since 5 months old. Others like | ¢roe literature caeuie wacuues re eee dale, California, Dept. C. 
: them. $25.00, ten days trial. Bank reference. fag cap > ~ he peding. GUARANTEED Gun Rebluing and Plating $4 
Bull- Write for picture. Robert Leon Wilkerson, Mur- sel, Paancah, iy. Kentucky Coonhound Ken- up. Gun-Re-Blu Co. 322c Plant, Tampa, Fla. . 
Mon- ray, Ky. —_____. | 30-06 em ‘artridge case condition, 
» : 3 = mpty cartridge cases, in fine condition, 
SILENT Money Maker. Fastest, best game dog rent Act Soameae dbone. ¢ Coonhound. 1 hese Par- 75¢c per hundred. Model B and C—high standard 
ebred. ever seen. Tree all strikes before game can den, y ——— Clarence, automatic pistols, special $19.95 new. Winches- 
§ any hunting grounds, mountains, swamps, ter Carbines, 30-30 and 32 special—$33.95. New 
— swimming water. Male hound and Cur mixed, J _ Bl R D S Springfield Rifle Sling Straps, fine condition, 50c. 
Ni 3 a -. — —" yg AO — hard ey U. S. Engineers Locator Levels, brand new, cost 
hunter all night rees Coon ink, ossum, iginally $5.50—Sale $1.2: tra! Extra! Se 
" Skunk. Solid “true tree barker. Stay with tree. = ZASANTS, Quail, ee and Waterfowl. coin le ear camanie lustre sted eden an a 
years. ; Catch game on ground, brings it to you. $83.00 BI nage Ranch, Gamebird Div., 12201 Balboa ern and antique guns. This amount will be re- 
worth fur from him past two seasons. Abso- - San Fernando, Calif. Breeders and Im- turned with your first order. Public Sport Shops, 
 10¢. lutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock broken. 4 others | Porters of fine birds. Dept. L-37, 13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, 
as good. $15.00, 10 days trial. Pictures, money RAISE Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure. Send 5c for Pa. 
> pup- back guarantee. Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky. Pamphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- DUPONT 3031, 4064, 4320, in stock, $2.00 per 
, = ee EY ¢ s 31 . » \, ~~ P 
Calif. COON- Opossum n Bitch. Extra good tree bitch, 3% ton, Ill. pound. Enfield, 30-06, as issued, bore and head- 
logue. years old, large size. Healthy. Fast, wide hunt- BREEDING and releasing ¢ Chukars for immedi- space perfect, $20.00. Without stock, $18.00. 
er, open trailer, extra good voice. Cold nose. ate delivery. Foothills Quail Farm, Boulder Cartridges: 30-06 war-time, excellent lot, $3.00 
a Strike coon, drive it till she trees it any grounds. Colo. ver hundred; late .45 : ymatic » - 
[aa a ee ee ae oe —_, I a ; late .45 automatic, $4.00 per hun 
é Solic e e arker. Stay wi ree. ooc ne : dred. New .45 automatic barrel, $3.00 stpaid. 
x 385. water worker and best hunter. Surest, truest “c. ASAN ‘TS— Bargain for ae and Shoot- New, live ieather slings, 1%”, $1.00 sows | 
: tree bitch ever seen. Guarantee her to tree : irkeyfoot, Wauseon, Ohio. obe aelig ¢ 326-L, rook, Ne 
, - rea- Robert Haelig, Box 326-L, Boundbrook, New 
coons, opossums for you. Absolutely fox, rab- PURE Chinese Ringnecks, 12 weeks $1.25 each. Jersey. 
———— bit, deer, stock broken. Good brood bitch. Three $115, hundred. Great northern Chuckars and FACT a loan aacat, Made a eT Ys 
Se ever others as good. $12.50, 10 days trial. Picture, Bobwhites, 16 weeks $1.65 each, $150 hundred. | — ue Seconds Recoil Pads $1.00, postpaid. 
} trial. Bank guarantee. P. Jackson, Murray, Ky. Pure wild Turkeys, Geese, black Raccoons, Sil- Complete with screws for attaching. Fou save 
eR re oer os <_< ver Lake Game Farm, New Albany, Ind. is $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction 
1 Fox HAVE 6 completely trained Rabbit Hounds. i. a guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., 
Dixie Two seasons hunting experience. Medium size, yg 5 Rae Mongolian & Chinese, For Youngstown, Ohio. 
good voices. Healthy. Excellent all day hunters, Cl oq a = Use. Special prices to Game BARGAINS—U. 8S. Sling Straps, New, $1.00. 
. briars, brush, swamps. Good starters. Drive rab- ubs on 8 weeks old birds for restocking. Har- aad ic. $3 : ’ 
2a ‘ 7 : ’ ris Stipe, -ttvsb 4 2 >< » «Be « + Po. + ane aga- 
appies bit till shot or holed. Not gun-man ‘shy. Never & Stipe, Gettysburg, Pa. R.D. 4. New Barrels, .45 Automatic, $3.00. New Maga 
Valley, tire. Trail on snow. Each $15.00, Pair $25.00, 10 “gee ee a — ——_ —— zines. .45 automatic, $1.60. As new Barrels .32 
y, : é s ue é 0.UU, IF you are buying ringneck pheasants. Write Colt revolve $1.25. Hudsc -52 ] » 3 
on a r, $1.25. udson, L-52 Warren S8t., 
days trial. References, Pictures. 4 Beagle Rab- Silvers Pheasantry, 1426 Summit Ave., Racine New York. 
‘amous bit Hounds. T. Clifton Doran, Murray, Ky. Wis. , TLL De ; = 
: us —— + — oe rae Mouble the effectiveness of your K 
sutton, MALE Rabbit Hound, | 2% years old, medium 1941 Wild Turkey and Mallard. Ringneck, ~ Eng- ($5.00) or Enfield ($8.00) with a modern neo 
size, good voice. Healthy. Guarantee him hunt lish, Mellanistic and Ornamental Pheasant. Our action. Three sporting magazines describing 
a Fox. any grounds, briars, brush, swamps. Start rab- climate produces extremely hardy birds which 20c. Ken Clark, Madera, Calif. : 
ial al- bit, drive it until shot or holed. All day hunter. this year are the finest we have ever raised. aTihinte <7 aie q case: 
Fort, Won’t quit. Best hunter, router, driver ever Geers Gulf Game Farm, Holland, Erie County, CHURCHILL'S finest twenty double and case; 
seen. Over 200 rabbits killed over him. He is New York. ° Practically new. Cost $1,000; $475 cash. Law- 
— absolutely the best. Another as good. $15.00, 10 30-Ringneck Cocks $25.00. 10-Gol . yer Murdoch, Brockton, Mass. = 
4+ days trial. Picture, References. W. A. Filippo, $15.00. B “= Gueak Pacaunat i jolden c 0c ks W. C. POWLEY, Gunsmith. Ventilated ribs. Re- 
s, stay Murray, Ky. vic . arm, Cedar Grove, stocking, Reblueing. Mifflintown, Pa. 
brood FOE a ™ = r Wis. 
. deer OR Sale: My Straight Coon and Possum houn¢ NORTHE : y : SEND $.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s, 
, ears male, 4 years old, large, fast, long ears, open ggg White < Quail 4 for sale. le. Fall ‘de- Willmar, Minn. 
ae trailer, good voice, true at tree. Others like him. = — » pee ln Rs WE buy Good guns for cash. Hudson, L-52 War- 
$15.00, ten days trial. He is the best. Picture. Bank NORTHERN Bobwhite Quail. For breeding or _Ten Street, New York. pigs atc : 
ee reference furnished. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. _Releasing. Colinus Farm, Belleville, Il. BARGAIN i ——~ on ep Tae 
noney a : 8 ir use uns. L - 
Hound COON Hunters—Have male 34-year-old honestly CHUKARS, Ringnecks and ¢ Quail. Robert Kin- drew Spina, ge gs TO ist 10¢. An- 








trees trained natural born Coon-Opossum Hound. caid, Jr., Independence, Kansas. 


c a Guarantee him strike, drive coon until treed : kis mt 
: "tees any hunting grounds—-mountains or swimming r FUR AND CAME ANIMALS a BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS ii 


trial water. Good size, good ears, open trailer, wide = — ——— 
fast hustling hunter, good voice, cold nose, con- EXTRA dark mink, exceptional quality, ‘selected “TACKHOLE DOT” Floating Center reticules. 












e fur- 



































stant true tree barker. Experienced on old wild especially for underfur. Special prices Sept., Target scopes $5, hunting scopes $10. Money 
a coon, able tree smartest old coon. Completely Octobe e delivery. Wau-Bun Fur Farm, Por- back guarantee. Prompt _ service. Endorsed 
ounds broken from running rabbits, stock, fox, deer. tage, Wisc. America’s greatest shots, folders for stamp. 
. Others .~ — PN. Gatheart. “Hazel. Ky, ABSOLUTELY Free. One Female Mink with T. K. ‘‘Tackhole’’ Lee, Birmingham, Alabama. 
- ae picture furnished. £ itheart, Haze y: every trio purchased. Acme Mink Farm, Vera- TELESCOPES, Microscopes, binoculars: bargain 
1 Not COON Hunters: Have five trained coon Hounds. | dale, Washington. aS ie catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 27th 
snow wn e * — ey ao eggs eo tg A ae _ MINK, Yukons and Easterns. Complete literature Street, New York. 
, oon wimming water. ide nters, ree ake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wisc. FIRFIDS& lawn AT 
Mone trailers, solid tree dogs. Red Bone-Blue Tick wan yy = °c i: takea welecan Pe - a FIELD & Prism Binoculars, All makes, 8 sizes and 
breeding. $15.00 each. Fifteen days trial, money ARDY isconsin raised Yukon mink kittens— powers ew anc se Alden Loring, Box 
whoun refunded if not satisfactory. Seven Champion September and October delivery—$18. Yukon OL, O-we-go, N.Y. 
» long Rabbit Hounds. $12.00 each, $20.00 pair. Refer- Fur Farms, Oostburg, Wis. ; 5 RIFLE Scopes, Spotting Scopes, Telescopes, 
> sol ence. H. Hebel, Oconee, Illinois. ALASKAN Blue Foxes. Choice young breeding Mahe Fae P gpeenc ena New and Jsed. 
re you GOON Hunters! Offer 4 year oid mais Goon- stock at pelt prices. Write Envilla Ranch, 3ought, sol anc exchanged. 8. A. Wentling, 
Bag hound, Guarantee him to strike, drive a coon ee Et wR —a Palmyra, Penna. 
ogg: ne until treed, any hunting grounds, mountains, MAHAW ink, Extra dark, silky. iscon- aa “ “ 
~~ swamps, swimming water. Catching limit each sin’s Finest. Herman Lamer, Heafford Junc- a a@o”6—sCd ANTIQUE FIREARMS g 
bal season past three. A natural born coon dog. He a ee 
y, K s is fast, wide, hustling hunter all night. Open DARK, Silky, Yukon Mink, $20.00 Inspection al- ANTIQUE Firearms. Buy, sell, trade. Illustrat- 
‘ossum trailer, good loud voice, sure solid tree barker. lowed. Kneeskem Minkery, Castalia, Iowa. ed catalog 50c. Serven, Box 1777, Santa Ana, 
, catch Stay with right tree. Catching the old, wise, =—Saha oa . ee Cal. 
can't large wild coons with him. He knows his stuff. FERRETS, 1. 00 each, Fair $6. 00, trained $4.00 ANTIQUE Firearms Catalogue (Photographs 
e 99 Will eac _each, Earl Lemburg, Boelus, Neb, eb earms atalog crap 
e 9S prove it in your hunting grounds. Com of Most) 10e. . Heike, ‘Rutland Ill. 





He is pletely rabbit, fox, deer, stock broken. Three > ° 
b14.( others as good. $15.00, 10 days trial. Pictures, [—-— FIREARMS (G1 IREARMS Ori — 
Ref TC. K i: = FISHING TACKLE 


rish« rences. Doran, Murray, y. 
BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, ns, Scopes, Sights, Reloadin; aL 


2) KLE “=> | | 






























































PAIR Rabbit Hounds. Guarant hunt ri 7 ; a eT ~NEW PERERA Pa gene ge 
-opt grounds, briars ‘hone Panera gg Oe Tools, Winchester M/70 Rifles. Complete Stock FLY Makers! Beginners learn quicker with ue 
-OF ; , ' ps. ’ Hi-Standard Pistols. A-1 Gov’t. Slings 50c, Swiv- 1g als ateri: ave ¢ z 
nos drive it until shot_or holed. Extra good hunters, ate Se. Wenek am akaion Free? Fohin ‘Tack! materials. Our materials have a long established 
. tr starters, dcivers. Never tire. Healthy. Over 100 Catalog. Archery Catalog 5c Medal-Awand Catan reputation for fine quality. Send for your free, 
whe rabbits shot over them last season. 2 years, om o Gnanate Cataler 10¢ Golf Cats A ae, instructive catalogue. Wholesale prices on re- 
ae medium size, male-female, no relation. They are -—.. —_ ——s ae. alog 5c. quest. Culver Lures Co., Dept. 05, 1847 South 
stor rat it getters. Others as good. Pair $25.00, 10 : di TE hl ann et a ° Fou rteenth St., St. Louis, 1] Mo. 
+ tr da trial. Picture, references. Arthur Flippo, YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging MAKE Flies and Rods. Profitable Pleasure. 
Ba! Murray, Ky. dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- Instruction books; ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Mak- 
Lew FO’. Sale: My Male Rabbit Hound, 3 years old, clalty Co., 513 Sanford Place, Erie, Pa. ing’ 10c. Materials catalog free. Wiltmarths, 

Redbone-Bluetick breeding, medium size, nev- TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight- Roosevelt, N.Y. 
ntuc = oo rabbit anywhere, good voice, Exchange, Box 265-K. Paoli, Pa. “RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 
und. I As 1ard driver. Others like him. $15.00, ten y 7 ing, Home Business. Bureau Soclouieal Re- 
it se m3 A gee Write for picture. J. N. Ryan, Mur- THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, search, 10 106C Broz aadway, Peoria, Ill. 
's Ol —. & Runnemede, New Jersey. SAVE! Wholesale Imported Fly Material, 
am 4. car Coon hound, $75.00. 10 days trial. J. | SPORTING Peep Sights for Krag and Enfield Hook Gut, Tool, Catalog 10c. Herter’s, Wase- 
eo - rtuck, Gilbertville, Mass. $1.50. Positive elevation and windage. Anyone ca, Minn, 
+> S YHOUNDS. Registered, fast. Stocking, 902 can mount. Satisfaction or money refunded. SINKER Molds: Make your own sinkers. Free fold- 
“Pe ap a nnepin, Minneapolis, Minn. Ernest Rice, 120 Elm, Wellington, Ohio. er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 
iishe 
<< 
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CUaSs83Triecdl A CORES EEG, 








Tying Kits for beginners, 
grade no trash or unnecessary 
line Quality Fly Tackle. 6c in 
stamps for Materials Catalogor Fly Catalog. Sierra 
Tac kle »C o., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles, , Calif. 


~ PROPERTIES FOR SALE o¢ 
ee OR RENT a 4] 


FLY Tying Materials. 
professional 
feathers. Complete 
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"Catalog, “Ju 


STROUT’S Fall Describes 
over 1200 money-making dairy, stock, poultry, 
truck fruit & general crop Farms; acreage, 
country homes, rural business opportunities in 
states East of the Mississippi. Write today for 
your Free copy of this money-saving, time-sav- 
ing guide. Strout Realty, 255-SW, 4th Ave., 
‘YC 

OLD Farm Hunting Fishing $500. Guy 
Crockett, Guilford, Maine 

PRIVATE Hunting Reserve, 560 acres Trout 
Hatchery, stream. Box 36, Heafford Junction, 


Wisconsin. 

OZARKS— 5 
proved; $90 

Hubbard, 


acres White River frontage; unim- 
$3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
255 Grossman Blidg., Kansas 


r OT] 


Sport. 
pages, 
State, 


ian ten 
Kans 


EQUIPMEN 
for ‘Hunting, 
Instruction 
Archery, 


ARCHERY 





BOWS, Arrows 
Catalogue Free. 
charts, pictures 30c. 
Chicago. 

FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 
_plies H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


iE BOOKS : 


aa toe (New, Out-of-Print, Used) Prompt- 
Prices! Send for Free 


ly Supplied! Lowest 
Prof’'s Book Shop, 


Bargain Catalozues! Old 
Mich. 
. 5 I 
—— 












Fishing, 
Book, 75 
617 South 








L16 Arcadia Court, Pontiac 


| CP TAXIDERMY 








NEW Type ‘‘Silver “Silver Line’ Stubby Headforms. 
Deer Eyes, Supplies. Free Catalog. Penn Taxi- 
dermy Studios, Hazleton, Penna 

*‘MODERN Taxidermist Magazine’’, Greenfield 
Center, N. Y. Devoted entirely to Taxidermy, 
Photos, time-saving methods. Profit-making 
ideas. Three Sample Copies, 25c 

RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 


Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
FINEST Gloves from your deerskins. 

K. Wood, Johnstown, N. Y¥ 

LEOPARD Heads, Beautifully 
faction Guaranteed $10.00 
9163-110th Street, Richmond Hill 
GLASS ! New American 
enamel for Deer, Owl, Fish 
Specimens pheasant eyes. 
ful quality, very low prices. Special: One pair 
each for large deer, and horned owl 60c post- 
paid. $1.00 Value. Money-back guarantee. Cata- 
log Free. Rush postal. America’s Largest Deal- 
ers. Elwood Company, 77 Smith Bidg., Omaha, 
Neb 


own Cc. 
Satis- 
Nevins, 
York. 
genuine 
and All 
Wonder- 


Mounted. 
Daniel 

New 
Eyes Made, 
glass eyes 
Three-color 


ASS Eyes and 


K: innofsky, " Totte nville, 


Purposes. ™_ 
CAMERAS a 
Jur AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


All 


For Taxidermists ypurriers, 
Y 
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BOATS AND CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 


full size cut-to- shape pa- 
Latest designs, all type 





BOAT blueprints and 
per patterns, $3.75 up. 


——S 





pleasure boats, 8-38 ft. Illustrated ‘‘Build A 
3oat’’ catalog, 10c. (Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,”’ 
$1.00; Marine Hardware catalog, 10c). Cleve- 
land Boat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

KAYAKS, Outboards, Rowboats, Duckboats, 


Weldwood Ready- on Kits, Catalog C. Cre-Craft 


Boats, Millburn, N. 
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$105-$175 month. Men—Women. Get U.S. Gov- 
ernment Jobs. Prepare now for examinations. 
Particulars free. Franklin Institute, Dept. C 35, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

IF You Like To Draw, Sketch or Paint, Write 
for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and occu- 
pation. Federal Schools, Inc., Dept. OL-91, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

a) 

CST Ya to) a t 
‘‘DIFFERENT’’ home movies. Sample, catalog, 
dime. Falstaff, Room 904, Michigan-Ohio Bldg., 
Chicago. 





Ow 
IS THE TIME.. 


for you to check up on 
your fall and winter 
sports equipment. Make 
sure you have everything 
shipshape for your hunt- 
ing and camping trips. 

Whether you do your 
“shooting’’ with camera 
or gun, you'll find in these 
pages advertisers who 
will be glad to help you 
find the equipment you 
need. 














FOR The Discriminating Amateur—S8 exposure 
rolls, 2 prints each 25c Miniature rolls en- 
larged 3 to 6 times, 8 exposures 25c, 16 expo- 
sures 50c. 35mm 36 exposures, 3 x 4 enlargements 
$1.00. Unexcelled quality, prompt seivice. Para- 
mount Photo. 327 E. 92nd Street, New York. 

ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
25 Photo Service, 





Edge Prints 5e. Century 
LaCrosse, Wis 
ROLL Developed. 16 Guaranteed Prints, two cou- 


pons on enlargements, 25c. Smart Photo, Winona, 


Minn 





IDEAL Photos beautifully finished wide border 
deckle edge, 25c roll sf 8 and free enlargement. 
Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J 

AT Last! All your =a Hand Colored. Roll 
developed, 8 Hand Colored prints, only 25c. Hand 
Colored Reprints 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Na- 
tional Photo Art, Dept. 89, Janesville, Wisc. 
BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
roll, 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janes- 
ville, Wisc. 

TWO beautiful prints from each picture on roll 
25c. Twenty years of satisfied customers. Quick 
service Lens Photos Dept J-10, Janesville, 
Wisc 

ROLL Developed and 8 beautiful enlargements 
2 to 6 times larger—high gloss-—-deckled edge. 
Any 8 exposure roll 25¢ coin. Reprint enlarge- 
ments 3c each. Alden Photos, 94-E Astor Sta., 
Boston, M: ass. 








|] Novetties GAMES. MAGIC LNovecties Games Macic | 


PRE PRETTY Girl Art Photos, Books, Novelties. Big Girl Art Photos, Books, Novelties. Big 
Assortment, $1.00. Catalog 10c. O. L. Braun, 
353 W. 47th, Chicago 

STEREOSCOPIC 
Stamp brings sealed particulars. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


(three dimensional) Art Photos. 
Oddity House, 
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8 GLAS ee 


START Bargain Clothing Business. 
Sell new coats, etc. 


shoes, dresses, 

Experience unnecessary. Free Wholesale Cata- 
log. Superior, 1250-MF. Jefferson, Chicago. 
WANT Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of 
your own? Good profits selling over 200 widely 
advertised Rawleigh home/farm necessities. 


your own 
and used 















Pays better than most occupations. Hundreds in 
business 5 to 20 years or more. Products— 
equipment on credit. No experience needed to 
start—-we teach you how. Write today for full 
particulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept. J-145-OLF, Free- 
port, Ill. 

P|] <=> SPORTING GOODS «= J 
CAMPING, Outdoor Equipment. Catalog. Used 


guns all kinds. Stamp for list. Howe Fur Co., 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 


TL DECOYS Se, || 


DON’T Gamble the success of your hunting trip 
on inferior Decoys. Use the Best. Ask for de- 
scription and prices of our Supreme, Topflight, 
and Standard grades at once. Pascagoula Decoy 
Company, Pascagoula, Mississippi. 





WING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl, Crows. 
Write, Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 
DECOYS. Finest light weight duck, Goose de- 
coys. Sample duck $1.00 postpaid. Benz, Jef- 


ferson City, Mo. 

DECOYS Cedars, 50c Prizewinners National 
ee E. A. Nelson, Ludington, Mich. 

DECOYS Delivered. Booklet Free. Novelty Sales, 
1345 Tutwiler, Memphis, Tenn 

MAKE Duck Decoys easily. Pl 25 cents. 
Walters, 5861 Shoreland, Milw: sukee, Wis. 


| 


Folding duck decoys, water- 
compact, light to carry, 


Write for Free folder. 


FOLDUCK Decoys. 
proof canvas body, 
good floaters. Low price. 
Send 9c stamps for booklet ‘‘Decoy Setting’’. 
Folduck Decoys, Broken Bow, Nebraska. 

DECOY Supply Co. Wholesale Catalog 


23rd Ave., 8. Minneapolis, — Minn. 





10c. 


OLD COINS 


=e ie 
COMMEMORATIVE Half | Dollars, — Columbian, 


Lincoln, Stone-Mountain, Long-Island, Cleve- 
land, $1.00 each. a retail Catalogue 25c. 

















Norman Shultz, — Salt Lake, Utah. 
READERS Xe CHANGE 
LET’S Swap Trade what you have for 
what you want. Sell surplus items Big ex- 
change opportunities for hobbyists, sportsmen, 


mechanics 
and Canada. 


photographers, farmers, 
Complete coverage, U. S. 


everyone. 
Write me 


for full information about unique Traders’ 
Service. No obligation. Uncle Jack’s Trading 
Post, Box 1857 D, Cleveland, Ohio. 





INDIAN CURIOS 
INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, 





minerals, 





f coins, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs Ark. 
25 Genuine Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 
George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas 
12 Beautiful Pe rfect | Prehistoric Indian Arrow- 
heads, $1.00. List Free. Lear Howell. Glen- 
wood, Arkansas. 
INDIAN Relics, Fossils, A Antiqi les. Catalogue 


ahr nonaragee of Most) Museum, Rutland, 


i= a siGemeltla ay-Gar-y.Va sie). hs i 


10c. 





SOW - Fall Duck | Duck Foods Now. Terrell’s Seeds 
_Grow! Write Terrell’s Wildlife Consultants, 
921A, Oshkosh, Wis. 











HUNTERS Accommodation. Partridge, deer 
plentiful. Guides, dogs. Cunningham’s Camp, 
Grayling, Michigan 
STEER Hunting Blowing Horns, High Tone, 
Pocket Size $1.25, 12”—$1.50, 14”—$2.00, 16” 
$2.50 jm $3.00. 20”—$5.00 Goat slowing 
Horns 14” $2.50. Guarantee. E. G. Cavazos, 
Laredo, Texas 
FOR Poison Ivy Relief, I-Vex quickly soothes, 
clears up rash. Also for Oak, Sumac, Alder 
poisoning. Guaranteed. 35c postpaid. I-Vex, 9A 
William St., Roselle Park, N. J. 
MEXICAN Legal Matters. William Cocke, Re- 
liable American _Attorney El Paso, Tex 
“ATTE NTION”! Wanted—job, caretaker Sum- 


| 


ige 


hunting-fishing experienced 
g0 anywhere. Walter Knandel t 


ner home 
Re ferences, 
Texas 


WATERWEEDS removed 


Cost, 


easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Writ e for partici 
lars. Aschert Bros., _ Box 155, i aCanada, Cal. 





TRAPPERS! 


Send for free ill illustrates “price list 
of World Famous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares, 
snare wire snare parts, killer traps, live traps. 
Kleffman Lock Snare Co Dept. L, Hibbing, 
Minr 
LEARN Coyote-Fox Trapping-Snaring scents 
Dollar brings formulas, valuable trapper i: 
formation, scent samples. Will Tysan, Glenns 
Ferry, Idaho. 





|| PATENTS ano INVENTIONS || 


INVENTORS. Protect your idea with a Patent. 
Don’t delay. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’, Free 
Preliminary information fi “without ob 
ligation. Write Clarence Registered 
Patent Attorney, 1K48 Iding, Wash 
ington, D. C 

INVENTORS: Write immedi 
books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ 
vention’’. Explain many 
ventors. ‘‘Evidence of Invs 
Reasonable fees, forty-three year 
Avoid risk of delay. Address: V 




















Co Registered Patent Attorney 

Building, Washington, D. C 

‘‘PATENT Particulars’’ and Blanks Free: Ster 
ling Buck, O-629 F, Washington, D. C., Goverr 
ment-Registered Patent Attorney 3S years. 
PATENTS Low cost. Book and advice "free 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C 


INVENTORS: Unpatented inventions now salable 


with positive safeguards under patent laws New 
low-cost procedure. Complete details, free. Amer 
ican Patents Corp., Dept. 15, Washington, D. ¢ 
CASH for patented, unpatented inventions. Mr 
Ball, 9441-L Ple asant, Chicago 

WATSON E. Coleman registered Patent Attor 
ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 
references. Best results. Booklet free. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 











st, 








RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now, Legal Natural Foods, Improved Sport. 
Natural Foods will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite hunting or fish- 
ing grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 


Duck Potato and 30 
f f 
hi, 








others described in 
free illustrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, 
and receive free plant- 
ing advice and_ book. 
Oldest Aquatic Nurseries. 


THE WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 


Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 














Altract Wild Duck: 


Sow Fall Foods Now! 
RECENT STUDIES of Duck 
Stomachs show DUCKS PREFER 
Wild Rice, Bushy Pond Plant, Wild 
Celery, Muskgrass, also Ducks Meat, 
Coontail, Elodea which feed ducks 
soon as sown. Terrell’s Seeds Grow! 
Ready for Fall Sowing. Describe Place 
—Tips, Folder, Bargain List Free. w 


TERRELL’S s22acik:osnxosn-wis. 














FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 


i 


Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won top. awards 
at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U.S. Asso- 
ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 








ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 














M | N K “ 
OR YUKON 

All shipments made subject to 5 days in- 
spection before acceptance. My pelts 
have averaged net to me $28.00 in 1936; 
$18.25 in 1937; $14.75 in 1938; $12.00 in 
1939 and $15.00 in 1940. Book “Domestic 
Mink,” $1.00 

Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch Bemus Point, N. Y. 








Blue-Gill Bream 


Fingerling for Fall and Winter de- 
livery. Write for prices. 


Jas. H. Reeve, Calhoun, Ga. 














WOOD CARVING and WHITTLING 
AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL 


This new manual shows you how to 
do every kind of wood carving. How to 
carve jewel boxes, picture frames, trays, 
chests, furniture, etc. How to do chip 
carving, level surface carving, incising, 
carving in relief. Carving human and ani- 
mal figures in the round completely ex- 
plained and simplified. 256 Pages. Fully 
illustrated,—full cloth bound. Send only 
$2.00 and your copy will be sent postpaid, 
or order COD plus postage if you wish. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 101 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. ¥. 










in attracting and holding ducks this Fall. 








OCTOBER, 1941 


Gusure sselter 


by planting our LEGAL natural foods NOW that will produce IMMEDIATE RESULTS 
One of our small Fall plantings attracted 
three thousand ducks! Establish permanent feeding beds with our famous GIANT WILD “RICE, 
WILD CELERY, MUSKGRASS, NAIAS and all the other favorite foods of wild ducks. Describe 
your place; we'll send expert planting advice FREE based on many years’ practical experience. FREE 
illustrated book shows best foods; best prices on market. Why experiment? We produce RESULTS! 


REED’S WILD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 711C, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Have an expert inspect and plant your place; 


Crow Lottery 


” CROW lottery?” I asked. “What 
in heaven’s name is that?” 


“I’m going to try my luck this 
afternoon,” Bill said. “I'll show you.” 
That’s how I came to be with Bill, ina 
field near Moncton, New Brunswick, as 
he cawed away on his black, whistle- 
shaped crow call. Pretty soon there was 
a big black bird flying toward us. Bill 
stuffed the call into his pocket and fol- 
lowed the tree-skimming crow with his 
gun barrel. With the boom of his shot, I 
saw the bird stop in mid-air. 

3ill strode over to the twitching body 
and reached for the legs. He grinned. 
“That’s 10 bucks for the old sock,” he 
said, fingering the numbered band which 
ringed one leg. 

“Banded?” I muttered. “How the 
deuce are they caught for banding?” 

“That’s easy,” Bill said. “Come along.” 

He led the way to a clearing. In it was 
a wire cage, something like a chicken 
coop. Recessed across its top was a lad- 
der, roughly made of birch sticks, reach- 
ing from one end of the coop to the 
other. The rungs were arranged strange- 
ly; the first few at each end were about 
3 in. apart, then there were several with 
5-in. spread, while the center ones were 
separated by a good 9 in. 

On the floor of the coop was a messy 
pile of cattle entrails, and I held my 
nose. “How’s it work,” I said nasally. 
“It looks like a Rube Goldberg idea.” 

“It’s as simple as pie,” Bill replied. “A 
crow comes down for the bait, and he 
gets hungry. Pretty soon he drops his 
guard and decides to investigate closer. 
He hops up on the ladder and steps 
along the first short rungs. Then he has 
to reach for the five-inchers, but he’s 
practically drooling at the bait now and 
doesn’t notice. When he comes to the 
wide center spread he falls in. 


HEN he’s banded and released,” Bill 

continued. “He mixes with the 
others, and nobody can tell which crow 
has a band and which hasn’t. Cash 
prizes are put up for the banded birds, 
certain numbers drawing bigger prizes 
than others. Then, with everyone trying 
to bag a banded crow, plenty of ’em get 
shot. Maybe 50 unbanded birds to every 
prize winner. It’s a darn good way to get 
rid of scavengers, I'd say!” 

“But where does the money come from 
for the prizes?” I wanted to know. 

“The ‘Moncton Transcript’ puts up 
some,” Bill told me, “and the local 
branch of the New Brunswick Fish and 
Game Association pays the rest.” 

Say!” I said, enthusiastically, “can 
anyone enter the lottery?” 

“Not quite,” Bill grinned. “You see, 
the provincial government issues only a 
certain number of crow-shooting per- 
mits to the local branch. These permits 
allow the holder to use a gun for crow 
shooting out of hunting season. Before 
handing them out, the bird committee of 
the local branch does a little investi- 
gating to make sure the applicant won't 
go shooting something beside crows.” 

“They ought to have these crow lot- 
teries all over,” I said. I meant it too. 

Lawrence Earl. 








our prices are reasonable 





RYGLOVERS 
AMAL EL LAL LLHA 


e Rid your dog of worms! Any puppy or dog 
can be safely wormed with Glover's Imperial 
Capsules, which expel Round ( Ascarids), Hook 
and Whip Worms—ALL THREE are eliminated 
without danger \of toxic poisoning or violent 
after effects. Only 25c (extra large box 60c). 


At All Drug Stores 


Get Glover's Imperial Capsules today—try them on 
your cree not entirely satisfied, send us the carton 
and your money will be refunded. 
Offer applies to Glover's Flea 
Killer, Glover's Mange Medicine, 
and other Glover's Dog Medicines. 




















APC LET Oe 


moueuen on Send today for booklet of 


Dog Pictures in color and 
18 pages on the Care of 
Your Dog—and offer of 

J ! 
acc FREE Veterinary advice! 


GLOVER'S 


Smpeual CAPSULES 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., Dept. 3610 
460 Fourth Ave., New York 

Please send FREE booklet as advertised, and 
information regarding FREE Veterinary advice. 
Name 


Address 


Guaranteed by 














in FINE FETTLE 


Now is the season when you want your 
dog, more than ever, at his best. He's going 
to take more out of himself, and needs more 
within himself to do it. 


TI-O-GA is the sure ration to build him 
up. From the proving laboratory right out 
through the best ingredients that the market 
offers — TI-O-GA goes the whole distance 
toward building better dogs. 

Put your dog on TI-O-GA today ... and 
watch him show it in the upswing of all- 
around condition that thousands of other 
T!-O-GA-fed dogs have already proved. No 
supplements necessary with TI-O-GA, It is 
the COMPLETE food! 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“How TI-O-GA Dogs Help Your Dogs” 
BALORATIONS, Inc., Div. of Tioga Mills Ine 
Dept. OL-1041, Waverly, N. ¥., or 
. San Francisco, Calif. 


200 Davis St 


TI-O-GA 


PELLETS * PUPPY FOOD 














MEAL * 
The Complete Foods 
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Its HOKUM -THE OLD STORY THAT PORCUPINES SHOOT QUILLS LIKE 
ARROWS! HOWEVER,THE BARBED SPINES ARE SO LIGHTLY ROOTED 
THEY'LL PULL LOOSE AND STICK TO FLESH AT A MERE TOUCH! 


CRAZY BUSINESS, THE BREEDING 

HABITS OF BLACK BASS/ IT'S THE 

MALE WHOS DOMESTIC MINDED! 

IN SPRING, WHEN THE WATER GETS 

WARM, HE SCOOPS OUT A NEST, LINES 
IT WITH STONES, &ND WAITS.... 
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Pike AREN'T MERELY SAVAGE—THEY HAVE AN 
INSATIABLE GREED/ THEY SOMETIMES GRABAT 
A BAIT MINNOW WITH &A PREVIOUSLY CAUGHT FISH 
STILL DANGLING FROM THEIR JAWS. AND THEY HAVE 
AN UNFORTUNATE TASTE FOR WILD DUCKLINGS/ 





... UNTIL A FEMALE BASS 
COMES BY. THE MAALE LETS 
HER DEPOSIT EGGS WHILEHE 
FERTILIZES THEM. THEN HE 
KICKS HER OuT/ ONE MATE 
FOLLOWS ANOTHER UNTIL HE'S 


COLLECTED SOME 10,000EG6S... 


LUCKY BUNNY! BECAUSE OF THE WAY 
+1S EYES ARE PLACED, A RABBIT CANE 
LOOK BACKWARD OR FORWARD 
WITHOUT TURNING H!S HEADS 





me Gimmicks 42’... 





Yes, it’s A DOG! THIS TINY HANDFUL OF ANIMAL, 
BELIEVED ONCE TO HAVE RUN WILD IN MEXICAN 
FORESTS AND TOHAVE BURROWED IN THE GROUND 
IS NOW A POPULAR LAP DOG-THE CHIHUAHUA 










eee WHICH HE GUARDS FIERCELY, 

FANNING THEM GENTLY TO CIRCULATE 

WATER THROUGH THEM UNTIL THE 

FRY HATCH OUT. ADEVOTED PAPA? 

YES, uP TOTHIS POINT, BUT BEFORE 

LEAVING HIS BABIES HE DEVOURS 
SOME OF THEM/ 


OUTDOOR LIFE 














IT’S THREE IN THE BAG! 





UPPOSE you had waited since early dawn—and then, when you had about de- 

~~ EE cided to call it a day, three big honkers came sneaking in low over the corn! 

A limit of Canada geese right there in front of you, with only three shells in the 

old standby Model 12 Winchester! Well—you’d be confident of a limit bag if 

you were shooting Winchester Super Speeds, backed by Winchester’s 75 years of 
knowing how! 

Winchester does know how to make hard-hitting wildfowl loads with super- 
power delivered in a short shot string, available to you in Super Speed and Leader 
Super Speed brands. For your upland shooting, there’s Winchester Ranger, the 
shot shell of superior uniformity. 

Give Winchester shells a chance to help you improve your score in game shooting 
Your dealer has them! 


(W/NCHESTER ne . 
GER: Get Your New Ammunition Guide FREE 
RAN i ay Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 10-8F 
ante apo’ er. H | a Division of Western Cartridge Co 
smonees? ; New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
4 1S ; ; Send me FREE your new Ammunition Guide, 44 large pages, giving detailed information on 
ae So all Winchester sporting ammunition. 
ow / ‘-@ 


Name 
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WHIRLWIND ON WIRE! 


} 





H U B E RT CA S Be L E @A slim cable of steel—held at 3,500- @ Hubert Castle worked 6 years— 


pound tension by coil spring. The broke an arm,a leg, 3 ribs—to perfect 





—Millions thrill to his aerial slightest miss can toss you like a bul- the whirlwind series of somersaults 
let into plenty of trouble. And the and hoop jumps he performs on his 


wizardry — share his preference wizard on this bounding wire (above) bounding wire. But before you try any 






is Hubert Castle. His cigarette is of his tricks, think it over...with a 






for the extra-mild cigarette with 


the brand that gives the scientific as- Camel. And remember: Camel's cost- 
less nicotine in the smoke— Camel surance of less nicotine in the smoke. lier tobaccos mean extra mildness. 






















"VE 

FOUND CAMELS 
MILDER 

IN LOTS OF WAYS. 

AND THAT’S WHAT 
COUNTS WITH 










| COULDN'T ASK Ff 

FOR A GRANDER- 

TASTING CIGARETTE — 
CAMELS ARE SO 


FLAVORFUL 







The smoke of slower- burning 














Camels contains 


















\ 
*§ 28% LESS 
me NICOTINE 


4: 
than the average of the 4 other 
largest-selling brands tested 
io 
—less than any of them— 
according to independent 


scientific tests of the smoke itself 







t. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 





BY BURNING 25% 
SLOWER than the aver- 
age of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested— 
slower than any of them 
— Camels also give you 
a smoking plus equal, 
on the average, to 


5 EXTRA 


SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


CAM ‘ L THE CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





“CASTLE IN THE AIR.” That featured billing in the 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey circus program 
means Hubert Castle, photographed with Mrs. Castle 
at Madison Square Garden, New York (above). 










And to the Hubert Castles—to millions of other 






smokers just like yourself—Camels mean smoking pleas- 






ure at its flavorful best—with the extra mildness and 





extra freedom from nicotine that only Camel’s match- 





lessly blended, costlier tobaccos can give. 

But the proof of Camel’s advantages is in the smok- 
ing...in the very smoke itself (see findings above, right). 
Try Camels. Discover what a difference Camels, with 
their slower-burning, costlier tobaccos, can make in 
your every smoking moment. For convenience — econ- 
omy—buy your Camels by the carton. 
























